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Introduction 


Galen of Pergamum (129-c.215 AD) is still mostly known for his medical works, 
though the philosophical value and depth of his writings has come to be appre- 
ciated better in recent decades. New editions and translations of Galen's work 
are appearing by the year and recent volumes such as Galien et la philosophie, 
Galen and the World of Knowledge and Philosophical Themes in Galen testify to 
the growing interest in Galen's work as not only a valuable source for the study 
of ancient thought and philosophy in general, but as an interesting thinker in 
his own right.! 

The aim of this book is to build further on this recent work and contribute 
to the understanding of Galen's thinking, with a particular focus on his views 
on the nature of man and the relation between body and soul. These subjects 
are arguably among the most interesting from a philosophical perspective on 
Galen's work. As a philosophically schooled medical practitioner who is both 
fully acquainted with the previous and contemporary philosophical tradition 
as well as thoroughly experienced with the intricacies of the human body, 
and as a scientist keenly interested in the physiological underpinnings of the 
human psyche, Galen has unique contributions to these subjects. 

Galen's work is voluminous, complex and diverse. His scope, discerning 
scepticism, eclectic tendencies, his pragmatic approach with regard to the spe- 
cific and varying aims of his writings, and last but not least his scornful attitude 
towards dogmatism and his refusal to adhere to any particular philosophical 
school - all of these make ordering his entire work into a systematic ‘philosophy 
of Galen’ an ungrateful task bound to encounter innumerable complications 
and likely to produce simplifications. Besides these complicating factors, there 
is also the sheer volume of Galen’s work. According to Jouanna, Galen’s work 
‘comprises more than ten percent of all Greek literature that has survived from 
Homer to the end of the second century AD’.2 Quite a few of these works, more- 
over, have not (yet) been translated into a modern language. 

For these reasons, the methodological approach I have taken in this disser- 
tation is as follows. I have conducted four separate ‘Case-Studies’ concerned 
with the fundamental question: what is Galen’s view of human nature? This 


1 Barnes, J. and Jouanna, J. (2003); Gill, C., Whitmarsh, T. and Wilkins, J. (2009); Adamson, P., 
Hansberg, R. and Wilberding, J. (2014). Besides these landmark volumes, the work of Jim 
Hankinson, Jacques Jouanna, Inna Kupreeva, Peter Singer, Teun Tieleman, Philip van der 
Eijk and Mario Vegetti, in particular, has done much to further our understanding of Galen’s 
thought over recent decades and provided much impetus for the underlying work. 

2 Jouanna (2012) 313. 
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question is inextricably related, as we shall see, to the questions of the (sub- 
stance) of the soul, and the relation between body and soul. These questions 
are the central theme connecting the case-studies together. Each individual 
case-study, however, begins from a different treatise or set of treatises to dis- 
cuss these questions. I have selected these texts on the basis of the questions. 
That is to say, I have principally selected works in which Galen actually dis- 
cusses the subject of the soul and human nature, in order to then relate his 
discussion of these questions to other relevant works or passages from other 
works, often with help of the TLG. In this manner, I hope to avoid a problem- 
atic over-systematization of Galen's work, while at the same time making an 
attempt to do justice to the connections between some of his works that treat 
of human nature and the soul, as well as to their embeddedness in Galen's 
general oeuvre. 

In each of these four case-studies, I undertake a close analysis of a par- 
ticular text or set of texts and aim for an understanding of Galen's views on 
these subjects that is supported by other works. For example, when we close- 
read the treatise That the Capacities of the Soul Follow the Mixtures of the Body 
(QAM) in Case-Study 1, it turns out that Galen develops a notion of soul as the 
form of a homoeomerous body there, which can only be understood against 
the background of the role of homoeomerous bodies in his general analysis 
of the human body, for which we need to consult other works. In this way, I 
hope to gain an understanding of the selected key-texts that is as rich and as 
informed by other Galenic works as possible, while at the same time guarding 
against over-systematization by taking a single text or limited amount of texts 
as a reference point, without claiming the conclusions with regard to this text 
or set of texts to be unqualifiedly valid for Galen's work as a whole. 

The case-studies offer philosophical perspectives on Galen's work. By that 
I mean two different but related things: (1) I will depart from philosophical 
questions (what is Galen's view on human nature, the soul and the relation 
between body and soul?) and (2) I will analyse Galen as a philosopher. By that I 
do not mean that I will not take Galen's specific medical focus and background 
into account, which in any case seems impossible. Rather, this is a method- 
ological point designed to deal with the aforementioned complexity of Galen's 
work and to do justice to Galen's own aspirations as a philosopher. Someone 
else might well take different perspectives on Galen, often even with regard 
to the same works. I believe that Galen's work lends itself well to such various 
approaches, which may be viewed as complementary rather than contradic- 
tory in a similar way as Galen saw the study of philosophy and medicine as 
complementary rather than contradictory. When we are dealing with a body 
of work that by its very nature crosses the boundaries of genres, we should 
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be careful not to reduce it to any of those preconceived genres in particular. 
Therefore, the word perspectives in the title of this dissertation may be consid- 
ered equally worthy of emphasis as the word philosophical. 

Some overlap between the different case-studies is unavoidable, since the 
general questions underlying them are the same and since some passages in 
Galen’s work are crucial for an understanding of several of the key-texts which 
I discuss. In all case-studies, I undertake a close-reading of the relevant texts, 
which takes the form of quotations from and subsequent discussions of Galen’s 
text. 

The first case-study starts with QAM, since Galen appears to be much more 
open to discuss the issue of the substance of the soul there than anywhere else. 
Moreover, Galen bases his discussion of the soul in QAM on some of his earlier 
works, as I hope to show. Therefore, it makes sense to begin with QAM and 
then see how it relates to the rest of the Galenic corpus. In QAM, Galen enters 
somewhat more speculative philosophical terrain and uses his general physi- 
ological framework, developed in works such as On the Elements According to 
Hippocrates (Hipp. Elem.), to argue not merely for the thesis 'that the capacities 
of the soul follow the mixtures of the body’, but also for the stronger thesis that 
the substance of the soul is a specific mixture of the four elemental qualities. 

This apparently rather physicalist position has been found problematic by 
scholars, both because of its supposedly radical reductionism and because 
Galen has quite consistently expressed his ignorance with regard to the sub- 
stance of the soul elsewhere. Therefore, it has been argued that this stronger 
thesis was not actually held by Galen or in any case should not be taken 
seriously. This, in admittedly broad strokes, is the position taken by Donini, 
Garcia-Ballester, Lloyd and Singer. However, as I hope to show, a close-reading 
of the text that takes into account its relation to other Galenic work will add 
significantly to our understanding of QAM as a treatise that is, indeed, more 
experimental and speculative, but still firmly based in Galen's own work. For 
this analysisIbuild on the previous work by Hankinson, Tieleman and Vegetti.^ 
I argue that Galen, through an integration of his Platonic-Hippocratic tripar- 
tition and trilocation of the soul with an Aristotelian hylomorphist notion 
of the soul as form of the body, together with his fundamental assumption that 
the nature or substance of beings is to be found at the most elemental level of 
their constitution, works out a notion of the substance of the soul as a specific 
mixture of elemental qualities that is in strong agreement with much of his 
other works. In this case-study on QAM I take up its stronger thesis in particular, 


3 Donini (2008); Garcia-Ballester (1988); Lloyd (1988); Singer (2013). 
4 Particularly, Hankinson (2006); Tieleman (2003); Vegetti (2000). 
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in order to see to what extent Galen is committed to it, how he understands it 
and what he regards as its consequences for the possibility of ethics and self- 
amelioration. The latter part is important, since Galen himself presents his 
work in QAM explicitly as being ‘beneficial for those who wish to improve their 
soul and since it has been suggested that Galen’s views in QAM rather amount 
to a kind of determinism and a rejection of free will.6 In this regard, I argue that 
Galen reserves a special place for the rational part of the soul in his discussion. 
He argues that the rational soul is a mixture as the other parts of the soul are, 
but also ascribes to this particular mixture a creative capacity that could be 
viewed as a likeness to the creative capacity of divine nature. In this likeness to 
divine nature lies the possibility for a philosophical life. 

The second case-study will focus on Galen’s commentary on the Hippocratic 
On the Nature of Man, which is quite understudied compared to other Galenic 
works, perhaps because no good translation of it has been published yet 
(though this will soon change with the appearance of Jim Hankinson’s new 
translation in the Galen on Human Nature volume edited by Singer and van 
der Eijk). It is a key-text for Galen himself, clearly, since he presents this com- 
mentary as a more accessible follow-up on his Hipp. Elem., an earlier work 
which was written for an audience already familiar with some of his views and 
arguments.” That is to say: with this work Galen undertakes a non-specialist 
exposition of his basic views on (human) nature, which makes it one of the 
most suitable texts for our purposes here. The word ‘human’ is bracketed in 
the previous sentence because the commentary is in fact concerned with the 
nature of all beings, rather than merely or specifically with the nature of human 
beings. The work shows much similarity to QAM, since it develops a notion of 
a hylomorphic primary substance as the common nature of all beings, consist- 
ing of a mixture of the four elemental qualities (the form) in a matter without 
quality in itself. It is also rather different from QAM, since the soul seems to be 
almost entirely absent from it. Why it is that the soul is not discussed by Galen 
in this treatise and how that fact relates to his notion of human nature as a 
hylomorphic substance, will be our main question in discussing this treatise. 

In his commentary, Galen puts much emphasis on the right method for 
uncovering the common nature of things: a method of analysis, or division until 
no further division is possible. Again, it will turn out that in order to know what 


5 QAM 32,5-7 Müller (1v 767,6—7 K). 

6 Cf. Donini (2008), 202: ‘... the consequence is that a man is genuinely the product of a series 
of factors in which his own free will and voluntary initiative may play a very minor or even 
non-existent part ...’; Singer (2013) 335 note 1 for further references. 

7 HNH 8,4-19 Mewaldt (xv 1-2 K). 
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something is, we need to analyse its smallest constituent parts. Galen presents 
this method of division as a kind of Hippocratic-Platonic concord: Hippocrates 
used this method to discover the nature of the body and Plato stated that the 
same method must be used to discover the nature of the soul. I argue that 
Galen, as he does elsewhere, presents his own work as a Hippocratic-Platonic 
synthesis, which does not merely take either the nature of the body or the 
nature of the soul into account, but instead, using his Aristotelian hylomor- 
phic perspective, develops a notion of the nature of ‘the whole’ in which the 
two are integrated. 

In this case-study, I build on the work of Hankinson, Kupreeva, Tieleman and 
van der Eijk, in order to develop a new interpretation of Galen's commentary.? 
I also relate the concept of nature that we can derive from HNH to my analysis 
of QAM in Case-Study 1. 

In the third case-study, I delve into Galen's dealings with Plato's Timaeus, 
which must have been one of his favourite works. The Timaeus recurs often 
in Galen's writings on human nature and the soul and must have played a 
fundamental role in the development of his views on these subjects. In his 
interpretation of the Timaeus, Galen develops what I would call a 'somatisa- 
tion' of the soul, or more specifically: a recasting of the Platonic opposition 
between body and soul into an opposition between different elemental quali- 
ties. Therefore, his several writings on the Timaeus, namely his commentary and 
summary as well as the interpretations put forth in PHP and QAM, form a good 
follow-up on the two previous case-studies, in which we find that Galen devel- 
ops a notion of the nature of man or the nature of the soul of man as constituted 
by specific mixtures of the elemental qualities. I shall argue that Galen's often 
quite idiosyncratic interpretation of the Timaeus is an attempt to anchor this 
notion ofthe nature of man in the work of Plato. This perhaps comes to the fore 
most clearly in his interpretation of the metaphor of the river, which Timaeus 
uses to describe the confusion to which the soul is subjected upon its union 
with the body, but which Galen interprets as a kind of allegorical description 
of the predominance of wetness as one of the four elemental qualities making 
up the hylomorphic substance of the body. In this way, one of the elemental 
qualities which constitute the body comes to take over the role that the body 
as a whole plays in Plato, so that other elemental qualities which are opposed 
to it, dryness and heat, come to be associated with the soul as the Platonic 
antagonist of the body. 

An important part of this case-study deals with the contested and there- 
fore almost completely neglected fragments published by Carlos Larrain in 


8 Hankinson (2008, 20142, 2017); Kupreeva (2014); Tieleman (2018, 2020); van der Eijk (2014). 
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1992? Larrain thought these fragments were excerpts from the first two books 
of Galen's commentary on the Timaeus but his view has been problematized 
by Diethard Nickel.!? More recent research by Aileen Das, however, suggests 
that a ‘re-evaluation’ of the status of these fragments is needed." I start from 
the observation of some general tendencies in Galen’s interpretation of the 
Timaeus as we find it in his attested work, to then compare and see how Larrain’s 
fragments relate to the attested work. Larrain’s fragments are particularly suit- 
able for such comparison in the context of this book since they often display 
the same ‘somatising’ tendency we find in some of Galen’s attested work on the 
Timaeus and which accords well with the findings of the first two case-studies. 
This case-study develops new insights with regard to Galen’s interpretation of 
the Timaeus, provides a much needed contribution to the study of Larrain’s 
fragments and their relation to the attested Galenic corpus, and relates its find- 
ings back to those of the two previous case-studies. Systematic study of Galen’s 
dealings with the Timaeus is scarce, but the work of Aileen Das and Mario 
Vegetti in particular provides a point of departure.'? 

In the fourth and final case-study I shall analyse Galen’s notions of black 
bile and melancholy. I have chosen to focus on black bile and melancholy to 
explore the relation between body and soul in Galen through a more concrete 
theme and to see whether Galen’s views on the nature of man and the nature 
of the soul, as they emerged from the previous three case-studies, find any con- 
crete application when we look at a specific affliction of the human body or 
soul. The subject of black bile and melancholy is eminently suited to this pur- 
pose, because it is not only fairly well documented in Galen, but also crosses 
and problematizes the boundaries between the physical and the mental. 

Galen’s views on black bile and melancholy are to a large extent shaped 
by the previous medical and philosophical tradition, particularly by the 
Hippocratic Corpus, Aristotle and Rufus of Ephesus. In order to adequately 
understand and assess Galen’s views on the subject, therefore, a brief discus- 
sion of these precedents is required. In this way, we are also able to determine 
what is innovative about Galen’s writing on black bile and melancholy. For the 
discussion of Galen’s precedents I build on an excellent existing body of lit- 
erature on the ancient history of melancholy, particularly by Flashar Jouanna, 
Klibansky, Panofsky and Saxl, Kudlien, Pormann and van der Eijk.!? 


9 Larrain (1992). 

10 Nickel (2002). 

11  Das(2014). 

12 Das (2014); Vegetti (2000). 

13  Flashar (1966); Jouanna (2009, 2012); Klibansky, Panofsky and Saxl (1990); Kudlien (1967, 
1973); Pormann (2008); van der Eijk (2005, 2008). 
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The main questions of this case-study will be: to what extent does Galen 
attempt to understand melancholy in terms of the (elemental) qualities of the 
substance of black bile? — how does the causation between body and soul or 
body and mind work in his analysis of melancholy? — how can black bile be 
both a natural or normal part of our body as well as a dangerous substance 
causing mental illness? — what factors cause the black bile to become so dan- 
gerous and how do they relate to its (elemental) qualities? — what therapies 
does Galen propose for melancholy and how do they relate to the (elemental) 
qualities of the black bile? 

In treating these questions, I hope to provide more substance to the notion 
of the nature of man and the nature of the soul as it has been developed in 
the previous three case-studies by zooming into a more concrete theme. 
At the same time, I aim to contribute to the study of black bile and melancholy 
in Galen, a subject which has remained surprisingly understudied despite 
Galen’s lasting influence on humoural theory in general and the notions of 
black bile and melancholy in particular. In part, this relative neglect might be 
because scholars have thought that Galen did not provide innovative contribu- 
tions to the ancient understanding of melancholy.!^ We can assess the extent 
to which this is true by comparing Galen to his aforementioned precedents. 
As I hope to show, the importance of Galen's contribution to the understand- 
ing of black bile and melancholy has been underestimated. Galen's writings 
on black bile and melancholy are spread throughout several texts. The key- 
texts for this case-study are On Black Bile (At. Bil.), Galen's commentary on the 
Hippocratic On the Nature of Man (HNH) and chapters 9-10 from book 111 of 
his On the Affected Places (Loc. Aff-). As in the previous case-studies, I interpret 
these key-texts by continuous comparison with other Galenic works. 

I close the book with a brief general conclusion, in which I bring the results 
of the individual case-studies together. 

14 Bell (2014) 42, states that Galen had a ‘relative lack of interest in melancholia’; cf. Pormann 
and van der Eijk (2008), Appendix 1, who see Galen's discussion of melancholy in Loc. 
Aff: as possibly ‘little more than a Galenic summary of Rufus’ ideas on the topic without 


proper acknowledgement. and state that ‘Galen appears to have added very little to Rufus’ 
clinically as well as therapeutically impressive account of melancholy’. 


CASE-STUDY I 


The Cultivation of the Soul in a ‘Physicalist’ World: 
Ethical Philosophy in Galen’s QAM 


Introduction 


In one of his best-known works, Galen argues for the thesis — expressed in its 
title — that ‘the capacities of the soul depend on the mixtures of the body’ (tats 
tod Twuatos xp&cscty ÉrecOot Tas SuVdEtS THS Puys; commonly abbreviated 
after its Latin title as QAM).! However, he also argues for a stronger and more 
speculative thesis, namely that the substance of the soul is such a mixture. This 
is remarkable, since Galen usually tends to refrain from speculating about the 
substance of soul. Since he seems to be more outspoken on the subject in QAM, 
this text can provide us with a good point of departure for our understand- 
ing of body and soul in Galen. In this first case-study, we shall interpret QAM 
through close text-analysis and comparison with other Galenic works, focus- 
ing on (1) the conception of soul and its relation to the body Galen develops in 
this work (2) the exceptional position of the rational part within this concep- 
tion of the soul (3) the consequences of Galen’s position for the possibility of 
ethics and transformation of the self, which are, as we shall see, connected to 
his thesis in an important way. 

It is not always easy to pinpoint Galen’s position in QAM, since he exten- 
sively quotes and discusses Aristotelian, Platonic, Stoic and Hippocratic views 
on the soul in order to develop his own views.? Yet, as we shall see below, close 


1 QAM is not only one of Galen’s best-known works in modern scholarship, but might have 
also been one of the best-known ones in antiquity, since we find references to it in several 
Neoplatonists, see below, paragraph 4, 94—5. The full Latin title is Quod Animi Mores Corporis 
Temperamenta Sequuntur, so the Latin translation ‘mores’ translates jy instead of Suvepets, 
which Galen also has in his commentary on the Hippocratic On the Nature of Man (5112-3 
Mewaldt) and which is found in the Aldine edition. àuváyuetc should be the correct reading, 
however, as it is supported by Galen's other references and by the Mss tradition, as well as by 
the text and its general line of argumentation. QAM has simply remained the standard refer- 
ence despite being erroneous. Cf. Singer (2013) Textual Note 4.1 and Jouanna (2009) 190 ff. 

2 Singer (2013) 335 ff. has argued that we can discern a plurality of strategic aims Galen may 
have had with this text — giving a clear-cut account of his own views of the soul not being 
one of them — and that it has a public and rhetorical context that further complicates the 
disentangling of Galen's own views on the soul. We shall engage with this reading in the third 
section of this case-study. 
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text-analysis permits us to find some positive doctrine which expresses a con- 
ception of the soul that is both more ‘materialistic’ (we shall see presently why 
the quotation marks are necessary) as well as more outspoken than in Galen’s 
other works and which, at the same time, develops the possibility of a causal 
reciprocity between the body and the (rational part of the) soul. With this 
combination, Galen distances himself from both complete material determin- 
ism and Platonic metaphysics, through an original version of the Aristotelian, 
hylomorphic conception of the soul. As we shall see, such a conception builds 
on other, earlier Galenic writings. This is important to note, particularly since 
QAM has often been taken as the odd one out, as a work that does not present 
genuine Galenic doctrine.? By showing how QAM relates to Galen's other work, 
we shall arrive at a better understanding of the treatise itself. 

Right after the introduction of the central thesis expressed in the title, at the 
beginning of the text, Galen remarks that he has often examined this thesis in 
many ways, even in the company of the best philosophers, and always found it 
to be not only true, but also ‘beneficial to those who wish to improve their own 
souls'^ This addition immediately shows how the thesis of QAM is, for Galen, 
tied to an ethical practice. It is beneficial, says Galen, because a good mixture 
of the body (sàxpacía) will contribute to the virtue of the soul, meaning that 
those who come to realize the truth of his thesis can henceforth put it into 
practice by shaping the mixture of their body in such a way that it is beneficial 
for the cultivation of the virtue of their soul, 'as those around Pythagoras and 
Plato and some others among the ancients are reported to have done’. These 
introductory lines reveal what seems to be a fundamentally reciprocal view 
on the relationship between body and soul: the mixtures of the body have a 
causal influence on the state of the soul, but at the same time a certain kind 
of knowledge (the realization of the truth of the central thesis) and its sub- 
sequent deliberations on the way in which we live our lives, can be the cause 
of dramatic alterations in the mixture of the body (which then, in turn, again 
change the soul). 


3 See paragraph 3, below. 

4 QAM 32,5-7 Müller (1v 767,6—7 K). For all references to QAM I shall refer to Müller's edition 
and give the Kühn pages as well, as is customary, except for when I refer to more more general 
divisions of the text, where it suffices to give the Kühn pages, which are in every other edi- 
tion. I will often also use Athena Bazou's edition (2011), however, which is less well-known 
but sometimes provides a good alternative to Müller. Peter Singer's translation and notes 
(2013) have also proven very useful and will often be referred to as well. Choices with regard 
to the Greek are discussed ad locum when they deviate from Müller's text. 
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It is also important to note that by mentioning the Pythagoreans and 
Platonists as examples, Galen suggests that this self-imposed altering of the 
mixtures of one's body in order to improve one’s soul is a philosophical activity.5 

After the introduction of the thesis, a large part of QAM is about showing 
how it is supported by the works of Aristotle, Plato and Hippocrates. But, as 
we shall see, Galen’s separate discussions of Aristotelian and Platonic doc- 
trine serve another purpose than simply accumulating the support of the two 
greatest philosophical authorities. In the Aristotelian section (Iv 773-75 K; dis- 
cussed in paragraph 1 of this case-study) the proposed thesis is validated for 
the lower two parts of the soul (the tripartition familiar from On the Doctrines 
of Hippocrates and Plato (PHP) is presupposed throughout QAM). However, a 
further step is also taken: itis demonstrated that the substance (ovata) of these 
parts of the soul is itself a bodily mixture. In the Platonic section (1v 775-82 K; 
discussed in paragraph 2 of this case-study) Galen discusses the rational part 
of the soul. Although he seems to draw the same conclusions for this part, he is 
less explicit here, and the possibility of a transformation of the body through 
the agency of the soul is also introduced. 

Galen's flirtation with the notion that the substance of the soul is nothing 
buta specific bodily mixture has sparked controversy and debate among schol- 
ars. There has been a tendency to downplay the validity of this conclusion and 
to argue that it should not be accepted as serious Galenic doctrine. Indeed, 
there are some obvious problems with it. Galen has become renowned for his 
agnosticism on the substance of the soul, which he has also clearly expressed 
in works dated later than QAM. For some reason, he appears willing to be 
somewhat more speculative in QAM on this subject. To a certain extent a more 
speculative attitude might also be expected from this particular text, however. 
After all, according to Galen himself it is a work on ‘Plato’s philosophy*9 I con- 
sider it plausible, for reasons to be discussed below, that in QAM Galen was 
working out the philosophical consequences of some of his earlier work on the 
human constitution and human nature. Perhaps merely by way of experiment, 
but certainly in a way that builds upon, and is mostly in accordance with, the 
rest of his work. That is to say, as opposed to most of the modern scholarly tradi- 
tion, Ido want to interpret QAM's thesis on the substance of the soul as Galenic 
doctrine. Because a majority of the scholarly tradition is in disagreement with 


5 Cf Foucault (1984) 69-70: ‘Selon une tradition qui remonte fort loin dans la culture grecque, 
le souci de soi est en corrélation étroite avec la pensée et la pratique médicales. Cette correla- 
tion ancienne a pris de plus en plus d'ampleur. Au point que Plutarque pourra dire, au début 
des Préceptes de santé, que philosophie et medicine ont affaire à ‘un seul et meme domaine’ 
(mia chóra). 

6 Lib. Prop. XIX 4611-20 K. 
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this approach, I will discuss alternative readings and possible objections in a 
separate section (paragraph 3) after my own analysis of the text. 

One of the reasons why scholars have taken issue with the stronger thesis 
in QAM is that it is considered radical and deterministic. However, it will turn 
out that the worry about radical consequences of ‘material determinism’ that 
have been said to follow Galen’s identification of the substance of the soul with 
a bodily mixture, is unjustified. As I shall argue, Galen rather ascribes to the 
rational part of the soul a divine-like capacity to transform the bodily mixture 
and to thus develop the virtues of the soul (paragraph 4). After being allotted 
certain natural capacities, dependent on the naturally given mixture of the 
body, man can and should initiate a second stage of formation by training and 
disciplining himself. It follows, however, given Galen’s critique of the Platonic 
notion of the rational soul as a separate or non-bodily entity, that this capac- 
ity to form itself is finally a capacity of the naturally given mixture itself. This 
leads to a notion of ethics which might seem paradoxical to some and which 
in any case poses some serious restrictions on the possible application of the 
ancient ideal Galen proposes: it appears as if the likelihood or even possibility 
of this second stage of formation depends upon a specific kind of natural mix- 
ture already. That is to say, in simpler terms: only those with the right natural 
predisposition for it will take upon themselves a project of self-amelioration. 

To summarize: what I propose to do in what follows is to give a reading of 
QAM that is supported by other Galenic works and that takes the thesis of the 
substance of the soul being a mixture completely serious, without accepting 
the implied lack of human freedom and impossibility of traditional ethics as a 
necessary consequence.” 

I hope to show that such a reading is possible when grounded in some of 
Galen’s views on human nature or the human constitution, which he elaborates 
upon elsewhere and presupposes in QAM. This notion of human nature builds 
on a combination of Aristotelian hylomorphism and the Hippocratic-Platonic 
tripartition and trilocation, with an exceptional and somewhat ambiguous sta- 
tus for the rational part of the soul. 

For the aim of this case-study, some parts of QAM are more relevant to ana- 
lyse than others. It may be helpful to give my overall view of the structure of 
the text at the outset. As we have noted, after a short introduction Galen first 
argues for the substance of the soul being a bodily mixture. The argument can 
be divided into an Aristotelian section on the lower two parts (773-5 K) and 
a Platonic section on the rational part of the soul (775-82 K), culminating in 


7 See for these objections Donini (1996), 202. Cf. also the objections that philosophers in his 
own day make according to Galen himself, QAM 73 Müller (1v 814-15 K). 
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the acceptance of the position of Andronicus regarding the soul as a whole 
(782-3 K). Then, Galen states that the Stoics are on the same side, because they 
also hold that the substance of the soul is a certain mixture (783-4 K).® In the 
part on the Stoics, Galen first mentions the ethical debate his position is likely 
to spark, only to state that he will return to this matter later (785 K; he will 
return to it at the end of the treatise, 814-822 K). In the text between 785 and 
814 K, Galen argues for the central thesis of QAM (mostly through quotations 
from Plato, Aristotle and Hippocrates), that the capacities of the soul follow 
the mixture of the body, and not for the stronger thesis that the substance 
of the soul is itself a mixture, as he did in the part between 773 and 783 K. 
Therefore, the text between 785 and 814 K is less relevant to our analysis and 
will not be discussed in detail. As we shall see, however, the arguments for the 
thesis that the substance of the soul is a mixture should be understood in light 
of Galen's central thesis that the capacities of the soul follow the mixtures of 
the body. That is to say, it fulfils a function within the overall argumentation 
for the central thesis (which does not imply that we should simply reduce its 
value to this function, especially when it can be shown that the stronger thesis 
coheres with other works). 


1 Aristotle and the Non-Rational Parts of the Soul 


11 Introduction of the Argument 

Galen states that the starting-point (ayy) of his argument consists in the 
observation of the differences in actions and affections of small children. 
Such observation makes us realize that we are always already given a certain 
nature that is decisive for the state of our soul? This realization is of central 
importance to Galen and will conflict with what he presents as the Stoic view, 
namely that everyone has the potential for virtue.!? The apparent differences 
in those actions and affections imply a difference in capacities (Suvdpetc), 
which implies a difference in nature (qóctc), which Galen equates to substance 
(oùcia), for nature and substance ‘refer to the same in these kinds of discus- 
sions’ (e00Aov d’dtt TO TÇ QUcscc Ovopot xatà TOUS totobtouc Adyous TAdTOV 
ovgatvet TA THs odctac)." The fact that Galen considers obcia and gvats to be 


8 Cf. Gill (2010) for an extensive and insightful comparison of Stoic and Galenic ‘natural- 
istic psychology’ and the extent to which a fruitful synthesis could have been possible 
between the two. 

9 QAM 32,14 f. Müller (1v 768 K); cf. Character Traits 30,5-10 Kraus. 

10 Galen returns to this point at the end of the treatise, QAM 74,21 f. Müller (1v 816-9 K). 

11 QAM 33,9-10 Müller (1v 769 K); both Müller and Bazou bracket this sentence as suppos- 
edly being an interpolation, but I think Singer is right in his assessment that there are no 
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synonymous here is noteworthy, and will be important for our later discus- 
sion. Thus, having established on the basis of a simple empirical observation 
that the substances of our souls differ and having posited that ‘substance’ here 
refers to the same as ‘nature’, Galen will now move on to the question: what is 
the substance (or nature) of the soul? In this context, Galen’s use of the word 
oùcia might cause some confusion, since it could either refer to a certain stuff 
or material, or to what something essentially is. The equation with nature and 
the later consideration that the substance of the soul might be immaterial 
make it clear that Galen must be concerned with the latter sense of odcia here, 
although, as we shall see, given Galen’s physiological perspective on the matter 
these two senses of ovcia will converge to a certain extent. 

Since the observation of the differences between children forms the starting- 
point of the argument, the answer to the question about the substance of 
the soul will somehow have to do justice to these observed differences in the 
natures of children. Thus, although we are in a sense asking about one ‘thing’, 
the substance or nature of the soul, this has to be something that is itself qual- 
itatively variant to such a degree that it can account for the entire range of 
differences we observe in the actions and affections of small children. Given 
this point of departure, we can safely assume that whatever explanation of 
the substance or nature of the soul Galen turns out to prefer, it will have some 
emphasis on inherent qualitative variation. 

Galen's next step is the introduction of the tripartition familiar from PHP: 
there are three forms and parts (tav cidév te xoi pepôv) of the soul, differing 
in kind and located in the three main organs, the liver, heart and brain. Each 
of these organs has its own specific substance (idiav ovciav), states Galen, 
which seems to take us from the question of the substance of the soul to that 
of the substance of the three main organs.!? The discussion of the substance of 
the rational part of the soul, located in the brain, is immediately related to 
Plato and postponed because of its particularly problematic character (it may 
or may not be immortal) and it will be taken up after the discussion of the sub- 
stance of the other two parts: 


TEATOV odv értoxeiops0o nepi x&v £v xapdla xai natı tTHS puys ciddv, & 
xdxetvy “dol cuvwmoAdyytat PleipecOou xarà Tov Odtvorrov.I 


strong grounds for this and that the sentence fulfils an important role in Galen’s argument 
(2013, note 10 ad locum and Textual Note 4,5). Besides, there are parallels in other texts, 
such as PHP VII 440,11-2 De Lacy (v 601K). 

12 QAM 36,9-20 Müller (1v 772-3 K). 

13 QAM 3646-9 Müller (1v 773 K). 
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Let us first, then, examine the forms of the soul in heart and liver, which 
are agreed by both him and me to perish at death. 


tr. SINGER, modified 


These other two forms and parts are discussed in a kind of exchange with 
Aristotelian philosophy, while the discussion of the substance of the ratio- 
nal part of the soul will take the form of an argument against the Platonic 
doctrine of its immortality and non-bodily existence. Thus, Galen chose to 
divide his question on the substance of the soul into a discussion of the lower 
parts according to Aristotle, and the higher part according to Plato. Perhaps 
this points to a Platonist tendency, but it could also be a way to first estab- 
lish Galen’s particular interpretation of Aristotelian hylomorphism, i.e. of the 
soul as form of the body. After all, Galen’s discussion of the rational part of 
the soul mostly takes the form of arguments against the Platonic doctrine 
of the soul’s existence as a substance separate from the body, leaving the — 
by then established — hylomorphic interpretation of the soul as the only 
alternative. 


1.2 The Soul as Form of the Homoeomerous Body 

In this paragraph, we shall delve further into the Aristotelian discussion of the 
lower two parts of the soul. Although it is only a relatively small part of the 
overall text, it requires quite a bit of explanation because it presupposes much 
from other Galenic works. Galen starts the discussion of the lower two parts 
of the soul with the remark that the common substance (xoh ovate) of all 
bodies (!) is composed of matter and form.* The leap from the substance and 
nature of the soul to the substance of all bodies is only mediated by the brief 
mention of the main organs, the bodily parts 'in' which the soul resides. The 
difference between the substance of the organ and the substance of the soul 
that resides ‘in’ the organ will, in turn, become obscured to the point of non- 
existence in QAM. The reason for this is not negligent arguing, however, but 
an underlying general theory of human nature that we find in a set of other 
Galenic works as well (to be discussed below). This general theory consists 
in a combination of Peripatetic hylomorphism and Galen's tripartition-cum- 
trilocation. As we shall see below, the soul is indeed defined as something that 
resides ‘in’ the three main organs, but therefore not as something separable 
from it that does not at the same time form the substance of the organ itself 
(both in the sense of the 'stuff' and the 'essence' but especially in the sense of 
principle of movement). That is to say, the odcia of the soul, in the sense of 


14 QAM 36,21 f. (IV 773 K); Cf. Hipp. Elem. 1284 f. De Lacy (1 481-2 K). 
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what the soul is, is conflated with the ovcta of the organ in the sense of what 
constitutes its nature. More specifically, the soul is located at the micro-level 
of our constitution, as the formal aspect of the smallest perceivable hylomor- 
phic unit, formed by nature. Since the form of this smallest hylomorphic unit 
also determines the activity of the organ that exercises psychic functions, the 
substance of the soul and the substance within the organ seem to be identi- 
fied. With regard to soul itself, this is how these two senses of oücía become 
conflated: what the soul is, is a specific mixture of qualities (i.e. form) that is 
always already mixed in matter. The interaction between the different qualities 
that make up the mixture, takes place on this micro-level. It is not perceivable 
with our senses itself, but causally determines the possible functions of the 
organs and the actions and affections of the soul, which Galen presented as 
the starting-point of his argument. Much of the background for this reasoning 
on the soul is consistent with Galen's view on human nature as we find it in 
other works, but is simply presupposed or implied in QAM itself. Therefore, to 
understand this (Aristotelian) section of the text, we will need to have recourse 
to some of Galen's earlier work, in which a more or less consistent doctrine of 
the constitution of human nature is developed. The relevant works are espe- 
cially On the Elements according to Hippocrates (Hipp. Elem.), to which Galen 
refers in QAM (46,16—7 Müller), On Mixtures (Temp.), On the Natural Faculties 
(Nat. Fac.), On the Usefulness of the Parts (UP) and The Best Constitution of our 
Bodies (Opt. Corp. Const.). These texts are all dated close to each other and con- 
nected by several explicit references and programmatic resemblance. Galen's 
commentary on the Hippocratic On the Nature of Man (HNH; the subject of 
Case-Study 11) is also relevant, though presumably of later date, as are his vari- 
ous interactions with Plato's Timaeus (the subject of Case-Study 111). 

In his discussion of the lower two parts of the soul in the Aristotelian sec- 
tion (QAM IV 773-5 K), Galen assumes with 'Aristotle and his followers' that the 
soulis the form of the body. Thus, besides his familiar Platonic-Hippocratic tri- 
partition, he adopts, at the same time, a hylomorphic approach to the question 
of the nature and substance of the soul. However, he starts from the notion of 
a common substance (xowy oocía) of all bodies, and explains the matter 


15 Cf. particularly Temp. 1 509-10 K; Opt. Corp. Const. Iv 740-41 K. For the dating: Ilberg 
(1979) 49 f. The Different Kinds of Homogeneous Part (Part. Hom. Diff.) is also relevant, but 
more difficult to date, cf. Strohmaier (1970) 32, 33. Cf. Kupreeva (2014) 154: ‘Galen wrote 
De Elementis ex Hippocrate during his second sojourn in Rome, when he composed a 
series of physiological treatises which included also Mixtures, Natural capacities, The 
best constitution of our bodies, Semen, and The shaping of the embryo. Along with The 
doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato and The function of the parts of the body, these works 
are regarded as programmatic for his rationalist outlook in medical philosophy’. 
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of this common substance as a kind of prima materia: it is matter without any 
perceivable quality, that functions (conceptually) as a receptacle for a mixture 
(xpácic) of the four basic qualities of hotness, coldness, dryness and wetness.!6 
A homoeomerous body (spa opotouepes) comes to be through a mixing of 
these four qualities in the prime matter. These homoeomerous bodies are to 
be distinguished from ‘organic bodies’ (ópyovux& oc porro), which are made up 
of a quantity of homoeomerous bodies and form a more complex unit. Some 
examples of homoeomerous bodies, which Galen gives here or in other places 
are flesh, fat, nerve, membrane, bone, marrow and ligament.!” 

Now, at this point Galen does not yet conclude that the form of the body, 
and thus the soul, is the mixture of elemental qualities that constitutes the 
homoeomerous bodies: 


aod’ étav abtdg odtog ’AptototéAng Eldog elvat tod cwpatos ciny Thv puyhy, 
Epwtytéov adtov Y) tovs y’ an’ adbtod médtepov TH oper Eldog Elpya0a poc 
avTOD vorjcto pev, WomEp Ev Toç Opyavixols TwUaCIY, T] THY ETEPAV APYYV TOV 
QucuxGv cwUdtwv, cpa SynLtoupyodoanv Smep ópotopepéc T' cxi xod &mAo0v 


ws Ttpóc ataOnaw, odx £yov dpyavixiy cüvOscty.18 


Therefore when this Aristotle himself says that the soul is form of the 
body, one must ask him, or his followers, whether we should understand 
form here to have been used by him in the sense of shape, as in the 
organic bodies, or in the sense of the other principle of natural bodies, 
that which crafts a body that is homoeomerous and simple in terms of 
perception, not having organic composition. 


tr. SINGER, modified 


Apparently, at this point in the argument, there are two options for the defini- 
tion of the soul as the form of the body: the shape of organic bodies and that 


16 QAM 36,21-37,2 Müller (1v 773 K): ‘... but let us remember, regarding the common sub- 
stance of all bodies, that this was shown by us to be composed of two principles, matter 
and form, matter being conceptually without quality, but having in itself a mixture of 
four qualities, hotness, coldness, dryness and wetness’. (tr. Singer); cf. Hipp. Elem. 114,16 
f. De Lacy (1 469-70 K): ‘And indeed that the first principles of the generation of fire are 
the matter which underlies all the elements and is without qualities, and the extreme 
heat that enters into it, this too has been similarly agreed to ...' (tr. De Lacy); HNH 17,20 f. 
Mewaldt (xv 29 f. K); Prop. Plac. ed. Lami and Garofalo 86. 

17 Galen introduces the distinction loosely in QAM 37 Müller (Iv 773-74 K). Cf. HNH 6,10 f. 
Mewaldt (xv 7-8 K); PHP VIII,4 500,3 f. De Lacy (v 673 K); Part. Hom. 45 f. Strohmaier; 
Hipp. Elem. 126, f. De Lacy (1 479-81 K); Opt. Med. 6,14—9 Müller. 

18 | QAM 37,512 Müller (1v 773-4 K), with different interpunction. 
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which ‘crafts’ the homoeomerous bodies. Also, both are considered a principle 
or cause (px). It has been noted that the word ‘crafting’ (8nptovupyoóOcav) seems 
somewhat curious in this context, and that it is not clear how Galen arrives at 
these two options, which are introduced by him without any further expla- 
nation, as if self-evident.? As we shall see, the necessary background for this 
passage can be obtained from earlier work in which Galen develops a theory 
of the constitution of human nature that can explain both the choice for these 
two options and the curious notion of ‘crafting’. The two options Galen pres- 
ents refer to two different levels in the constitution of the human body. In this 
particular case, they refer to different levels in the constitution of the organs, 
since we are in the specific context of a discussion of the substance of the soul 
within the framework of the Platonic-Hippocratic tripartition, in which the 
soul is located in the three main organs. Galen takes the distinction between 
these two levels of composition, homoeomerous bodies and anhomoeomer- 
ous bodies (which include the organs) from Aristotle. His interpretation differs 
from that of Aristotle in several respects, though, and there were others using 
the distinction after Aristotle, to whom Galen sometimes responds.2° However, 
both share the basic notion that the homoeomerous bodies are made up of a 
mixture of the four elemental qualities (or of the elements that are in turn 
made up of the elemental qualities and their matter) and form the basic build- 
ing blocks of the more complex parts of our body, called anhomoeomerous 
parts, examples of which are the hand, the arm, the brain, liver, and other such 
parts or organs. These more elementary substances are called 'homoeomerous' 
because the mixing of the four qualities in the primary matter takes place in 
such a thorough manner that it is impossible to actually (as opposed to con- 
ceptually) separate them again from each other, so that every part taken from 
such a particular body would be exactly like any other to our perception.?! The 
larger corporeal units, which are formed by the homoeomerous substances 
in turn, are called anhomoeomerous, because they consist of different 


19 Singer (2013) 380 note 35. 

20 Cf. Aristotle's PA 11; Meteor. 1V; GC 11. For Galen, as we shall see, this is basic physics and 
should as such also be an elemental part of the education of a doctor, see The Best Doctor 
is also a Philosopher 1 60 K (11, 614-18 Müller). Leith (2015) has shown how the same com- 
positional hierarchy is also used by Alexandrian physicians Erasistratus and Herophilus, 
with the difference that they emphasize that the elemental level is not for the doctor to 
study, which is clearly opposite to Galen's view (cf. Galen's Mm x 184-6 K). 

21 Part. Hom. Diff. 49-50 Strohmaier and his commentary, 109-10. In Temp. 1 562-3 K, Galen 
remarks that such a thorough mixture can only be achieved by God and Nature: ‘The total 
mixing of one with the other [GAa ðr Awy aùtà xep&oar], I mean of hot, cold, dry and wet, 
is not possible for a human being. (...) the total mixing of the two is the action of God, and 
of Nature ...' (tr. Singer and van der Eijk) 
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homoeomerous parts that can be separated when we analyse the anhomoeom- 
erous part. Thus, at the lowest compositional level, there is the prime matter in 
which the four qualities are mixed to form a homoeomerous unity. Specific to 
man (and other sanguineous animals), is that the four qualities form the four 
humours when they are mixed, and that men’s homoeomerous substances are 
thus made out of the four humours.” In portraying this general compositional 
picture, Galen does not consistently include the humours - as opposed to the 
homoeomerous and organical bodies — but from the passages where he does 
their position in the overall scheme seems clear.?? The basis of four elemental 
qualities and prime matter applies not just to human beings but to everything 
in the cosmos: everything is eventually formed through the mixing of these 
four qualities in the prime matter.?^ This is why Galen could take such a gen- 
eral definition of the substance of all bodies (the xowy ovata) as his point of 
departure: at the micro-level, all beings can be described and analysed in the 
same basic terms (although in different constellations, of course, which results 
in all the differences we observe). This is important for several reasons. First 
of all, it constitutes the unity of the cosmos and man's kinship with the rest 
of creation (especially in the absence of an identifiable creator-god). Second, 
it seems to imply that an analysis of the nature and substance of the human 
soul does not require a fundamentally different approach than the analysis of 
any other being in the cosmos, since all beings, including man, are made up 
of the same kind of hylomorphic combination. Thus, the introduction of such 
a notion of a xowy obcío right at the start of the discussion of the substance 
or nature of the soul betrays that, for Galen, there is not necessarily anything 
metaphysical about the analysis of the odcia of the soul. That is to say, the soul 
may perhaps not be of a fundamentally different nature than the other things 
and beings in the cosmos. When Galen further on in QAM relates the dryness of 
an intelligent soul to the dryness of the stars (see below), he can do so because 
of this basic doctrine of a xotvr) ovata of all bodies. 

The distinction between ‘homoeomerous bodies’ and ‘organic bodies’ 
employed by Galen in QAM is hierarchically the same as the difference between 


22 Hipp. Elem.126,1-7 De Lacy (1 479-80 K): ‘Now let me go through the account as it applies 
to a human being: he is made of the primary and simplest visible elements, those called 
homoeomerous, fiber, membrane, flesh, fat, bone and cartilage, ligament, nerve, marrow, 
and all the other (structures) whose parts have the same form. These in turn have been 
generated from certain other elements closest to themselves, blood, phlegm, and the two 
kinds of bile, yellow and black’. (tr. De Lacy); Hipp. Elem. 13815-14044 De Lacy (1 491-3 K); 
HNH 28,8-24 (XV 51-2 K); PHP VIII 502,19 f. De Lacy (1 676 K). 

23 See for a more extensive discussion of this issue Case-Study 11 paragraph 1, pp. 115-9 

24 Hipp. Elem. 13815-17 De Lacy (1 492 K); Nat. Fac. 11134 K; HNH 17,20 f. Mewaldt (xv 29-30 
K), 22,4-8 Mewaldt (xv 38 K), 2810-4 Mewaldt (xv 51 K). 
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homoeomerous and anhomoeomerous bodies. In the context of QAM, where 
the substance of the soul is under consideration from the perspective of the 
tripartition related to the three main organs, the compositional level of 
the anhomoeomerous bodies is restricted to organs. This means that the sec- 
ond candidate for the form of the body, orthe soul, the 'other cause' that 'crafts' 
a body that is homoeomerous and simple, must be (the mixing interaction of) 
the four elemental qualities. Again, this kind of cause is not unique to human 
beings but common to all bodies in the cosmos: 


WX’ vjuelc ye TPATOV èv Ex t&v aitlwv, olg &mavta Stowmettar T KATA TAÇ 
gues, Tod Beppo Atyw xai puxpod xal Enpod xai bypod, Sedtepov 8' £& adtdv 
TOV EVAPYOS PALVOPEVWV KATA TO cÔpa Puxpdv xai Enodv elvat tiva xpfvou 
yopov dredetEapev.?5 


But we have demonstrated, firstly from the causes by which everything 
throughout nature is governed, that is to say from the warm and the cold 
and the dry and the moist, and secondly, from obvious bodily phenom- 
ena, that there must be a cold and dry humour. 


tr. BROCK, modified 


Galen considers the elemental qualities as the governing causes of all beings, 
since they, in their mutual interaction, decide the form (literally) that 
the smallest elements of those beings take. Therefore, in UP, Galen states that 
the mixture of qualities constitutes the specific substance (iði ovaia) of the 
homoeomerous bodies.2© We have observed above how Galen mentioned 
the iði ovcia of the organs in QAM. What constitutes the specific substance 
of the homoeomerous body is the mixture of its qualities and what constitutes 
the specific substance of an organ is its homoeomerous bodies.?’ There is a 
kind of causal hierarchy here, according to which the more elemental level 
decides what the more complex level is, that is to say, in which the o)cía in 
terms of the component stuff, determines the ovcia in terms of ‘what some- 
thing is: 

As Galen proceeds to explain in the passage in UP, the nature of a part (i.e. 
a homoemerous body in this context) is determined by the specific state of its 
elemental qualities. The smallest bodies in turn determine the specific form 
of the larger ones, and thus also the specific functions and activities of these 


25 Nat. Fac. 11 134 K, see note 24 above for other references. 
26 | UP118,24-5 Helmreich (111 26 K). 
27 Cf. HNH 610-20 Mewaldt (xv 7-8 K). 
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larger bodies.?9 The étéoa dy? referred to in QAM, which forms a homoeomer- 
ous body that does not yet have organic composition and that is identified by 
Galen as soul, refers to the mixture of the elemental qualities. At this point one 
may ask, as Socrates in the Phaedo, whether there should not be something 
governing this mixing itself, something steering and perhaps intelligent.?? The 
question seems to come down to this one: what exactly is the 'demiurge' doing 
the crafting here? After all, it seems difficult to account for the notion of a 
teleologically structured cosmos, and perhaps particularly for something as 
complex as the human soul, on the basis of a random gathering of elemen- 
tal qualities. This is indeed a crucial point for Galen, as is well known, since 
the answer to this question makes the difference between his doctrine and 
forms of what he considers to be random material determinism (represented 
by atomists for example), which are always firmly rejected by him. But we 
shall return to this point below, at the very end of this paragraph. First, let 
us summarize what we have found so far. We have two levels of composition: 
the formation of the homoeomerous substances through the mixture of the 
four elemental qualities and the construction of anhomoeomerous substances 
through the combination of several homoeomerous substances (sometimes 
Galen differentiates between more basic and complex organs as well, the 
complex ones being made up of a combination of basic ones, see the citation 
below). If we consider man more specifically, we might add the formation of 
the four humours as a compositional phase between the four elemental quali- 
ties and the homoeomerous substances. When Galen asks about the substance 
or nature of the soul from his specific hylo-morphic and tripartitional perspec- 
tive, two possible answers are presented, corresponding to these two general 
levels of composition, each functioning as a cause at its respective level. The 
brief and somewhat enigmatic discussion in QAM presupposes a doctrine of 
the human constitution from the prime matter to the whole, summarized in 
Hipp. Elem. as follows: 


EX LEV yàp TOV XVUAV TOUTWY EXATTOV TÖV OMOLOMEPOY £yéveto, TUVIOVTWY 
dé ToUTWY GAANAoIG amoTEAEiTAL TO TPATOV te xal AMACLGTATOV Ópyovov, 
8 pds évepyelo Évexev bd tho pbaews eyéveto. tTovtwv 8& abdis dO] Aotc 


28 There are some exceptions to this general rule, as Galen remarks, sometimes the action of 
a thing is derived not from its specific substance, formed by the four elemental qualities, 
but from qualities that follow upon the specific substance formed by the elemental quali- 
ties (xà TOMA pèv yàp evenoet Kata THY iðiav odctav, Zot 8’ öte xod Sid TL cv &ropévoy), ‘such 
as color in the case of the eyes’, UP 1912-4 Helmreich (111 26 K); cf. HNH 22,27 f. Mewaldt 
(xv 40 K) for an enumeration of secondary qualities (among which also color) which fol- 
low upon the activity of the elementary qualities. 

29 Phaedo 98b ff. 
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cuvtiOeuévov Etepov Spyavov xot uettov yevvácou, xdxelwv abOrg AANA in- 
TAEKOLEVO ý TOD TAaVTOS droveAetcot apre 30 


Each of the homoeomerous parts came to be from these humours, 
and when they are conjoined with each other they produce the first and 
simplest organ, which was brought into being by nature for the sake of 
a single activity. When these [organs] are combined with each other in 
turn, another, larger organ is produced, and when these [larger organs] 
are joined with each other again, the structure of the whole is completed. 


tr. DE LACY, modified 


Galen adopts an hierarchical structure, in which the more complex level is pro- 
duced from, or even by the more simple level. In this way, the structure of the 
whole seems, in the end, to a large extent determined by the way the elemental 
qualities interact at the most basic level and form or alter the homoeomerous 
parts. In HNH, Galen relates this causal hierarchy to his discussion of the soul 
in QAM: 


30 
31 


¿nel totvuv xai tò aÎua adbtd Seftat THY Tecodkpwv TroLoTHTWY, DypsTYTOS xoi 
Enpdtytog xoi Oeudtytog xoi puypétytos, eUdyAov Sti xol THs TAV dAAwV 
yopar eoeta plEews: xol did todto TÒ edxpatdétatov aia ue iet tr xol 
pAeypatos xal yoAHs EavOij¢ xal perdatvng. Zot SE xai Érepoc ttc Adyos Puaixds 
od opixpay éywv miOavotnta, x08’ öv eic NO@V EnitySelwy yeveow ol tégoa- 
psc drodelxvuvtat xyupol popor. mpoamodetEat Se xoh náv £v abr tats 
tod cwpaToç xpdoeow Exdueva TÀ THS wy HON, nepi ob xai Hulv EtEpwwOt 
yeyparrou.3! 


But since, then, blood too itself requires the four qualities (wet, dry, 
hot and cold), it is clear that it will also require a mixture of the other 
humours. So for this reason the most well-tempered blood will have a 
share to some extent of phlegm, and of yellow and black bile. There is 
also another physical account which has no little plausibility, according 
to which the four humours are proved to be effective in the generation of 
the states of character which are appropriate to them. In it we first need 
to establish that the states of character of the soul are consequent upon 
the mixtures of the body, about which we have written elsewhere. 


tr. HANKINSON 


Hipp. Elem. 12619-24 De Lacy (1 481 K). 
HNH 516-13 Mewaldt (xv 97 K). 
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The qualities mix to form humours, the basic building blocks of the consti- 
tution of man, and the humours, in turn, are instrumental in the formation of 
character traits, which follow upon the specific mixture formed by the qual- 
ities. Thus, in this passage, with reference to QAM, we notice how the more 
simple level of physical composition does not only determine the more com- 
plex level of physical composition, but also the ‘psychic’ category of character. 

In On the Natural Faculties (Nat. Fac.) Galen also elaborates on the two 
phases of composition, describing how both come to be through different 
capacities of nature: 


AAA ý Lev yeveots oby ANAN Tiç Evepyeta THS Pbaews, GM’ EE AMAOLWTEWG TE 
xoti SraTtAdcews eott cbvOeTos. iva Lev yap óoxo0v yevntat xai vebpov xai pèp 
xoi x&v Mwy Exactov, dMorodadat xph thv dnoBEBAnLEvyy odotav, &E fic 
ylyvetou Td Cov: tva dé xai oyua Td 8£ov xod PEow xai Ko1rdtyTEAS Tivaç xal 
amopbaets xai cuuqbastc xal TAMA Th xotarüroat xTHTETAL, Oto recen Oo xp) 
THV dMotovpevny ovatav, Hv dy xal Dv tod Cwov xoà ...32 


Generation, however, is not a simple activity of Nature, but is com- 
pounded of alteration and of shaping. That is to say, in order that bone, 
nerve, veins, and all other parts may come into being, the underlying 
substance from which the animal comes to be must be altered; and in 
order that the substance so altered (which we also call the material of 
the animal) may acquire its appropriate shape and position, its cavities, 
outgrowths, attachments, and so forth, it needs to be shaped. 


tr. BROCK, modified 


These two capacities of nature involved in the genesis of beings correspond 
to the two compositional phases of homoeomerous and anhomoeomerous 
parts. The homoeomerous substances, such as bone, nerve and veins, come to 
be because of a mixing of the qualities in an underlying substance and sub- 
sequently require the right shape and position within the body, as well as the 
proper connections to other parts. The first stage is conceived as a capacity of 
nature described as generative and alterative: 


dotoby 87) xai xóv8pov xai vedpov xor Deva xai odvdecpov xot prAEBor xat rcv" 


Son toradta LATA Thy tpwtyy TOÔ Cou yEeveow Y) quote dnepyaCetat Suvdpet 
xXewpevy “abdAov pev cinety TH yevytuch te xol dXouoctuc, xoà uépoc dé 


32 Nat. Fac. 1110-1K. 
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Oeppavtixh te xod poxting xoi Enpavtiny xod oypovrud, xod voc &x Tg Tov- 
TWV xpdtaenc Yevop.évoug ...93 


Now Nature constructs bone, cartilage, nerve, membrane, ligament, 
vein, and so forth, at the first stage of the animal's generation, using a 
power which is, in general terms, generative and alterative, and, in more 
detail, warming, chilling, drying, or moistening; or such as spring from 
the blending of these ... 


tr. BROCK, modified 


Notably, Galen adds that the particular flesh (ý) idia o&p¥) of the organs, such 
as the liver and the heart, as well as the particular body of the brain (xoi tod 
&yxeqpdÀou 15 tiov cH) are also of this kind. Thus, we can deduct from this 
passage that the three main organs, which are the seats of the soul, are made 
up of homoeomerous bodies generated by nature's mixing of the elemental 
qualities. This substance, explains Galen, is something entirely peculiar to the 
specific organ.?^ 

The second phase, the construction of anhomoeomerous bodies through 
the combination of homoeomerous ones, is effected by the 'shaping' capacity: 


Thv 8& cóvOscty adtadv xal THY TAV éupuopévov TAO xal TH Eig TO £vrepov 
Exvow xai THY THS Evdov KoLAdTY TOS (8a xal THAN’ cot xotwrüco Bovopuc ctc 
&xépa StérAacev, Hy SartAactixyy òvouåtopev, Hv oy xal texvucyy eivot A£yo- 
pev ...35 


... while the bringing of these together, the combination therewith of the 
structures which are inserted into them, the outgrowth into the intestine, 
the shape of the inner cavities, and the like, have all been determined by 
a power which we call the shaping or formative power; this power we also 
state to be artistic ... 


tr. BROCK, modified 


The shaping power puts the homoeomerous parts together in such a manner 
that complex beings capable of exercising particular functions arise. This is the 
power Galen praises throughout up and which will be known in later tradition 
as the ‘plastic faculty’ (StanAactixy). 


33 Nat. Fac. 1112-3 K. 
34 Nat. Fac. 1114 K: ‘we tog exaotw TOV KATH uépoc ópydvov éotiv ý ovata’. 
35 Nat. Fac. 1115 K. 
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Galen describes both of these phases of generation as capacities of the same 
nature. Since this nature is wise, that is to say, since it operates according to an 
observable systematic teleology, the exercise of these two respective capaci- 
ties would logically require a sufficient extent of coordination. The exercise of 
the first capacity must already anticipate the second.?6 In QAM, both of these 
capacities of nature, are considered as causes for the formation of the human 
body. Through the first, nature manifests itself as cause of the generation of 
homoeomerous bodies, through the second, as cause of the shaping of organs 
and their interconnections. 

But why, we may ask, is Galen so preoccupied with elaborating such a hier- 
archy of parts of our body? This is because he assumes that the simplest parts 
of our body hold the key to the question of our nature. Here we have to bring 
to mind a passage from the beginning of Hipp. Elem.: 


we OMG TH MOGTA TE xal dnàovotata TH PUTEL xal UNKET’ eic 4a Ot vOf]vott 
8uvdpeva Cytdpev, el uéAXotuev Y) dvOpwrov Pdaews ý Tivos Mov TAV Svtwv 
niomh uny xpp AnpecOaut.37 


... but let us find the parts that are first and simplest by nature and that 
are no longer capable of being dissolved into other parts, if we are to 
obtain precise knowledge of the nature of man or any other being. 

tr. DE LACY, slightly modified 


Apparently, Galen assumes that knowledge of the nature of any being can only 
be obtained by analysis of its smallest parts. Therefore, an investigation into 
the nature of man, or whatever other entity, would have to take the form of 


36 It has been suggested by Havrda (2017) that the first capacity, the alterative one, arises 
from the mixture and has a certain randomness to it, while the latter arises from nature 
and is intelligent. The problem with this view, however, is that it would lead to a com- 
pletely paradoxical view of nature, since Galen clearly states that both of these capacities 
are capacities of nature (thus nature, in its generative activity, would have to be intelli- 
gent on the one hand and random on the other). The correct view, in my opinion, is that 
the alterative capacity does not arise only from the mixture, but is exercised by nature 
in the particular mixing of the qualities of which the mixture is a result. This is in line with 
the text quoted from Nat. Fac. above, where the chilling, heating, moistening and drying 
are presented as specifications of the alterative capacity of nature. That is to say, the mix- 
ture is already a result of intelligent nature, and as such is not random (for, as Galen often 
asks, how could some random mixing process form beings such as those we observe?). 

37 Hipp. Elem. 58,2—5 De Lacy (1 414-5 K). 
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a structural analysis of its component parts.?8 This becomes particularly rel- 
evant when we remember the identification of nature and substance in QAM 
referred to earlier: Galen stated that the words nature and substance mean 
the same in ‘these kind of discussions’ (tod¢ totovtoug Aóyouc).?? That is to say, 
given this apparent basic presupposition, one would expect the question for 
the nature or substance of the human soul in QAM to also take the direction of 
an analysis of the smallest elements of man’s constitution, and in fact, given the 
hylomorphic outline: of an analysis of the formal aspect of the most elemental 
body. And as we shall see, that is exactly the direction Galen takes, identifying 
as the substance of the soul the second of the two presented options, namely 
the mixture of elemental qualities that generates homoeomerous bodies. 


1.3 The Homoeomerous Bodies as Primarily Active 

Basically, Galen’s question now is whether we should look for the soul on a 
macro- or a more micro-level of the formal organisation of our bodies. When 
we bear the quoted passage from Hipp. Elem. in mind, it is not surprising that 
Galen’s choice falls on the micro-level. The answer to the question of the 
nature or substance of a being must be sought in its smallest parts, after all. 
He adds, however: 


amoxpwobvta yàp ¿E dvayvuns Thy &répoty dpyny TOV quoc acuto, et ye 
dy ToUTWY eici nowtws Evepyetat (Sedetxtat yàp 1000" Hutv etepwht xor vOv, dv 
denon, muy elpnoetan).4° 


For they [Aristotle and his followers] have to answer, necessarily, that it 
[the form of the soul] is the other principle of the natural bodies — since, 
indeed, to these the activities primarily belong (this has been shown by 
us elsewhere, and will be stated again now, if you require). 


tr. SINGER, modified 


Galen's justification for the choice in favour of the micro-level of our composi- 
tion is that the ‘activities’ primarily belong to this level. What does this mean? 
It may seem striking that the activity of our soul would primarily take place 


38  Thisisalso the general tendency of HNH, where this method is presented by Galen as that 
of Hippocrates and Plato, through the repeated reference to Phaedrus 270C-D, see infra 
Case-Study 11 paragraphs 2 and 5. 

39 See also further in Hipp. Elem. itself, 136,1-3 De Lacy (1 488 K), where Galen remarks that 
it does not matter whether the treatise is called ‘On the elements’, ‘On nature’ or ‘On 
substance’. 

40 QAM 3712-15 Müller (1v 774 K). 
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at the level of the elemental mixture that forms the homoeomerous body. 
In fact, it seems even more striking from an Aristotelian perspective, since 
it is stated in Aristotle’s work that the homoeomerous parts are for the sake 
of the anhomoeomerous ones exactly because actions and functions belong 
to the latter. Again, Galen is presupposing a lot of his own doctrine, and he 
now simply states that he has already explained this elsewhere. Singer notes 
that there is a parallel for the notion that the activities primarily belong to 
the homoeomerous bodies in Loc. Aff, where the same compositional hier- 
archy of man's constitution appears as well, and where we find references to 
QAM.*? Unfortunately, however, the explanation remains missing there also, 
although it is clear that in this context Galen is speaking about the powers 
of the rational soul. The passage is about affections of the rational soul that 
damage the power of reasoning and memory. These affections are caused by 
a humoral imbalance (i.e. finally by an imbalance of the elemental qualities), 
which affects the homoeomerous parts of the brain, which 'primarily act. In 
this passage, Galen explains affections of the rational soul, such as lethargy, 
in terms of the homoeomerous bodies of the brain being affected by too much 
coldness or wetness. 

There is another useful passage in this regard in Nat. Fac., in the same con- 
text as the quotations above on the generative and shaping powers of nature. 
In this passage, Galen explains how each animal has as many alterative pow- 
ers (&Mowwtixas Suveuets) and particular activities (tds évepyeto iðiaç) as it has 
elemental parts (otowyetwdy pópia).43 He says this in the context of a discus- 
sion of homoeomerous parts, and it is clear from the preceding text that these 
elemental parts must refer to homoeomerous parts (also defined as aicôytà 
atotyeta).44 Therefore, what he seems to imply here, as well as in the passages 
from QAM and Loc. Aff. discussed above, is that each of the homoeomerous 
parts exercises a particular function in a primary fashion, so that, for example, 
the activities of the brain, which are the activities of the rational part of the 
soul, are each primarily exercised by particular homoeomerous bodies in the 
organ of the brain. 


41 Aristotle, PA 11, 646b10 £; the fact that this is such a strange choice from an Aristotelian 
perspective seems to make a case against Singer's suggestion (2013, introduction and 
notes ad locum) that Galen is here simply presenting Aristotelian doctrine, rather than 
his own. 

42 Singer (2013), note 36; Loc. Aff. vinr 161 K: '... déderxtat yàp atityn TOV ópotoyuepóv Loptwv, & 
moto &vepyei, SidBeatc elvat xowh ..." 

43 Cf. Hankinson (2014a) 961 for discussion of this passage. 

44 Nat. Fac. 111214 K. 
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We find more evidence of this privileged role of the homoeomerous bod- 
ies when it comes to the substance and activities of our functions in other 
works as well. In Opt. Corp. Const., Galen asks what the best constitution of 
our bodies is. He refers to Hipp. Elem. and Temp., and presupposes the theo- 
retical framework which he has developed there.*° The question turns out to 
be whether the micro-level of the composition of homoeomerous bodies or 
rather the macro-level of organic composition is responsible for the optimal 
constitution. In the end, the answer is that both are indispensable. As in QAM, 
both levels of composition are considered to be causes for our functioning, 
though not in exactly the same manner: 


H ev yàp ¿x Beppo xai poypod xoi Enpod xai bypod cüppierpoc xpáctc bylera 
TOV OLOloMEpay écart TOÔ cwWLATOS NUdV Y] Ò’ &x TOUTWY åTávTwV TOD Cwov Sid- 
TAaats ev O£cet xal ue yéOet xai oyýuaT xod dp vv cuvOetwv orti pyet ...46 


For a healthy state of our body consists in a well proportioned mixture 
of the homoeomerous parts out of the hot, cold, dry, and wet, but the 
shaping of the animal from all of these [parts] consists in the position, 
magnitude, configuration and number of the component elements. 


Clearly, the second level of composition is described in quantitative and spa- 
tial terms. Once the homoeomerous parts themselves are constituted through 
a specific mixture of the various qualities, at the second compositional level it 
is about how these parts relate to each other in terms of position, magnitude, 
configuration and number.^' In UP, these characteristics of the second stage of 
composition are called accidental, as opposed to the mixture of the elemen- 
tal qualities, which forms the substance and nature of any part (adtat yàp 
THY iðiav odciav àv Lopiwy cuumAnpodow).48 First, Galen mentions how there 
are secondary qualities such as smell and color, which follow upon (£novrot) 
the nature of the homoeomerous bodies (which nature properly consists in the 
mixture of the four elemental qualities). Then, he adds that other things also 
result or follow of necessity (ëtepa 8'&& avayuns ovpBeByxe), namely position, 
magnitude, structure and shape (0£ctg xoi péyeðoç xai mAoKNy xol OutrAactc). 
Both of these categories are distinguished from that of the mixture that con- 
stitutes the homoeomerous bodies, as secondary features that follow upon 


45 Opt. Corp. Const. Iv 741 K. 

46 Opt. Corp. Const. Iv 737-8 K. 

47  InTheArtof Medicine 1 312 K, the distinction is described in similar terms. 
48 | UP18-9 Helmreich (111 26-7 K). 
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the mixture itself.49 A few lines further, he describes how, when one wants to 
determine the usefulness of a body part, one needs to first look at its particular 
activity, which is in most cases derived from its peculiar substance (i8(o obcia). 
This clearly refers back to the mixture of the homoeomerous parts. Then, one 
needs to see whether the part is useful because of the activity (dia mv evepyetav) 
or because of something that follows upon the mixtures (8tà «t t&v érogévov 
tats xpdcsctv). Again, the implication is that the activity belongs primarily to the 
mixture itself. Finally, one needs to lookat each of the accidental attributes (ëxa- 
oTov TOV cupgeByyxótov), which Galen again specifies as position, size, structure 
and shape. 

All of this corresponds to what Galen does in QAM, where he refers to the 
particular substance of each of the organs in which the soul resides (£yovroc 
8' istav ovctav exatépov t&v anAcyyvwv). The elemental qualities make up the 
substance and nature of a part (e.g. one of the organs in which the soul resides) 
and determine its activities. We find the same idea in another passage from 
Opt. Corp. Const., where Galen asks about the substance (otcia) of the body 
when it is functioning at its best. He refers to Hipp. Elem., Temp. and UP and 
gives a similar distinction between organs and their constituent parts with 
regard to activities, as the one we saw above: 


dyn 8& xavtabOa tig ebpecewe, el Cythoatperv, önwç Staxetpevov tod wpa- 
tog evepyodpev dptota. xph Toivuv elc toto t&v Än Sederypevwv Ev érépotc 
bropvypactw &vauvnoðivat, prov uv wç Ex Ogppo xai iuypoO xal Enpod 
xoti bypod và cwucd’ Hudv xéxpatar 8é8euccot SE nepi ToUTwWY Ev TH TIepl tv 
xa’ Inmoxpatyy ctoyelwv yerupatt dedtepov dé tod Stopicacbat TAÇ xpá- 
cetc TAV popiwv: elpytat dé xal nepi TOUTWY Ev Tots Tepi xpdcewy otov) uorotv: 
egetiic 8£ ToUTwV, WS EXAOTOV LEV TOV ÒPYAVIXÕV Tod CWPATOÇ ueAGv Ev Evel 
TOV ev EAUTH Loplwv alitiov THs evepyetac, cà 8 da oúunavta TA cvUTANPOb- 
VTATO mày öpyavov &xetvou xdptv &yévero.90 


And here the starting-point of our enquiry must be the investigation as 
to what is the constitution of the body at the time when our functioning 
is at its best. Now at this point we must make reference to matters which 
have been demonstrated previously in other works. First, that our bodies 
are a mixture of hot, cold, dry and wet. This was shown in our treatise on 
The elements according to Hippocrates. Secondly, that one must distin- 
guish between the mixtures of different parts — as discussed in our work 


49 Cf. Hankinson (20142) 959 f. 
50 Opt. Corp. Const. IV 741 K. 
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on Mixtures. The next point is that each of the organic parts of the body 
has one cause of activity from the parts that it has in itself; and everything 
else that goes to make up that organ as a whole comes into being in accor- 
dance with that purpose. 


tr. SINGER, modified 


The cause of activity from the parts within the organ must refer to the 
homoeomerous bodies. We cannot assume that each organ as a whole has 
one activity — that would not make sense as most organs have many different 
activities according to Galen. So what must be meant here is, again, that each 
of the activities of the organ has a single cause deriving from the homoeomer- 
ous bodies the organ has within itself. Thus, this cause of activity, located ‘in’ 
the organs, is not a separate immaterial substance of any kind but rather the 
formal aspect of the most elemental level of composition, namely, the specific 
mixture of elemental qualities that forms the homoeomerous part, which is 
said to be primarily active.5! 

It is at this micro-level of composition that qualitative change is generated 

and the conditions for the activities of the soul, such as perception, are cre- 
ated, because Galen views the elemental qualities as a kind of primary agents 
of activity and change: 
‘dor’, el ÈV TAS NPWTAÇ TE xol OTOLYELWSELS dMoLWTINdS 9uv&uetc ENTONG, 
bypdtys ¿oti xai Enpdtys xai poypdtys xod Oeppdtnye: el SE tac Ex TÜS TobTWV 
KPdTEWS yevoévaç, Tocadta Kab’ Exactov Ecovtat Cov, doanep dv abtod TÀ 
aicOyta ototyeta brdpyy’ xareitor Ò alcOyta otoiyeta Tà ópotouepf) nmávta 
TOÔ CWPATOÇ uóptot ...52 


Therefore, if you wish to inquire into which alterative powers are primary 
and elementary, these are moisture, dryness, coldness, and warmth, and 
if you wish to inquire into the things that arise from the mixture of these, 
there will be so many of these in each animal as it has perceptible ele- 
ments. The name perceptible elements is given to all the homoeomerous 
parts of the body. 


tr. BROCK, modified 


51 Aristotle sometimes also identifies the elementary qualities as a primary kind of dbvapets 
upon which other qualities are dependent, see Kupreeva (2014) 160 f. with reference to PA 
11,1 646a13-24 and GC 24-3. 

52 Nat. Fac. 1112 K. 
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The qualities are described here as duveuets in the primary sense, the primary 
and elementary forces of change. They act upon each other and constitute an 
interactive relation of mutual change that is the fundamental condition for 
all human functions. Another passage in which this notion comes to the fore 
can be found in The Therapeutic Method (MM), again in combination with the 
notion that each homoeomerous part exercises one activity: 


xoi totvov eed) vv tod (oou popiwv Exactov iðiav evepyetav évepyei, 
TOY dw EvepyElOv eic vocoOtov Stapepovaay eic daov xal VTS Stapepet THY 
evepyovvtwy avtac, Siapepet de TH Ogppiócepov, Ñ Puxpodtepoy, Y) vypótepov, rj 
Enpdtepov brdpyety, T) Kata ovdvylav Ti tobtw mEeovOEvant, THY xpáctv otv 
QVAAKTEOV ¿oTi TH THY Evepyelav purdttovet.>3 


Therefore, when each of the parts of the organism performs a particu- 
lar activity, which differs from other activities to the extent that the part 
itself differs from those parts that perform those activities — that is, dif- 
fers by being hotter, colder, moister, or drier, or by being affected in terms 
of a conjunction of these [qualities] — you must preserve their activity by 
preserving their mixture. 


tr. JOHNSTON AND HORSLEY, modified 


The parts Galen is referring to here are, again, homoeomerous parts, as is clear 
from the immediate context. Shortly before this passage, he states that he shall 
return to the discussion of the disease that befalls the homoeomerous parts, 
‘to which the activities of the living being primarily belong’ (àv mpdtév eictv 
ai xatà Td Cov évepyetat).54 The activity of a given homoeomerous part of the 
body differs from the activity of other parts to the extent that the substances 
of these parts respectively differ, that is to say, to the extent that they differ in 
their mixture of the four elemental qualities. Again, we find that the at first 
surprising choice for the homoeomerous bodies as location of the soul in QAM, 
based on the seemingly vague remark that 'the activities primarily belong 
there’, has an extensive basis in Galen's other works. 

Galen grounds the very possibility of activity in this most fundamental 
level. In Hipp. Elem., he emphasizes that qualitative difference is a necessary 
condition for the functions of the soul, indeed for the very existence of the 
soul. There, he argues that perception can only arise in a body if we assume 
that the four elemental qualities that make up the body are 'changed and 


53 | MM X 463K. 
54 MMX 459K, he returns to this in 464 K as well. 
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mixed and altered through and through’ (uetaBarrdovtwy te xal xepovvopévov 
xoi AMorovuévwy dt’ SAwv).5> If this interaction of various qualities at the most 
microscopic level would not take place, there would be a completely static 
situation, change and difference (such as there is between all the various 
beings) would not be possible and therefore none of the capacities of the soul 
could exist. This is closely related to one of the objections Galen habitually 
makes against the atomists: if they assume only one kind of basic substance, 
they cannot explain perception and pain, because these are processes that 
assume qualitative difference. This qualitative difference is provided when 
we assume these four different elemental qualities that can interact with each 
other and change their substance.56 

The dependence of all parts of the body on the mixture of the elementary 
qualities also becomes manifest in the case of the activities being damaged. If 
the mixture is of a bad quality, the organs are not able to perform their basic 
activities, while, if they are of good quality, their activities are performed well: 


Ot yàp Thy Ex «Qv TETTAPWY Toràv KAO &x&oxou TAV Lopiwy Wi TWG £vep- 
yobvtog dvéyxv, nâca xai did thv BAdgvyv adtdv Y, GtopOs(pecOot ceAécoG 


Ñ eumodiecOat ye Thv evepyetav xal oto vocelv tò Cov T) GAov T] wath TA 
pópto. 57 


For, since each part functions such as it does because of the specific mix- 
ture of the four [qualities], itis absolutely necessary that through damage 
of these qualities the activity is either completely destroyed or at least 
impeded, and that this is how the animal becomes sick either as a whole 
or with respect to certain parts. 


55 Hipp. Elem. 72,24 f. De Lacy (1 430-2 K). 

56 See also Hipp. Elem. 72,16 f. De Lacy (1 430 K): ‘Shapes produce shapes and smaller magni- 
tudes produce larger ones, but shapes do not produce magnitudes or magnitudes shapes, 
and for that reason it cannot be allowed that something different in kind is generated 
from elements that do not change their qualities; but it can be allowed from elements 
that do change them. For it is possible that in the course of many intervening changes 
what was formerly black may in turn become white and what was formerly white may in 
turn become black and what is now insentient may in turn become sentient. (tr. De Lacy) 
Note here the correspondence in the examples of magnitude, shape and color with the 
passages which we quoted earlier. Cf. Hankinson (20142) 967 f. 

57 Nat. Fac. 11 u8 K; cf. also, e.g., 126-7 K: the cause of the functioning of any organ is eukra- 
sia, the activity (€véeyeix) becomes impaired due to duskrasia; Temp. 1 565-66 K, where 
Galen states that a state of eukrasia can be inferred from the observation of optimal per- 
formance of activities, such as the manifestation of intelligence. 
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All activities of living beings are eventually dependent on the mixture of the 
elemental qualities that form their most basic components. The capacities of 
the parts that exercise our functions and activities are decided on this micro- 
level, because that is where quality resides. Galen is quite clear that this goes 
for every part of the human body that fulfils any particular function: 


&yol pv ov xai Y) Prep xai TV Mwy dnávtwv Exactov Sa Thy Ex TOV TETTA- 
pwr roiv xpácty wo mw¢ evepyety Boxet.58 


Thus, it seems to me that the vein, and each of all the other [parts] as 
well, functions such as it does because of the specific mixture of the four 
[elemental qualities]. 


Again, ‘each of all the other parts’ must include the three main organs in which 
the three parts of the soul reside and that are also made up of mixtures. That 
is to say, the functioning of the liver, heart and brain, ‘in’ which the respective 
parts of the soul reside, is determined by the specific mixture of its component 
homoeomerous parts, which are primarily active. 

Another interesting passage in this regard can be found in the discussion 
of melancholy in Loc. Aff. book 111, chapters 9 and 10.9? In the ninth chapter, 
Galen states that it ‘appears reasonable’ (evAoyov e@aiveto) to him, that the soul 
itself (thy uév poyyv adtyv) resides in the body of the brain (&v TÔ acri Tob 
eyxeporov xatwxioða), where thinking and memory is located.®° In the tenth 
chapter, when he discusses melancholy of the brain, he differentiates between 
the brain being affected by the black bile as an organic part (c dpyavix@ popiw) 
and it being affected as a homoeomerous part (ws duotopepet). Then he pres- 
ents the thesis of QAM, both the one presented in its title, and the stronger one 
of the soul actually being a mixture: 


¿nel yàp Htot xpácic eotw Y] poyy] x&v Spactixay ToLoTHtwv, Ù 0x0 THs xpd- 
TEWS oov Aoro dTa, THV LEV WS OCPYAVIKA Lopiw TH &yxeqdX« AvLaLvoLEvyY 
xo^] ett Tò oôpa tTeTpå pIa pror Td EynepaAon, ylyvetat 8& tTodto LATA TAS 
eugpdéets Thy ð’ c Guotopepet Thy xpdow adixodoav ext TH Ottvotay.! 


58 Nat. Fac.117K. 

59 Black bile and melancholy in Galen are the subject of Case-Study 1v. 

60 De Loc. Aff viu 175 K. 

61  DeLoc.Aff. v111 181K; cf. Symp. Caus. V11 221 K, where there is the same distinction between 
two kinds of affections and ‘dyskrasia’ is said to bring about a ‘weakened capacity’, while 
‘organic diseases’ are said to ‘narrow the passages’; note that Galen here adds the adjective 
‘Spactix@v’ to the qualities, which he does more often, Cf. HNH 22,26-9 Mewaldt (xv 40, 
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Since the soul either is a mixture of the active qualities, or is altered by 
the mixture of these qualities, he [Hippocrates] says that the bile dam- 
aging the brain as an organic part affects the body of the brain, and this 
happens through stoppages; but the bile that damages the mixture as a 
homoeomerous part, affects the mind. 


The relation with QAM is clear, and at the end of chapter 10 Galen makes it 
explicit himself, saying that in that particular work he has demonstrated (¿poi 
anodesetxtat) that the humours and generally the mixture of the body alters 
the activity of the soul. And here the division between organic and homoeo- 
merous parts of the brain corresponds to the division of the body of the brain 
and the mind respectively. When the brain is damaged as a homoeomerous 
part, the rational soul itself (8t&vota) is affected, whereas, when the brain is 
affected as an organic part, the body of the brain is affected. Therefore, again, 
when Galen says in QAM that the soul resides in the organ, there is no need for 
us to assume that he is referring to anything other than the formal aspect of the 
homoeomerous parts of the brain, which are inside the organ. 

In another passage earlier in Loc. Aff’, Galen distinguishes two views on the 
soul and its relation to the body: some of the philosophers say that the soul is 
in its surrounding body as we are in a house; others say that the soul is the form 
of the body and as such inseparable from it. Galen, as often, is not too explicit 
on his preferences, but it is clear from this passage that he finds the latter view 
more appealing because it is better able to explain why the rational capacities 
are altered when the substance of the brain is altered.®? After all, what he pro- 
ceeds to do in the following book of Loc. Aff, is to show how various affections 
of the rational soul, such as lethargy, phrenitis or melancholy, are caused by 
alterations in the mixture of the brain in terms of the humours and elemental 
qualities (or by alterations in another body part, in the case of an affection 
through sympathy). Likewise, at the beginning of QAM, Galen states that the 
philosophers did not properly understand the notion of capacity (8ovajuc) in 
their discussions of the substance of the soul, since they apparently thought 


5 K); Nat. Fac. 11 5 K; MM X 185 K; Caus. Symp. V11 254,17; Comp. Med. Gen. X111 898,8 K; 
Cur. Rat. Ven. Sect. X1 257,8-u K. In some cases, though (e.g. De Semine 184,9—1 De Lacy 
(1v 631 K); MM X 470 K), the adjective serves the purpose of singling out the qualities of 
warm and cold, rather than referring to all four; in this schema, moistness and dryness are 
considered the ‘more material’ (bAwtépat) qualities. In Fr 11 of his Timaeus commentary 
(edition Schréder, 1934), Galen calls earth and water the more material of the elements, 
fire and pneuma the more active. 
62 Loc. Aff vini 127-8 K. 
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that these capacities are some kind of objects inhabiting their substances in 
the same way we inhabit houses. 

We can see, now, how the capacities of the soul depend on the mixture of 
the body in the most fundamental sense possible, according to Galen: the kind 
of activity a living being can exercise is determined by the way the elemental 
qualities interact and form its homoeomerous bodies; these homoeomerous 
bodies exercise the activities in a primary sense and are, in turn, part of the 
organs as the locations from where these functions are exercised. 

Now that we know why the activity must primarily (mpwtws) belong to 
the level of the homoeomerous bodies, we can take our findings back to the 
argument of QAM. It is now much easier, I hope, to understand why Galen con- 
cludes that the soul as form of the body must be identified with the mixtures 
of elemental qualities, since these are the causes of the capacities, functions or 
activities of a specific living being. 


1.4 The Substance of the Soul as Mixture 

After Galen decides that soul, as form of the body, must be located at the level 
of the homoeomerous bodies because these are primarily active, he concludes 
the following: 


xoi yyy cinep && ŬANG te xal el8ouc dravta cvvertyxe xà Torndta cwLato, 
Soxet Ò abt TH ' Aptoxox£Aet THV TETTAPWY TOLOTHTWY żyyiyvopévwv TH UAH 
TO qQucuxóv yiyveOat cua, THY &x ToUTWV xpáctv &vayxatov adtod x(OgcOo! 
TO ei8oc, wote TS xal h THS puys odoin xp&aic Tig Lota THY TeTT& PWV ...94 


63 QAM 33,17 f. Müller (1v 769 K); cf. Hankinson (2006) 242 f. and (2014a) 965 f. 

64 QAM 3716-21 Müller (1v 774 K); I follow Müller and Bazou and do not take over Singer's 
reading adtov for adtod (apparently supported by the Arabic, but not in the Greek Ms 
tradition), which would render 'it is necessary for him' (i.e. Aristotle) and eliminate the 
‘of it’ (referring to the matter) after form. Singer's reading supports his understanding of 
this argument as ‘hypothetical’. He follows this interpretation throughout his translation 
of QAM, arguing that Galen is merely presenting a conclusion (that the substance of the 
soul is a bodily mixture) that one should adhere to ‘if one is an Aristotelian’, not adhering 
to it himself. Although Singer's interpretation is ingenious, I think there are some seri- 
ous difficulties for this view, as will become clear below. Furthermore, I think reading 
avtod makes perfect sense in the hylomorphic context. Singer also remarks in a note to his 
translation (p. 381, note 38) that ‘the adverb [rc] suggests that this is a surprising conclu- 
sion which is nonetheless drawn’ He translates mwc as ‘it seems as if’ (‘so that it seems as if 
the substance of the soul, too, will be some mixture of the four ...’) In my view, toc can be 
translated simply as ‘somehow’, referring to the immediately following remark, that this 
‘mixture of the four’ can be understood in several ways, namely as a mixture of qualities 
(norothtwv) or bodies (cwydtwv). Cf. Moraux's translation (1984), 780. 
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And surely if all such bodies are composed of matter and form, but 
according to Aristotle himself the natural body comes to be because the 
four qualities come to be in the matter, it is necessary to posit the mixture 
of these as the form of it, so that the substance of the soul too will some- 
how be some mixture of the four ... 


Thus, through the hierarchical schema of the various levels of our constitution, 
his notion of the homoeomerous bodies as primarily acting and the linking of 
the parts of the soul to the main organs, Galen has now integrated Aristotelian 
hylomorphism into the Platonic-Hippocratic tripartition-trilocation he pos- 
ited as axiomatic from the outset. The soul is the form of the body in the 
sense of a mixture of elemental qualities that comes to be in a prime matter 
and forms homoeomerous bodies that are primarily active and reside in the 
larger compositions that are the three main organs. The different soul parts 
reside in these organs, that is to say: as the formal aspect of a hylomorphic 
unity, they make up the micro-level of their constitution that is the primary 
cause of their specific activity. As we have seen, this notion of soul is prepared 
in other writings of Galen. Thus, it seems as if Galen, in QAM, actually did dis- 
play that audacity needed to make statements on the substance of the soul 
which he referred to in his Causes of Symptoms (Caus. Symp).99 In any case, as 
we shall see below, further on in QAM he does not only applaud the Peripatetic 
Andronicus for defining the substance of the soul as a mixture, but also praises 
him for his audacity.§” 

Now, besides being audacious (for reasons that involve more than the over- 
coming of a sceptical or agnostic attitude, as will become clear below), this 
may also seem like a rather strong conclusion: the substance of the soul, the 
cause of our actions and affections, is nothing more than a particular mixture 
of the four elementary qualities? Is this not an extremely 'physicalist' position? 
And does this not amount to some kind of determinism, without room for free 


65 Cf. Tieleman (2003), 150: ‘In QAM, as we have noticed (above, p. 143), Galen identifies the 
soul with the form (si8oc) of each of the three main organs, form being explained in terms 
of the mixture of bodily elements. What we have here is the marriage of the Platonic 
tripartition-cum-trilocation with the Aristotelian definition of the soul as the form of the 
body. This clearly supports Galen's main thesis that corporeal factors influence our men- 
tal functioning including character in a morally relevant sense’. Cf. Kovacic (2001) 174-9. 

66 Caus. Symp. VII 191 K: Perhaps I shall have the audacity to give an opinion about the 
substance of the soul itself in some other work ...’ (tr. Johnston), more on this below. Cf. 
Hankinson (2003) 238, who remarks that ‘it seems that he never did so’. 

67 QAM 44,12 f. Müller (Iv 782 K). 
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will?68 Indeed, many scholars have found it difficult to accept this conclusion 
as Galen's own, and have developed interpretations of QAM that weaken its 
status (see below, paragraph 3). 

So far we have left out two important general points, however, which, I 
think, add nuance and complexity to Galen's position. First, there is the ques- 
tion of the 'demiurge' of the mixture, which we briefly alluded to above. Even if 
it is the case that the specific mixture of the elemental qualities makes up the 
substance of the soul and therefore all capacities, affections and activities of 
the soul are dependent on this mixture, the exact ramifications of this view are 
utterly unclear as long as it remains unspecified what the specific formation 
of the mixture itself is dependent upon. Galen has some answers to this ques- 
tion of the 'demiurge' of the mixture and we shall treat those at the end of this 
paragraph. Secondly, we have to qualify the extent of Galen's conclusion in the 
Aristotelian section in the following two ways. First, as in the example of small 
children at the beginning of QAM, we seem to be still in the context of an early 
or compositional phase of the body. As we saw in the quotation above, Galen 
states that ‘the natural body comes to be because the four qualities come to be 
in the matter’. In other words, at least when it comes to this passage in QAM, it 
is clear from the text that the focus here is on the initial formation of the soul 
through the mixture. As we shall see below (paragraph 4), we can differentiate 
between an initial and natural formation of the mixture that accounts for the 
children's differences in natural character, and a later formative causality that 
springs from the rational part of the soul and that is apparently supposed to 
complete this initial formation. This brings us to the second qualification: this 
entire discussion (at this point in the text) still pertains only to the lower two of 
the three forms or parts of the soul. As we have seen, right before the beginning 
of the Aristotelian section, Galen remarked that Plato considered the rational 
form of the soul to be immortal, whereas he himself is unable to take posi- 
tion in the matter.®? This remark structured the discussion that followed, for 
it led to the division into the Aristotelian section on the lower two parts and 
the Platonic section on the rational part of the soul. Galen returns to this divi- 
sion between the mortal parts and (possibly immortal) rational part of the soul 
only after the Aristotelian section, which must mean that the conclusion pro- 
posed there, that the substance of the soul must be some mixture of the four 
elemental qualities, is not valid at this point for the rational part of the soul. 


68 Cf. Donini (2008), 202: ‘... the consequence is that a man is genuinely the product of a 
series of factors in which his own free will and voluntary initiative may play a very minor 
or even non-existent part ...’ 

69 QAM 3645-6 Müller (1v 773 K). 
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Indeed, when Galen takes up the discussion of the rational part of the soul, he 
does so by asking whether it too (i.e. as the lower two parts) can be considered 
a particular mixture.”° As we shall see, Galen will eventually accept the same 
conclusion for the rational part of the soul as well, but in a more tentative and 
careful manner and not without some preliminary discussion, which conveys 
the exceptional position of the rational part with regard to the mixture. For 
now, it is sufficient to remember that Galen has postponed the discussion of 
the rational part of the soul, and that it takes place in the context of a discus- 
sion of the views not of Aristotle, but of Plato. 

With these two general points in mind - the unanswered question of the 
'demiurge' of the mixture and the restricted extent of Galen's conclusion so 
far — we must observe three things with regard to this conclusion. First, nowhere 
in the remaining text of QAM does Galen distance himself from the conclusion 
that the odcia of the soul is a mixture of the four elemental qualities. Second, 
in several places the conclusion is almost literally repeated, exactly as if Galen 
takes it as proven within his own text.” Finally, we have already noticed that 
Galen, right after the Aristotelian section, wonders if the rational part of the 
soul can be considered a particular mixture as well, that is to say, in the same 
way as the other two parts are a mixture. 

A closer look at this sentence — from the section that we have referred to as 
the Platonic section (775—782 K) — also shows the close connection for Galen 
between the thesis that the substance of the soul is a mixture and the central 
thesis he presented at the beginning of QAM, that the capacities of the soul fol- 
low the mixtures of the body: 


el pèv odv Aoytópevov el8oc THs puxi &cxt Ovytdv, ota xal adtd xpáci ttc 
&yx&qdAov xai nave’ obttoc xà THs tuys lv Te xod LEpY Tag Õuvåperç &xopé- 
vac &Eet tH xpdoet toutéatww adty odv y THs uy ovata ...72 


If, then, the rational form of the soul is mortal, it too will be a particular 
mixture, [namely] of the brain, and thus all the forms and parts of the 


70 QAM 37,26 f. Müller (1v 774-5 K). 

71 Cf. The reference in Galen's discussion of the view of Andronicus, 44,6-9 Müller (1v 782 
K): 'é8e(y0v) yap ëunpocðev ý AvytH pux xpáctic odaa tod coporcoc (note the addition of 
&vyt™, meaning the lower two parts only). Müller omits this sentence (Bazou does not), 
but it makes perfect sense as a reference to the former discussion and is apparently also 
found in the Arabic (cf. Singer's textual note 4.19). Also, 38,3-4 Müller (1v 775 K) right 
after the Aristotelian discussion, where the mixture is simply equated with the substance 
of the soul: '... tH xpdcer vovtéc tty oci) o0v ý tig puys odci. Müller omits this sentence 
as well (Bazou does not, and again, it is apparently found in the Arabic, cf. Singer (2013) 
textual note 4.14). Presumably, Müller simply found the conclusion too strong. 

72 QAM 37,26-38,4 Müller (1v 774-5 K). 
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soul will have their capacities dependent on the mixture - that is, on the 
substance of the soul. 
tr. SINGER, slightly modified 


First of all, the substance of the soul is again equated with the mixture here, 
but this time it is suggested (for the first time) that this equation may be valid 
for all parts of the soul. The conclusion presented here in hypothetical form is 
the same as the one Galen approvingly ascribes to Andronicus right after the 
Platonic section in which he argues against the immortality and incorporeal 
existence of (the rational part of) the soul (see below). The structure of the 
text here is telling. Schematically, it has the following form: argument for 
the substance of the lower two parts of the soul being a mixture of the elemen- 
tal qualities; introduction of a dilemma concerning the rational part: it is either 
mortal, and then it too (and thus the entire soul) will be a particular mixture, or 
it is separate and immortal, as the Platonists argue; arguments against one leg 
of the dilemma, i.e. the Platonic doctrine that the soul is a separate, immortal 
substance; introduction (and approval) of Andronicus’ position that the sub- 
stance of the whole soul is a mixture. This is particularly noteworthy because it 
has been argued that Galen, in the passage in which he introduces Andronicus’ 
view, would merely be spelling out the consequences of an Aristotelian posi- 
tion, rather than giving his own doctrine on the substance of the soul.” What 
is more, he says that if it is the case that the rational form of the soul is also 
(xoi, again, like the other two parts of the soul) a mixture, the central thesis of 
QAM -that the capacities of the soul are dependent on the mixture — is proven. 
If the rational part can also be shown to be a mixture, the central thesis has 
been proven for the entire soul. That shows the direct connection for Galen 
between the notion that the substance of the soul is a mixture of elemental 
qualities and the central thesis."^ In other words: to show that the substance 
of the soul is a mixture of elemental qualities is considered by Galen to be 


73 Cf. Singer (2013) introduction to QAM and notes ad locum, see also paragraph 3 below. 

74  Singerstates that we seem to need ‘a way of linking (...) two models of explanation, namely 
those of either capacities or mixtures explaining the relationship between soul and body. 
But he already seems to provide the right way of linking (namely that the capacities are 
dependent upon the substance of the soul which is a bodily mixture and that therefore 
the capacities are dependent upon the mixture) in a footnote to this remark (referring to 
Praes. Puls. 1X 305-306 K.): '... that Galen can now state that the ousia of a dunamis is a 
mixture of a particular type ...' Galen's text in Praes. Puls. 1X. 305-6: 'vüv Ò ined) nenei- 
ced te THY odclav cv Guvdt uev o08£v Ao nad THY Told elvat xpáctv ...' I do not see why 
this conclusion would not work for QAM. Cf. Tieleman (2003) 150 f. 
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conducive to proving QAM's main thesis that the capacities of the soul follow 
or depend upon the mixtures of the body." And that makes sense, considering 
the general way in which Galen defines the relation between substance and 
capacity in the passage before his discussion of the various parts of the soul 
(IV 769—771 K). We have briefly alluded to this above. It is a point that many 
of the philosophers do not understand correctly, according to Galen: they 
conceive of a capacity as some kind of object inhabiting a substance. Instead, 
Galen explains, a capacity is nothing but an appellation given in relation to a 
certain activity, which is also why we say that a substance necessarily has as 
many capacities as activities (we can only ascribe to a substance a capacity 
after it (or perhaps a being of similar nature) has exercised the activity that we 
can subsequently recognize it is capable of).”° The agent of those activities is 
the substance (ovata) itself, as Galen's example of aloe makes clear. In retro- 
spect the substance could be said to 'have' the capacity for doing that which 
it does, which merely expresses the relation between the cause, i.e. the sub- 
stance, and its (observed) effect: 


75 Caston (1997, 351-2) rather thinks the two theses are in conflict with each other, but that 
is because he apparently interprets the thesis of QAM wrongly. He states that Galen ‘is 
not consistent’ because "Throughout most of the treatise, he argues for the position rep- 
resented in its title, that the soul is actually a power that follows on the temperament 
of the body* The position represented in the title is clear enough, and it does not say that 
the soul is a power (Caston is perhaps right in recognizing this as the main difference 
between Galen and Alexander), neither does Galen state anywhere else in the treatise 
that the soul is a power. It is typical for QAm’s fate in scholarship, I think, that Caston in 
an otherwise brilliant and acute work makes such a basic mistake in his reading of the 
very title of the work, and then proceeds to refer to Lloyd (1988) for an analysis of QAM's 
‘rhetoric’ and ‘poor arguments’. 

76 See Frede (2003) 94, with reference to Prop. Plac. 13, 7: ‘We know that there is a soul, 
because the soul makes us do the things we as living beings do, like walk or run. But we 
do not know what it is, and hence also do not know what it does such that as a result 
of it we walk and run and do all the other things living beings do. Hence we introduce 
powers named after the observable effects of its activity, of its exercise of its power, for 
instance the natural powers ...’; Hankinson (2003) 51, remarks that Galen’s notion of 
capacity is a kind of ‘place-holder for a proper, full-blooded causal explanation, a use- 
ful form of words to be employed when such an explanation is not yet available, but by 
no means a substitute for it’; see also Tieleman (2003) 144-51; Corcilius (2014) 20-58 
on the notion of capacity from Plato to Galen; Chiaradonna (2021) 5: ‘Therefore, by using 
the term dunamis, Galen can offer a causal explanation of bodily activities without com- 
mitting himself to any definite position regarding the factor that acts as a cause. Being a 
relational term, dunamis is not an absolute distinct factor, which, as Galen says in QAM 
Iv 769 Kühn, inhabits substances in the same way as we inhabit our houses. The term 
dunamis expresses only the relation between cause and effect’. 
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... Xa ÒIA TOTO Tocattas Suvdmets £yety Thv odciav Paper, dou evepyelac, olov 
Thv d. óvv xaðaptixýv Te Sdvapty Éyety xal TOYWTIXYY OTOMdXOU Kal TOCUUC- 
t&v EVALLWV KOAANTIMIY (xor icomeswv EANDV ErOVAWTINYY (xt bypOTHTOS 
BAepápov Enpavtucny, od Symov x&v cipnuevwv Epywv Exactov Mou ttvóc 
Totodvtog Tap’ adtHY Thy Xv. ocv) yåp tot Y) tTadta Sodca, xoi Sid TÒ 
Sdvacbat motel qÙTtà vocor; EhEyOn vvåpe Eyetv, doa Ta Epya..?” 


.. and therefore we say that the substance has as many capacities as 
activities; for example that aloe has a capacity of cleansing and toning 
the mouth of the stomach, of agglutinating bleeding wounds, of cicatriz- 
ing grazes, and of drying the wetness of the eyelids — without there being 
some other thing that performs each of these actions apart from the aloe 
itself. For it is the aloe that does these things; and it is because it can do 
these things that it is said of it that it has these ‘capacities’, as many as the 
actions. 

tr. SINGER, slightly modified 


The substance, being the aloe, is itself active and does things. Therefore, we 
say that it has the capacity to do those things, recognizing that it can do the 
things it does. That does not mean that there is some thing that the aloe has 
besides the substance that it is, it is just a way of saying that this substance 
can do what we observe it doing. It is also clear from the example of the aloe 
that a single substance could have several capacities. Galen states that we 
could say the same thing about the rational soul ‘which is seated in the brain’. 
Once we recognize that it is a substance that is primarily active and that does 
things, and that we attribute 'capacities' to this substance on the basis of its 
activity, it becomes evident that proving that the substance of the soul is a 
mixture of elemental qualities is more than conducive to proving the thesis 
that the capacities of the soul are dependent on the mixture of the body. This 
could be the very reason that Galen is so much more explicit on the substance 
of the soul here than in his other work - i.e. this notion of the substance of 
the soul serves his purpose of proving the central thesis of QAM. However, I 
think that we should be careful not to brush aside his account of the substance 
of the soul being a mixture as a mere tool to prove the main thesis expressed in 
the title, especially not since, as we have seen, it is coherent with some of his 
earlier writings. In any case, such an approach would also be reasoning in the 
wrong direction. I consider it both more fruitful and more elegant to employ 
the opposite perspective: Galen argues for the main thesis of QAM because he 


77 QAM 3411-10 Müller (1v 769-70 K). 
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has what he thinks are good arguments for it, and one of those arguments is 
that it is plausible that the substance of the soul is actually a mixture of ele- 
mental qualities. 

Finally, after the Platonic section (Iv 775-782 K), Galen rhetorically asks 
whether it is not obvious that the mortal part of the soul is in every way a slave 
to the body, if even the rational part changes along with the mixture of the 
body, as he has just shown, and then repeats the earlier conclusion once more: 


duetvov 8& påvar uh SovAvetv dA’ adtd 87) Todt’ elvan tò Ovyntdv THs puyfe, 
THY xp&cty 100 cwpatos, edelyOn yàp Eumpoadev ý Bvyty pux xpdarg o0ca 
tod gwpatoç.”S 


It is even better to state that the mortal part of the soul is not ‘a slave to’, 
but that it actually is precisely this, ie. the mixture of the body, for it has 
been shown above that the mortal soul is a mixture of the body. 


tr. SINGER, modified 


This is a very explicit repetition of the conclusion reached in the Aristotelian 
section. 

It is also an important passage because here Galen makes a clear distinction 
between the notion that the soul is merely dependent on or follows (i.e. is a 
slave to) the mixture of the body on the one hand, and the notion that the soul 
actually is the mixture on the other, and then proceeds to express his prefer- 
ence for the latter option. 

At this point in the text Galen is ready to take the next step, and to commit 
himself to the view that the substance of the entire soul is nothing but a mix- 
ture of elemental qualities, which he introduces as the view of Andronicus the 
Peripatetic. We shall get to that passage below, after we have delved into 
the preceding discussion of the rational part of the soul, which takes place, as 
we have noted, in a Platonic context. 


15 Soul and Nature 

For now, what remains to be discussed in this paragraph, is the role of the 
‘demiurge’ of the mixture. If the mixture is the substance of the soul and there- 
fore causes the affections and activities of the soul, then we have to wonder 
what is responsible for the formation of the mixture itself. We have noticed 


78 QAM 44,6-9 Müller (1v 782 K), Müller brackets the latter part of the sentence, ‘edety@y ... 
tod owpaToç, see note 71 above. 
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that Galen, in QAM, seems to attribute a ‘demiurgic’ or crafting activity to the 
elemental qualities. He does so in the following passage in Hipp. Elem. as well: 


elrep odv aðrar pèv Oat twwv drdoyxovat ov, at è thy SAnv odatav Moro- 
gat te xal UETAUBAMovoM TPATal TE ciot TH poat xal xoWal TAVTWV THY ÖVTWV 
xal x&v otoLxyeiwy Snptoupyol, SijAov, wç bypdtng xai Enpdtng xai Pepudtys xoi 
puypotns Exdotov THY övtwv cvvto vct THY odatav.”9 


Thus, if these [qualities] are peculiar to some animals, but those that 
alter and change the whole substance are primary in nature and common 
to all beings and crafters of the elements, it is clear that wetness, dryness, 
hotness and coldness form the substance of every being. 


tr. DE LACY, modified 
He also does so, here: 


adtat yàp uóvou THY droxetevyy odotav dOX.otoOcot TINS TE elc GAANAG etapo- 
ANS t&v oToLyetwv elotv attra xal putdv xoi Cowv Snproupyoi.8° 


... for they [the four elemental qualities] alone, by altering the underlying 
substance, are causes of the change of the elements into each other and 
crafters of plants and living beings. 


tr. DE LACY, modified 


We notice how the elemental qualities (primary in nature and common to all 
beings) are not only presented as the agents of change and constituents of the 
substance of all beings, but are also called Sypovpyoi. In fact they are singled 
out as the only causes and crafters. What are we to make of this? It seems con- 
fusing, because we know that Galen often refers to 'nature' as the creator of 
man. In fact, the entire UP is presented as a work to prove the ingeniousness 
and wisdom of the demiurgic activity of nature. What this must imply, if we 
are to make any coherent sense of Galen's texts (and we can), is that nature 
is the 'demiurge' in a primary sense, mixing the elemental qualities in accor- 
dance with some intelligent plan that already presumes the ensouled being in 
its final state, while the elemental qualities also fulfil a role as crafters, but 
in a secondary sense, i.e. according to the plan of nature, as its instruments 


79 Hipp. Elem. 132,913 De Lacy (1 485 K). 
80 Hipp. Elem. 128,1-3 De Lacy (1 482 K). 
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as it were. Such an interpretation would fit Galen's teleological outlook as he 
presents it at the beginning of UP: 


‘odtw uv coputatov TAV Cwwv 6 divOporroc, oto dé xai yetpes öpyava mpémo- 
vta Caw coq. où yap Sti elpas Eoye, Šid toto copwtatov, wç ' Ava&oryópotc 
Ereyev, OW Sti copwtatov hy, Sik voro xElpas £cyev, wç ' ApiotoxéAns pnoy, 
dpotata ywwoxwy.8! 


Thus man is the most intelligent of living beings, and so, also, hands 
are the instruments suitable for an intelligent living being. For it is not 
because he has hands that man is the most intelligent, as Anaxagoras 
says, but rather it is because he is the most intelligent that he has hands, 
as Aristotle says, judging most correctly. 

tr. MAY, slightly modified 


In this reading, the natural teleology of functions would predetermine the 


mixture of elemental qualities, which, in turn, generates anhomoeomerous 


parts such as the hand. The elemental qualities themselves then may be called 


‘Symtovpyot’, but only in a derivative sense. Indeed, they function as a causa effi- 


ciens with regard to the activities of the anhomoeomerous organ or body-part 


and with regard to the activities of the soul. However, they have their own causa 


efficiens as well, which operates with skill and wisdom and which ensures that 


the activity of the qualities is not random, because this cause is intelligent 


somehow.®? Such a distinction between a primary and derivative sense of the 


efficient cause has parallels in Galen's work: 


81 
82 


83 


"npóc pèv ov TO MEAtOV xwvoby, Smep éotl Td Hyepovixòv, ópydvou Aóyov ol 
ves Éyouct, npòç SE TO KIVOULEVOV doTOby dq’ EauTaYV xal ToOTOV LEV, GAG xal 
tov Tod Onpuoupyo0.53 


Thus, with respect to that which moves first, which is the leading [part 
of the soul], the muscles have the status of instrument, but with respect 
to the bone moved by them, they have both the status of instrument and 
that of “demiurge’”. 


UP 1 325-4,5 Helmreich (111 5 K); cf. Aristotle PA 1v 10, 687a2 ff. 

Cf. UP I 338,20-22 Helmreich (111 464 K) where Galen explains that the first cause for 
everything that comes to be (mewty u&v yàp aitia nâo cole Ytvopévotc) is the purpose of its 
activity (6 cxonds tç Evepyelac), referring to Plato (perhaps Phaedo, 97B f.). 

UP II 43718-21 Helmreich (1v 347 K). 
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The meaning here is obvious: the muscles are an instrument (dpyavov) in 
relation to the rational part of the soul that moves them, but they are a ‘demi- 
urge’ or efficient cause in relation to the bones, since they effectively move the 
bones. This passage on the muscles, with the use of the same word 8quovp- 
6s, provides a good analogy for the sense in which nature and the elemental 
qualities can both be considered dyptovpyol. In relation to nature as creator of 
everything, the elemental qualities are an instrument because they are mixed 
according to nature's systematic teleology. In relation to any more complex 
structure or activity that they effectively cause to be, they are óvuovpyot. In 
fact, we actually have another passage where the elemental qualities are called 
instruments (deyava) in the same sense as the muscles above, and nature is 
designated as the true formative power: 


... KATA SEvTEPOV SE TOdTIOV, STL TÇ StaTAaCTIXHS Ev TH quost Õvvduewç oU 
MEUVyVTAL Texas tT OVENS xoi Tots THS :uxfjc HOeow dxorodOwe darat- 
tovans TH LOpla. Tepl cobre yap ToL xal 6 "AplotoTEANs HTOPHTE, Uy TOT’ 
hoa Berotépaç tivds doyis ety xal où xatà TO Oeppóv xot poypóv xoi Enpdv xoi 
bypdv. oŭxovv ópO Gc por Soxodat morei of mporteróc obtoc UTED TAY peyiotwv 
Anopavópevor xai cati notno uóvotc dvapepovtes THV SidmAaoww. evAoyov 
yàp öpyava èv evo tavtac, TÒ StamAdttov 8’ Etepov.84 


... but also in a second way, in that they do not make mention of the shap- 
ing capacity in nature, which is craftsmanlike, and which shapes the parts 
consequently upon the character traits of the soul. Regarding this capac- 
ity, indeed, even Aristotle raised the question whether it might, in fact, 
be from some more divine source, rather than in accord with the hot, the 
cold, the dry and the wet. Therefore it seems to me wrong when people 
make rash assertions on the greatest of issues, attributing the shaping 
to the qualities alone. For it is reasonable to suppose that these latter are 
the instruments by which it takes place, while that which does the actual 
shaping is something else. 


tr. SINGER AND VAN DER EIJK, slightly modified 


This shaping or formative power in a primary sense is nature, or Nature with a 
capital ‘N’, a divine cause. From this primary perspective, the elemental quali- 
ties and their mixture are instruments, even though they function as (efficient) 
cause when they are related to the more complex structures or actions they 


84 Temp. 1 635,16—-636,8 K. 
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form or cause, just like the muscles are instruments in relation to the brain and 
causes in relation to the moving of the bones. 

It makes sense to interpret the demiurgic dimension of the mixture of ele- 
mental qualities in this way since, for Galen, there must be an intelligent cause 
behind this mixture that can account for the wonderful teleological order of 
the cosmos: 


‘wg Etvye 8& mepimAexópevo, onaviwç uév more yphoiuov eoyacetat TO Symt- 
ovpynpa, ToAAdutc Ò d&ypynotov te xod rdtatov. atv toryapodv aitia tod 
uy BobAccOa thv pdbow elvat texvuayy Exeivous xobc dvdpac, Scot ta MEAT 
copata toata elvat pact, old rep ol tas &tópovç Elackyovtes A&yovcty.85 


But when they are interwoven in a random fashion, they rarely ever 
produce a useful work, rather often something useless and futile. This 
is exactly the reason why those men do not want nature to be skilful, 
I mean those that say that the primary bodies are such as those that pro- 
pose the atoms say. 


So, we could say the specific mixture of elementary qualities forms the sub- 
stance of the lower two parts of the soul, and these substances are themselves 
formed by nature, i.e., a divine, wise and skilful power. But, does this not imply 
that the lower two parts of the soul are only effective causes in the deriva- 
tive sense as well? What is primarily active in the lower parts of our soul, 
particularly in the desiderative or vegetative part seated in the liver, is nature. 
Therefore, in a way nature is eventually the true agent of the movement of 
which these parts are said to be the origin in a derivative sense. One beau- 
tiful consequence (if you like) of this line of thinking is that, because Galen 
considers nature itself as something divine and because it turns out to be the 
true effective cause of the actions and affections of our lower soul-parts, 
the actions and affections of our lower soul-parts — provided they have the 
right or ‘natural’ measure, of course — can be considered ‘natural’ in the sense 
of being divinely motivated much rather than random. We should keep in mind 
that the soul that is under discussion here, is something that is very closely 
associated, for Galen, to the rest of creation, and not something peculiar to 
human beings. In the sixth book of PHP for example, when Galen undertakes 
his investigation of the desiderative part of the soul, or the powers residing in 
the liver, he starts from an analysis of plants. This is because the power that 
is under investigation (thv čntTovpévnv Sbvautv) is present there by itself and 


85 UP II 440,20-4411 Helmreich (1v 351K). 
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thus easier to analyse.8° The crucial thing to grasp here is that it is the same 
power that is under investigation, whether we analyse the desiderative power 
of plants or the human soul, because it is eventually the power of nature and 
it does not ‘belong’ to an individual being in the sense that we might now be 
inclined to think of the soul of a specific person (this might be different for 
the higher part of the soul, of course). Likewise, in Foet. Form., Galen suggests 
that ‘enquiry into the formation of plants’ could be used to ‘learn exactly what 
needs the [human] embryo has during the period in which it is still managed 
by one soul in the same way as plants are’.87 We can see here how difficult it 
can be in Galen to disentangle ‘soul’ from ‘nature’: this (vegetative) part of the 
soul can even simply be termed ‘nature’, he says, as the followers of Chrysippus 
apparently term it, whereas Aristotle and Plato preferred the word soul.9? In 
UP, too, Galen decides to simply leave aside the question of whether this part 
of the soul should be called ‘nature or nutritive soul’, and in Nat. Fac. he states 
that it is only a matter of convention to call the nutritive capacity either ‘natu- 
ral’ or ‘psychic’.89 

And even though we have seen that, in QAM, the role of nature is primarily 
associated with the context of the generation of a living being, we can learn 
from Nat. Fac. that the powers of nature that are manifested in the elemental 
mixture of the lower soul parts remain in function to guarantee the sustenance 
of these beings too: 


el py] yàp 8voug ttc cUUMUTOS ExaoTW THY ópydvov bd THs púoewç EvEdc EE 
&oyfc 8o0stv, Stapxety ob Suvycetat ta CHa, yh Sti Tocodtov dpiWudv £vàv dX. 
008’ HuEpdv ddtytotwv ...90 


If there were not an inborn power given to each of the organs by nature 
immediately at the beginning, the animals would not be able to last even 
for a few days, let alone for so many years as they actually do. 


tr. BROCK, modified 


86 PHP VI 374,29-32 De Lacy (v 522 K). 

87 Foet. Form. 68,10 f. Nickel (v 665 K); translations Singer (1997). 

88 PHP VI 37413-21 De Lacy (V 521-2 K). 

89 UPI 226,18-22 Helmreich (111 308-9 K). Cf. Nat. Fac. 11 1-2 K. See also De Lacy (1988) 
53 f; Tieleman (1996) 158-9; Havrda (2017), 74; Vinkesteijn (2021) on the vegetative soul 
in Galen. 

9o Nat. Fac. 11 80 K. 
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Thus, nature is not only creator, but also maintainer. To a certain extent, at 
least, the functions of living beings, including functions that we would perhaps 
be inclined to think of as psychic, can be understood as capacities of nature: 


xoà 8& Thv npotépav cipypévny aipecw ody baTEpA TV TWLaTWY Á Pvatc, 
AAAA TOAD npotépa TE xal MoecBuTEpa. xoi ToivuY KATH uév TOUTOUS ocv TH 
TWLATA THY TE PUTÂV xol TOV Coov cuVictyat SuVepets ttv; ËXOVOA TAS LEV 
EAKTIKAS 0 cura Kat 6 proto coca TAY Oinelwv, TAÇ 8 drOKPITIXdS THY AMoTpiwy, 
xot TEXVIKHS Gravta StanActtEt Te yewHoa xal MPovositat THY YEevvwLEevwv 
¿tépas adic trot Suvepect, oTEpKTIxh pév TIvt xal MpovonTIXH TOV eyyóvoy, 
xowwvixh dé xod pind xàv duoyevan.9! 


According to the first-mentioned teaching, on the other hand, Nature is 
not posterior to the bodies, but is a long way prior to them and older than 
they are; and therefore in their view it is Nature that puts together the 
bodies of both plants and animals; and this she does by virtue of certain 
capacities which she possesses — these being, on the one hand, attractive 
and assimilative of what is appropriate, and, on the other, expulsive of 
what is foreign. Further, she skilfully moulds everything during the stage 
of genesis; and she also provides for the creatures after birth, employing 
here other capacities again, namely, one of affection and forethought for 
offspring, and one of sociability and friendship for kindred. 


tr. BROCK, modified 


According to this view (to which Galen subscribes), nature, the skilful and wise 
artisan, does not leave its creatures alone after their generation. We can see 
here how Galen explains some basic emotional functions, such as affection for 
others, as a natural capacity. This seems to involve the part of the soul seated in 
the heart, although Galen is much less inclined to conflate this soul-part with 
nature as he is with the part in the liver. In general, I think that we would do 
well to understand Galen’s nature not as an external creator that makes auton- 
omous beings other than itself, but as ‘something’ more immanent that is itself 
present in the living beings and continues to work its capacities in them, as the 
guardian of life: 


AVETITPOTEVTA yàp &dcovrec ATA Kal TEXVIS Kal npovoias EpNUA póvatç Tats 
TOV DAV olaxiGopeva portaic, oddapod Suvapews obdepds Tig pev £xoborc 


91 Nat. Fac. 11 28 K. 
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TO mpocí]xov EauTH, THs à. anwiobons td aMdTPLOV, Tig 8’ &MoLovays te xal 
Teocqvovays TO Ope pov, oüx 018’ Orc odx dv elnuev xorvoryéXocot nepi TE 
TOV QUTIKHY Evepyetav Stareyopevot xal TOAD LAMov Ett mepi THY iuxucv 


xai cvprdans ye TS Qofc.92 


For if it were conceded that they [the living beings] are without guardian- 
ship, devoid of artistry and foresight, governed only by the rule of matter 
and not by any power such as the attracting of what is appropriate to 
itself, the rejecting of what is foreign, the alteration and assimilation 
of that which shall nourish it, then I am sure we would make fools of 
ourselves discussing natural activities, and even more so discussing psy- 
chical activities and, in fact, life as a whole. 


It would be ridiculous to even discuss the activity of the soul without assuming 
that nature, in the form of the natural capacities that are innate in every living 
being, fulfils a governing and guarding function. We can take that quite liter- 
ally, since the activities that are described here (and repeated throughout Nat. 
Fac.) as the activities of nature, are no different than the activities of the lowest 
part of the soul. Again, we notice that, at least when it comes to the parts of the 
soul that man shares with other living beings, and particularly the vegetative 
or desiderative soul seated in the liver, there is nothing about it that hinders an 
analysis in the same physical terms as the rest of creation. This is another way 
in which we need to modify the conclusion of the Aristotelian section in QAM, 
namely that the substance of the soul is a mixture: the conclusion applies only 
to the lower two soul parts, which are in general considered to be the same 
as the souls of plants and animals and can to a large extent be understood as 
the workings of nature itself. This nature, furthermore, is intelligent. That is to 
say, it works according to a systematic teleology, including in its most primary 
activities of cooling, drying, heating and moistening. 


1.6 Conclusion 

To conclude this first paragraph and summarize the results of our analysis, we 
can extract the following views from the first part of QAM and the earlier work 
on which it relies. 

The substance of the lower parts of the soul is a mixture of the elemental 
qualities. This mixture is the formal aspect of the smallest component parts (i.e. 
the homoeomerous bodies) of their respective organs (liver and heart). It is the 
cause of the (psychic) functions exercised from these organs. This substance 


92 Nat. Fac. 11 80 K. 
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itself is formed, and to a large extent also governed by nature. Therefore, 
nature, in a strict sense, is the cause of those functions and that which is pri- 
marily active when these functions are exercised. However, since nature is 
conceived as skilful and wise, this governance should not be understood as a 
random determination of functions that we would otherwise understand as 
being in the control of individual beings, but rather as the manifestation of a 
divine and beautiful teleological order that is as it should be. 

Yet, there is something within this order that makes things more complex, 
because it shares some of the governing skill of nature without completely 
coinciding with it. This has been left out of consideration so far. We shall now 
turn to the next passage in QAM, after the Aristotelian section discussed above, 
where Galen takes up the postponed discussion of the rational part of the soul. 
It will turn out that Galen partly explains this highest part of the soul, the only 
part that is peculiar to human beings (among mortal beings, that is), in the 
same terms as the other two parts. Galen argues that its substance is a mixture 
of elemental qualities as well. However, he also attributes to the rational part a 
rather exceptional status: it shares something with its maker. 


2 Plato and the Rational Part of the Soul 


24 The Substance of the Rational Soul as Mixture 
As we have seen, Galen considers the central thesis of QAM proven if it can be 
shown that the rational part of the soul is mortal and identical to the mixture 
that constitutes the brain, the highest of the three main organs. This conflicts 
with the doctrine of contemporary Platonists, who tend to view the rational 
part of the soul as immortal and capable of existing separately from the body. 
Thus, what Galen has to do from here on (775—782 K) to prove the proposed 
thesis, is to prove the impossibility of the immortality and separate existence 
of the soul. He gives various arguments to this end, most of them in some way 
showing the dependence of the state of the soul on the body and thus discred- 
iting the idea of the soul's independent existence. The example of wine, for 
instance, is recurrent in showing how, upon consumption of it, the capacities 
of the soul are immediately affected by the change in the bodily mixture. 
Galen proceeds to show that the hot, cold, dry and wet, so all four of the 
elementary qualities that make up the mixture of the brain, each modify 
the capacities of the rational soul and can even cause death or — as the 
Platonists would have it — the separation from the body. Now, it is important to 
note that Galen, by arguing against the immortality and separate existence of 
the rational part of the soul, i.e. against its independence of a specific bodily 
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constitution, is actually arguing in favour of it being a mixture of the brain. This 
becomes clear from the disjunction he presents at the outset of the Platonic 
section: 


el nev obv TO AoyiGopevov el8oc tfc puxe Zot Ovytdv, Éacou xal abTO xpácite TIC 
eyuneporov: xal nave’ obtw xà THS puys Eloy ve xoi uépr vac Suvdpetg Eno- 
pévaç Ečer tH xpdoel, TouTECTIV TH THS puys ovata: ci 8^ dbdvatov Eotat, Wç 
ó IA&cov BotrAetan, did ti ywptZetar poxPevtos apodpac 1) dmepPeppavOevtos 
Jj bmepEepavOevtos T) nepvypavðévtoç o0 EynepcrAon, “AAS dv neroke 
ypåpaç abtdg Waren xal TAMA TA KATA TAOTHY Eyparpe.93 


Thus if the reasoning form of the soul is mortal, it too will be a particular 
mixture, [namely] of the brain, and then all the forms and parts of the 
soul will have their capacities dependent on the mixture — that is, on 
the substance of the soul; but if it turns out to be immortal, as Plato would 
have it, he would have done well to explain in writing himself why it is 
separated when the brain is excessively cooled, heated, dried or moist- 
ened, as he wrote about the other matters concerning it [i.e. the soul]. 


tr. SINGER, modified 


Clearly, we have a dilemmatic structure here: the rational part of the soul is 
either mortal or immortal. If it is mortal, it is a mixture, as the other two parts 
have been shown to be. If it is immortal, it should not be dependent for its exis- 
tence on the condition of the mixture (since that, in any case, is not immortal). 
Galen is out to argue against the immortality of the soul in this passage, and 
given the form of the disjunction he presents at the outset, that means that he 
argues in favour of the rational soul being a mixture.?^ And in fact he returns 
to this disjunction further on in the text (787 K), where he presents it again, 
saying that if the soul is the form of a homoeomerous body - this formulation 
should not surprise us anymore by now - the thesis that the capacities of the 
soul follow the mixture of the body is proven beyond doubt. Again, the only 
other option is that of a Platonic immortal soul: 


93 QAM 371-38,8 Müller (Iv 774-5 K), here I follow Bazou's text (except for her addition of 
adty after dik ti xopltevot, which I agree with Singer seems unnecessary), cf. Singer (2013) 
notes 413-15. 

94 Cf. Vinkesteijn (2019). 
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el uv yàp elddc otv dpotouepods owyatos Y vy), Thv amdderEw ¿č ofc 
THS oclo EEopev Extotnuovimawrtatyy: el 8' bro8otueda tabtyv dOdvatov elvot 
gbow tdtav £youcaty, wç 6 TAdtwv £Aeyev, AAAA Td ye SeomdCecOant xal SovdAcd- 
EW TH TWMATL xod KAT’ CDTOV ExEtvov OLoAoyeltat ...95 


For if, on the one hand, the soul is the form of a homoeomerous body, we 
shall have the demonstration based on its very substance, which is the 
most scientific demonstration possible. If, on the other hand, we would 
take it to be something immortal, having a nature of itself, as Plato said, 
even then he himself agrees that it is dominated by, and enslaved to, 
the body ... 


‘The demonstration’ here refers to the demonstration of the central thesis 
of QAM, as the preceding sentences make clear. The most scientific demon- 
stration of this thesis is that proceeding from the very substance of the soul, 
namely the demonstration that shows that the substance of the soul must be 
the form of a homoeomerous body, i.e. the mixture of elemental qualities that 
constitutes this body. Again, such a demonstration would logically imply 
that the capacities of the soul are dependent on the mixtures, since capacities 
are dependent on the substance of which they are said to be capacities. Again, 
this is the exact way Galen views the relation between the general thesis that 
the capacities of the soul follow the mixtures of the body and the stronger 
thesis that the substance of the soul is a mixture of elemental qualities: if the 
latter is true, that is the most scientific demonstration of the former, departing 
from the very substance of the subject under investigation. And it seems as if 
Galen takes that demonstration to have been given at this point in the text, 
after the other leg of the dilemma, the option of the Platonic immortal soul, 
has been rendered implausible by several objections. But, states Galen, even 
if we would take the soul to be something immortal (which would mean that 
the central thesis of QAM would not be directly proven from the substance of 
the soul itself, as it seems it has been now), then we could still prove the cen- 
tral thesis, even by means of what Plato himself has said (also supported by 
Aristotle and Hippocrates, as Galen goes on to show). Thus, in this part of QAM, 


95 QAM 48,3-8 Müller (1v 787 K), I follow Singer and the Ms tradition here, reading d@dvatov 
and notácopgaxov in Müller's line 5 (which Bazou also takes over), cf. Singer (2013) Textual 
Note 4.27, but for another reason: Galen here returns to the earlier disjunction between 
the soul being mortal (and thus a mixture) or immortal. Which also means that the dif- 
ference between d6&vorcov and dcwpatov is not as important as it might seem here, since 
they necessarily go together in Galen's dilemma. 
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following the passage just quoted, he proceeds to take up the other side of the 
disjunction, although it seems to have already been repudiated. He argues that 
even if it would be accepted, QAM's central thesis that the capacities of the soul 
follow the mixtures of the body remains true.?6 Therefore, in the part after 
IV 787 K, Galen does not argue for the substance of the soul being a mixture of 
elemental qualities anymore. From here on, he only argues for the thesis that 
the capacities of the soul follow the mixtures of the body, showing that this 
should be admitted even by those who do not agree with his previous argu- 
ment that the substance of the soul is a mixture of elemental qualities. 
However, in the Platonic section, Galen is concerned with disproving the 
possibility of the soul existing independent of a specific bodily mixture: 


-.. TOAÔ Aéyety orücóc, Wç od x&v el8oc cwpatos ExitySeldv got dnodéEaoOat 
TH Aoyieo oan tbuynyv. &xdAovbBov yap 60 todto TH nepi puys Sdypati tod 
IIA&eovoc, dddetéw 8’ obdepio Eyw A&yetv abtob Sta Td ph yryvwoxety pe THY 
ovolav tfc Puys ónoia ttc otw, Ex TOO yévouc THV dowudtwv oroOepévovy 
Hudv drdpyet adtyv.97 


... I dare to state myself that not every kind of body is suitable to receive 
the rational soul. For I see this as consequent upon Plato's doctrine of the 
soul, but I am not able to state any demonstration for it, because I would 
not know what kind of thing the substance of the soul is, as long as we 
assume that it belongs to the class of non-bodily things. 


tr. SINGER, modified 


Interestingly, the ‘daring’ (forms of toAudw) is a recurrent motif, as we shall 
see, when it comes to making statements on the substance of the soul that do 
away with non-bodily options.?? For Galen, as we have seen, the soul comes 
to be when the elemental qualities mix in a certain way in the prime matter. 
That is to say, without that specific mixture of the qualities, the soul would not 
come to be. Therefore, he says, not every kind of body is capable of receiving?? 


96 Compare the remark in Loc. Aff. cited earlier: ‘Since the soul either is a mixture of the 
active qualities, or is altered by the mixture of these qualities ...' Galen refers to QAM in 
this chapter as well. 

97 QAM 3816-23 Müller (1v 775-6 K). 

98 See also Vinkesteijn (2019). 

99 Galen must be taking over the word ‘receiving’ from Aristotle's De Anima 1 3 407b20-27, 
where Aristotle rebukes thinkers who try to state what the soul is, without also taking 
the body which receives it (tod ðekopévov owpatoç) into account, ‘as if it were possible, in 
accordance with the Pythagorean stories, that any soul could enter into any body’. This 
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the rational soul — and it is easy to see how this argument could just as well 
be extended to the other soul parts that are not under discussion here. But, 
according to Platonists (or Galen's reading of them), the soul exists indepen- 
dently of the particular form of the body it inhabits, and therefore does not 
require any specific mixture of the elemental qualities. A consequence of this 
view would be, according to Galen, that the soul could inhabit any kind of 
body, since the conditions of its existence do not include the constitutive prop- 
erties of a particular kind of body. 

In Foet. Form., on the contrary, Galen describes how the higher part of the 
soul comes to be within an existent hylomorphic construct, depending on 
the food-distribution of the liver and the heat of the heart. The brain of the 
infant is constructed later than the two other main organs, and its powers — 
such as perception, voluntary movement and thinking — come to be only after 
the completion of the organ. Thus, Galen argues that the activity of the ratio- 
nal soul is dependent on a specific organ that in turn presumes other functions 
which have previously developed in the human body. 

Galen then remarks that 'this may also be learned from the book in whichI 
show that the soul’s faculties follow the mixture of the body’! 

To Galen, a soul that exists by itself without being an aspect somehow of a 
specific bodily construct, is unfathomable. If the soul is considered to be non- 
bodily, he declares himself unable to understand what it is, as we have seen. 

This is not a mere declaration of agnosticism — as it has been read — but 
much rather a reductio ad absurdum of one side of the previously presented 
disjunction, namely the Platonic view that the rational part of the soul is 
immortal and capable of an existence separate and independent of the 
body. Obviously, when Galen states that he is not able to fathom this pos- 
sibility, even after inquiring into it carefully and considering it often, he does 
not mean to say that this is merely because of some lack of ability on his part, 
so that perhaps another, better qualified person could in the meantime have 
an adequately scientific notion of an immortal soul existing independently of 


argument is clearly aimed at Platonists in particular. Galen agrees with this critique and 
holds that the soul comes to be with the body, rather than that the body at any time 
'receives' an already existent soul. 

ioo Foet. Form. 76,10-78,11 Nickel (v 672-74 K); translation Singer (1997). 

101 This passage has been taken as an expression of Galen's supposed agnosticism with 
regard to the substance of the (rational part of the) soul by Donini (1996), 198. I think that, 
as Singer's translation also brings out, the emphasis should be on ¿f here, which means 
that this statement serves as a disqualification of one of the legs of the previously given 
dilemma rather than as a general expression of agnosticism with regard to the substance 
of the soul (although I certainly agree with Donini that Galen is less explicit on the ratio- 
nal part of the soul than on the other parts). 
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the body. We know enough about Galen’s own estimation of himself and his 
contemporaries to conclude this much. Again, given the dilemmatic form of 
the argument, it is an argument for the mortality of the rational part of the soul 
and, since this was assumed as a consequence of its mortality, for the rational 
part of the soul being a mixture of elemental qualities.!° In fact, this becomes 
clearer in the sentences immediately following, where Galen suggests how 
much more plausible it is to understand the mixture to be the substance of the 
soul, since it can account for all the observable qualitative differences that he 
took to be the starting point of his argument at the beginning of the text: 


ev Lev yàp gwpact ye Tas KpdcEts OOH m&kumOAD te Stapepodaas UU ]Acv xai 
naunóňaç oŭoaç' dcowyctov 8’ odatas adtijs xag’ Exvtyy elvan Suvapevys, odx 
avons dé MoLdTHTOG H ElSoug TwWLATOS OVdELLlaV £rtvoG) Stapopdy xaitot TOA- 
Romig Erroxepapervds te xai CytTHaas Epes, GAA’ obdE mwc o08£v ooa 100 
gTwpatos cig ov adTo Sbvait’ dv Exteiverda103 


For in the bodies, I see that the mixtures are completely different from 
each other and very many in number, but with a non-bodily substance 
able to exist by itself, not being a quality or form of the body, I do not dis- 
cern any difference, even though I have often considered it and inquired 
into it carefully — nor, indeed, do I discern how, not being any part of the 
body, it would be able to extend through the whole of it. 


tr. SINGER, modified 


Again, Galen states that if the soul is to be taken as something other than a 
form or quality of the body, such as he showed the mixture to be, he does not 
see a way to explain the observable diversity of individual souls and psychic 
functions. This clearly refers back to the starting point of the observable differ- 
ences in the affections and actions of small children. The other option, the soul 
being the mixture of qualities, simply has superior explanatory value, which 
is one of the reasons why Galen is more sympathetically disposed towards it, 
besides it being better matched to his empirical findings. We can find this idea 
elsewhere in Galen, too, as in the following passage in which he expresses his 


102 Cf. also QAM 4647-23 Müller (1v 785 K), where Galen states that it has been shown 
that the substance of the soul is composed in accordance with the mixture that forms the 
homoeomerous bodies, unless one assumes that the soul can exist separately from 
the body, as Plato does. 

103 QAM 38,23-39,4 Müller (1v 776 K). 
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own carefulness in accepting this (after all) speculative conclusion, as well as 
the fact that it does seem to be in agreement with his empirical findings: 


008 yap odde tobto Td Sdypa, mpiv ev &rotct coi KATA uépoc óptoAoyoupé- 
votc &&eupetv, etoAunoapev arnogyvacbat viv 8’ émetdy mereloueOd te THV 
oùgiav tdv Õuvåpewv oddév do napa thv motàv elvan xpácty, ÄTNAVTA TE TH 
KATH TAÇ Stayvwcets TE xal MPOPPY GELS xod Qepaneias imi ToUTW TH Õóypatı 
avppwvodv’ ebpioxoper, evrAdyws, olo, xal voc érropévouc tals dvwpdrors 
Svoxpactats THs xadiaç apvypods EvtadBa SAGopev.104 


This is because I did not dare to assert this doctrine before finding out if 
all particular [observations] are in agreement with it. But now, since we 
have already been convinced that the substance of capacities is nothing 
but a particular mixture, and, since we have found that all [observations] 
regarding diagnosis, prognosis and therapy are in agreement with this 
view, it was reasonable, I suppose, that we would also give an account on 
this occasion of pulses that follow the anomalous imbalances of mixture 
in the heart. 


tr. HAVRDA 2017, slightly modified 


Again, Galen writes about ‘daring’ to make the statement that the substance of 
capacities is a mixture, and relates it to the extent of agreement with his prac- 
tice as a doctor: unlike the Platonic option of the soul as a separate substance, 
it is a speculative position that is in agreement with his empirical findings. 
As we have briefly mentioned before, Galen announces in the (earlier) On the 
Causes of Symptoms that he might have the audacity to make a statement with 
regard to the substance of the soul in another work (‘abti¢ u£v yàp cfc Puyijs 
THY obatav tows pev xai xat’ AANV Tivà npaypateiav dropnvacbat oA qr] póv!).105 
He then adds the remark that the substance of the soul must be one of two 
things: either it is something that ‘uses’ the primary organs through pneuma or 
blood, or it is ‘in’ the primary organs themselves. The last option seems to be 
completely compatible with my proposed reading of QAM. 

It appears as if Galen, after the Platonic section with its arguments against 
the immortality and supposed separate existence of the soul, indeed considers 
it proven that the entire soul is a mixture of the elementary qualities. The cru- 
cial passage in this respect is Galen's discussion of the view of Andronicus the 


104 Praes. Puls. 1X 305,15-306,4 K. 
105 Caus. Symp. VII 191,9—11 K. 
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Peripatetic (782-83 K), right after the Platonic section. This is not a coinciden- 
tal position in the text, as should be obvious by now, for Andronicus is credited 
with espousing the view that the entire soul is a mixture.!96 Andronicus’ posi- 
tion is a reflection of the position Galen’s text is reaching at this point. We have 
already seen that Galen repeats the conclusion of the Aristotelian section — the 
lower two parts of the soul (or any parts that are mortal) are nothing else than 
a mixture of the qualities — right after the discussion of the rational part.!07 
At this point, however, Galen takes the discussion a step further and brings 
in Andronicus, who apparently stated that the substance of the entire soul is 
either a mixture or a capacity dependent on the mixture: 


'Ay8póvuxov 8& tov Iepinatytixoy, ött Lev SAws EetoAunaev aro~rvacbat tHV 
odoiay ths uxf|c ws EAedGepog dvhp diveu Tod mteptrAÉxety doupac, ETava TE 
Tt&vo Kal ànoðéyoua THy Tpoaipect tvðpóç ...108 


... and as for Andronicus the Peripatetic, because he dared to speak out 
on the substance of the soul as a whole, as a free man without unclear 
complications, I praise him highly and I accept the position of the man... 


tr. SINGER, modified 


Again, we find a form of the verb toAudw: Galen suggests that it takes some 
daring to express the view that the substance of the soul is a mixture. What is 
more, he applauds Andronicus not only for his bravery, but also for his position 
itself, and accepts it (‘I accept’ is even a rather weak translation of &ro8£yopot 
here, one could also think of ‘I agree with, or ‘I follow’).!09 He agrees with 


106 agree with Singer (2013, note ad locum), that Galen presents Andronicus as speaking 
about the soul as a whole (wç): ‘The sense that he is thus talking about all the soul, 
rather than just its ‘mortal’ parts, seems to be included’. 

107 Hankinson (2006) 250, on this passage: ‘This text sees Galen at his most forthright, at least 
in regard to the lower two parts of the soul: he seems unequivocally to adopt an identity- 
theory regarding them. These parts of the soul really must be the appropriate (physical) 
mixtures, with the powers that result from them being attributes of the souls rather than 
the souls themselves. 

108 QAM 4442-7 Müller (Iv 782 K). 

109 There might be some irony in Galen's words here, his praise of Andronicus could be con- 
sidered somewhat excessive — why would it be so brave to speak on the substance of the 
soul as Andronicus does? On the other hand, we have seen how this 'daring' is a recur- 
rent motive in Galen's talk of the substance of the soul. What is perhaps more striking, 
is that Galen first praises Andronicus for his clarity, to then proceed to point out that he 
confused the notions of substance and capacity, which must surely count as a very grave 
confusion for Galen. Perhaps, therefore, Galen ridicules Andronicus somewhat with his 
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Andronicus in as far as he states that the substance of the soul is a mixture, 
and merely disagrees with him in as far as Andronicus adds the possibility that 
it could rather be a capacity dependent on the mixture.!? Galen's problem 
here is with the confused equation of substance and capacity.! That is why 
he immediately explains (with yàp indicating that this is the reason for his 
disagreement with Andronicus) that the soul has many capacities and is itself 
asubstance (and more specifically, as he adds, a certain mixture of the elemen- 
tal qualities): 


öt Ò rot xpácty elvat pyow 7) Sóvapıv Enopevyy TH xp&cet, péupopat TH Tpo- 
cOécet THs Suvapews. el yàp Y oy) nox Exel Suvapets oocío tig obca xoi 
toot’ ópOQc ' AptetovéAst A£Aexcou ... órdpyety o0x &yycpet AO TI TAPA THY 
xpdaw, wç dAtyov £ynpoc6ev &BOebxvuo.12 


... but surely when he says that it [the substance of the soul] is a mixture 
or a capacity dependent on the mixture, I disapprove of the addition of 
capacity. For if the soul has many capacities, while itself being some kind 
of substance, and this has been said correctly by Aristotle ... it is not pos- 
sible for it to be anything else but the mixture, as has been demonstrated 
a little before. 


tr. SINGER, modified 


Galen does not just recite Aristotelian doctrine here: Aristotle has ‘correctly’ 
(099@¢) stated the difference between capacity and substance with regard to 
the soul." He is accepting the doctrine of Andronicus (as he presents it) that 
the substance of the soul is a mixture and simply adds: ‘as has been dem- 
onstrated a little before’, clearly referring to the Aristotelian section on the 
substance of the soul being a certain mixture of the four qualities. Presumably, 
he here also refers back to the arguments against the Platonic position of 
the immortality and separate existence of the rational part of the soul, since 


praise in this passage, even though he agrees with his final position (as Galen himself 
presents it). 

110 Itis important to note that the reference here is still to thv odctav tH puys, about which 
Andronicus has made these statements. 

111 Cf. Hankinson (2006) 244 f.; Sharples (2006) 178 on Andronicus’ position. 

112 QAM 4448-453 Müller (1v 783 K), following the suggestion to place txdpyew after the 
parenthesis, which renders Müller's conjecture of Aéyetv (followed by Bazou) unneces- 
sary, Cf. Singer (2013) textual note 4.21 (Singer does take over the conjecture himself). 

113 Cf Singer (2013), for the view that Galen refrains from presenting his own doctrine here 
and in many other places in QAM, but is ‘mainly concerned to prove what an Aristotelian 
ought to think’. (361) 
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Andronicus’ position concerns the whole soul. After the discussion of all three 
parts of the soul, the lower two in an Aristotelian and the higher rational part 
in a Platonic context, we find Galen applauding the view that the entire soul 
is a mixture of the elementary qualities. He only corrects Andronicus in as far 
as he neglects the difference between substance and capacity, stating that he 
disapproves merely of the addition that the substance of the soul may also 
be a capacity dependent on the mixture (perhaps also because this would 
be problematic for the soul’s status as a primary cause of movement). The 
soul's capacities are dependent on the mixture, but the soul itself has to be 
a substance, not a capacity. Therefore, it has to be the mixture itself, as has 
been shown earlier. I see no other way here than to conclude that Galen, at 
least in this work, adheres to the thesis that the substance of the whole soul is a 
mixture of elemental qualities. That is to say, that the substance of each of the 
three parts is a specific mixture constituting homoeomerous parts that primar- 
ily exercise the activities of the soul from the respective organs. 


2.2 The Mixture of the Rational Soul 

However, we have also noticed that Galen reserves a special position for the 
rational part of the soul. This is evident from the very structure of the text. 
In fact, with his arguments against the immortality and separate existence of 
the soul, Galen opens up a very Platonic-looking vertical perspective in which 
knowledge and the intelligence of the rational part of the soul are connected to 
the stars by virtue of their related dryness.” Galen argues against the separate 
existence of the soul by showing that even its rational part is affected by the 
elementary qualities of dryness and wetness. Yet, at the same time and through 
the same argument, he connects the part of the soul that does the understand- 
ing to the heavenly realm of the stars. Thus, something of the Platonic ideal 
of dpoiwotg em remains in place despite the arguments against the immortal 
soul. In Galen's cosmos, though, where the traditional Platonic dualism is not 
affirmed, this ideal may perhaps rather be called a ópoiwoiç oópovà or dopo 
(which does not make it less of a ópoícctc 029, however). He reminds us that 
Plato stated that the soul, by being bound to the body, forgets what it used to 
know. Galen offers us a rather specific interpretation of this Platonic doctrine: 


Aéyet yàp MSE voc adtois Pypacw èv Tipo xaT Exetvo Td ywelov Tod ovy- 
ypåupaToŞ, Evea eroi tods Geovd¢ Onpuoupyfjoot tov d&vOewrov evdodvtag THY 


114 QAM 4319-20 Müller (1v 782 K); QAM 47,14-6 Müller (1v 786 K). 
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KOdvatov purr 'eic &rippurov oôpa xod dndpputov’ eVdnrov Ott THY LYPOTHTA 
THS TOV Bpepv odciag aivittouevoc.i5 


For he [Plato] says something like this in these very words in the Timaeus, 
in that part of the work in which he states that the gods craft the human 
being by placing the immortal soul ‘in a body subject to influx and out- 
flow’. It is quite evident that this is an oblique reference to the wetness of 
the substance of infants. 


tr. SINGER, modified 


The reference to the substance of infants reminds us of the starting-point of 
Galen's text, where he presented the observable differences between children 
as proof for our given difference in nature. The crafting of the gods concerns 
the original formation of the human being that would result, according to 
Galen, in a given nature in accordance with a certain mixture and also, as we 
now learn, in a (still) disabled state of the faculty of understanding due to pre- 
dominant wetness.!!6 

But Galen goes on to cite another passage from the Timaeus (44a8—9), which 
explains that our soul indeed 'becomes mindless at first' but is able to 'acquire 
a calm' and ‘become intelligent’ when ‘the stream of growth and nourishment’ 
that comes upon it is reduced. As Galen explains, the reduction of this stream 
is to be understood as the change from the wet state of the substance of the 
infant to a more dried state of the mixture. Note the self-evident manner in 
which Galen can use the words ‘ts tOv Bpepôv ovciag’ (1v 780 K), the sub- 
stance of the infants, here to refer to the child’s mixture of elemental qualities, 
being relatively wet or dry. Note also how obvious it is now in his text that the 
state of this mixture determines the capacities of the child, i.e. the rational 
capacity of understanding in this case. The Platonic ‘recollection’ (&vdpvyatc) 
of the knowledge that the separate soul obtained in a former heavenly state is 
given a material (or rather, elemental) twist by Galen, for it is this increasing 
dryness that brings the soul into a state of understanding (and potentially even 
likens it to the stars).!!? 

The role of the stars in QAM and the likening of the dryness of the intel- 
ligent soul to the dryness of the stars are not random and fit with the Platonic 
doctrine Galen cites from the Timaeus. There, the divine maker of the universe 


115 QAM 4211-7 Müller (1v 780 K). 

116 Cf Temp 1578 f. K and San. Tu. V1 4—5 K, where the wetness of infants is more elaborately 
described. 

117 QAM 43)10-44,2 Müller (1v 781-2 K) and 47,918 Müller (1v 786 K). 
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creates from the mixture of the soul of the universe the immortal parts of the 
human souls, a number equal to the stars, and assigns to each soul a star. If 
such a soul, after being incarnated, would succeed in mastering its emotions 
and living just, it would ‘return again to the dwelling of its kindred star'!!$ 
Particularly in the context of the Timaeus, presented as a follow-up on the 
Republic, both this mastering and the notion of living justly are about the rela- 
tion between the several parts of the soul and the extent to which the rational 
part is in control. In line with this, Galen states that the soul becomes more like 
a star, if it becomes more understanding and less occupied with the needs and 
desires of its lower parts. That is to say, in the end, when it lives what is con- 
sidered a more philosophical life - remember the virtue that the Pythagoreans 
and Platonists achieved according to Galen, by taking good care of their mix- 
ture.!? Thus, when the causal forces that the different soul-parts exercise, are 
checked and controlled by the rational part in the end, the substance of the 
soul will become more like the substance of stars. This seems to me an adap- 
tation of the general Platonic doctrine that we also find for example in the 
(probably near-contemporary) Handbook of Platonism presumably written by 
Alcinous.!”° It is stated there that ‘souls which achieved dominance over these 
affections [sensations, pleasure and pain, fear and anger] and were in no way 
constrained by them would live justly and return to their kindred star?! Galen 
merely takes out the notion of the afterlife, which is in fact not needed if we 
assume that we can liken the substance of our rational soul to that of the stars 
to some extent during our life. 

In QAM, Galen cites one of Heraclitus’ fragments: ‘adyy Enoh oy) copwtdty)’ 
(leaving out the addition xoi dpicty), which is best translated, considering 
Heraclitus’ other remarks on the ‘moist soul’: ‘a ray of light is the dry soul, 
wisest’.122 Throughout the fragments of Heraclitus there is a basic opposition 
between the moist and dry soul to be found. The dry soul is associated with 
wisdom and the light of the heavenly bodies, the moist soul with drunkenness, 
those desires and acts that man has in common with animals, and even the 
death of the soul.?? In the same passage of QAM where he cites Heraclitus, 


118 Tim. 42b3-4. 

119 QAM 32,9ff. Müller (1v 768 K). 

120 Dillon (1993). 

121 Alcinous Handbook of Platonism 16,2 (tr. Dillon). 

122 QAM 47,12 Müller (1v 786 K). Cf. Kahn’s (1979) excellent commentary on fr. CIX (DK 18) in 
his edition of Heraclitus' fragments. 

123 Kahn (1979) commentary on fr. CIX, gives references to the relevant fragments. Cf. also 
Theophrastus On sense perception 3-4, on Parmenides: 'Parmenides did not define any- 
thing at all except that, the elements being two in number, knowledge is in accordance 
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Galen calls the stars ‘of the nature of light’ (avyoetdet¢) and ‘dry’ (Enpods).!24 In 
PHP, he predicates the same term avyoetdes of the nveðpa that comes from the 
brain — note that this pneuma has to be moving downwards to permeate and 
govern the rest of the body, like the intelligence of the heavenly bodies perme- 
ates the earthly bodies (see below) — and nvedua is considered (and rejected) 
in PHP as one of the possible options for the substance of the soul.?5 This 
‘psychic’ veda fulfils an important role in the transmission of psychic func- 
tions throughout the body (especially that of vision, sensation in general and 
voluntary motion) because it moves from the brain through the nerves that 
connect the whole body (likewise the ‘vital’ zveóp that stems from the heart 
moves through the arteries).126 

We have seen how one of Galen’s objections against the Platonic doctrine 
of the soul was that such a soul is not able to stretch out or extend (éxtetvw) 
through the entire body because it is not anything bodily itself.!2” But, accept- 
ing the thesis that the soul is a certain mixture of elemental qualities located 
in the three main organs, the extension of the soul's capacities through the rest 
of the body might still be considered a serious problem (even though the 
rest of the body is also formed of combinations of the same elemental qualities, 
the different parts are formed from different combinations and form separate 
organs).!28 The nveĝpa seems to play an important role here. Before we go on, 
it might be helpful to note that Galen's notion of (psychic and vital) nvedpa as 
presented in PHP and other works and the thesis proposed in QAM that the 
substance of the soul is a mixture of elemental qualities need not be at odds 
with each other in any way. First, in QAM, right after he has approved of the 
position of Andronicus that the whole soul is a mixture of elemental qualities, 
Galen states that the Stoics adhere to a similar kind of notion of the substance 
of the soul, since they believe it to be a kind of rvsópa that is composed of a 
specific combination of the elemental qualities.!29 Thus, Galen seems to have 


with the one that prevails (xoà tò bmep8dMov). For when the hot or the cold dominates, 
the thought becomes different. The better and the purer one of two is the one produced 
by what is hot ...’ I thank Jaap Mansfeld for pointing out this passage. 

124 QAM 4714-6 Müller (1v 786 K). 

125 PHP VII 474,3-7 De Lacy (v 642 K). Cf. also Hipp. Epid. V1, XVIIB 214 K; Loc. Aff. viii 218 K. 
This xveOpo is often related to vision, moving between the eyes and the brain, Galen uses 
the term avyocióéc mostly in the phrase tò vfjc dpews dpyavov adyoetdéc. 

126 PHP VII 444,29-33 De Lacy (v 608 K); Loc. Aff. v111 175 K; Loc. Aff. VIII 233 K; cf. Trompeter 
(2018) on the relation between these different kinds of pneuma; Celkyte (forthcoming) 
for a more extensive discussion on pneuma in Galen. 

127 QAM 39,3-4 Müller (1v 776 K). 

128 Cf. Tieleman (1996), 155. 

129 QAM 454 f. Müller (1v 783-4 K). 
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no problem here in conflating the mixture and the mvebya to get the Stoics on 
board. But second, and more importantly, Galen explicitly rejects the mvedpa as 
an option for being the substance of the soul already in PHP. First he suggests 
that, on the basis of his previous findings, one might consider the nveĝpa in the 
ventricles of the brain to be either the ‘first home’ of the soul (tò meatov oixnth- 
piov) if the soul is regarded as incorporeal, or otherwise to be the soul itself, if 
the soul is regarded as corporeal. But Galen then rejects both of these options: 


CAN’ Stav ye covoyOetcv THY xoUu&v dAtyov Botepov alıç aloOdvytat xoi 
xivita TÒ Cov, odxét’ Coddétepov) olóv te påvar t&v cionuévan drcoyetv 
touti TÒ mvebpc.. BEATLOV ody brroAaBety £v ox LEV TH coperti TOO EyneparAov 
Thy puyi olxety, fyvtg mot’ dv H Kata TH odciav — oŭnw yàp nepi tovtov oxé- 
his Huet — tò mMedtov 8’ adtig Spyavov elc te vàc aicbyaets dria tod ov 
xoi npocétt tag xxd’ Spuyv xivjoetc Todt’ elvot tò mvedpa, 16 xal xevwðév, 
&yptc dv alıç dbporcOh, thy Lev Cory odx dqpatpetadat tò CHov, dvaloOytov dé 
xai àxivntov EpydCeoOat. xattot ye, eirep Hv adtO Y) THs Wuyfj¢ obcto, cvvdte- 
poetoet’ dv abt@ xevouuévo TapaypHc Td CHov.130 


But when presently, after the ventricles have been closed up, the animal 
regains sensation and motion, it is no longer possible to accept either 
alternative. It is better, then, to assume that the soul dwells in the actual 
body of the brain, whatever its substance may be - for the inquiry has 
not yet reached this question — and that the soul’s first instrument for 
all the sensations of the animal and for its voluntary motions as well is 
this pneuma; and therefore, when the pneuma has escaped, and until it 
is collected again, it does not deprive the animal of its life but renders 
it incapable of sensation and motion. Yet if the pneuma were itself the 
substance of the soul, the animal would immediately die along with 
the escape of the pneuma. 


tr. DE LACY 


So the nveĝpa is neither the ‘first home’ of the soul, nor the soul itself. What the 
soul itself is, remains unanswered here, although it is said to dwell in the body 
of the brain — which is perfectly compatible with our analysis of QAM.?! The 
vveüpot is rather defined as the soul's first instrument for the sensations and 


130 PHP VII 444,2-11 De Lacy (v 606 K). 

131 Cf. Loc. Aff. vi11 75 K, also referred to above, for the difference between the soul itself 
and 'the body of the brain' and the analogous difference between the brain affected as a 
homoeomerous and an organic part respectively. 
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voluntary motions.!?? Since the function of the nveĝpa is one of transmission, 
it is unsuitable to be identified with the soul itself or the substance of the soul, 
which is located in the three main organs, whereas it can be considered an 
instrument of the soul.!?? It is the stuff through which the soul stretches itself 
out through the body, and which has its y, in the main organs. Sensations 
and voluntary motions, after all, require a connection to all ends of the body. 
Thus, Galen's notion of the soul as veda and of the substance of the soul as a 
mixture, are not only compatible but can even support each other. Questions 
remain on the precise relation of mvedua and the mixture, particularly as 
regards to the stuff of the nveĝpa: presumably, it must be very fine, as it travels 
quickly throughout the body, but it must also have some resemblance to the 
mixtures that the organs are constituted of in order to fulfil its communica- 
tive and transmissive function. But these questions cannot be further pursued 
here. 

We have seen how the psychic mvebpya is said by Galen to have some resem- 
blance to light, and how it moves from the brain, through the nerves, to the 
rest of the body.!*4 Galen only uses the term atvyoet6y, for the nveðpa that comes 
from the brain (and that forms the basis for the capacity of vision), and not for 
the ‘vital’ sort of nveĝpa that comes from the heart, which is in line with the 
exclusive connection of the rational part of the soul to the heavenly bodies. 
In the epode of up, Galen dwells on the amazing intelligence of the heavenly 
bodies, which permeates everything below: 


tig 8' oùx dv Evdds evebvpNnon vodv tiva Govoquy Eyovta Bavuasthv emtBavtor 
THS Ys ExtetetaoOat Kate nAvta TH uóptor; (...) GAA Swe evtadOa qatvecot 
vods Tig dpicvodpevos Ex TAV vw cwuATwy, & xai Osea uévoo Tivi TAPAY OT uot 
Oavuáčew emépyetat TÒ xdXXoc Tfj; ovatac, Alov meATov xol pdAtota, LET’ 


abtov 8& ceAjvngs, celta t&v dotépwy, èv olg cixds, dow nép gott xal | 100 


132 Cf. PHP VII 446, n f. De Lacy (Iv 609 K): '... and we also learned that the psychic pneuma 
is neither the essence of the soul nor its dwelling, but its first instrument ...' (tr. De Lacy). 

133 Cf. Hankinson (2006), 236: ‘pneuma is thus a necessary medium of transmission (like 
the fluid in a hydraulic system), and perhaps also a fuel for the movement, but not the 
source of the motion itself: and so it is not the substance of the soul’. Cf. Trompeter (2018) 
particularly 193 f.; Celkyte (forthcoming). 

134 See notes 125-6 above; cf. Caus. Resp. 8 (1v 469 K); UP 1 482 Helmreich (111 483 K), 11 93 
Helmreich (111 813K); in PHP VII, 448,4 ff. De Lacy (v 611 K), Galen questions whether all 
nerves have pneuma in them. I thank Aiste Celkyte for some of these references, for a 
detailed discussion of these and other passages on pneuma in Galen, see her forthcoming 
The Unity of Galen's Physiology. 
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TWATOS obcío xadapwtépa, TOTOUTW xal TOV voOv Evolxety TOAD TOD KATA xà 
ywa cwpata Bertin te xal dxpiBeatepov.135 


Who would not immediately infer that some intelligence possessing 
amazing power treads the earth and extends through its every part? 
(...) But even here some intelligence appears to be reaching us from the 
bodies above, and the beauty of their substance forces anyone that sees 
them to be amazed at once, that of the sun first and foremost, that of the 
moon after that, and next that of the stars, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the intelligence that dwells in them is exactly that much better and 
sharper than that [which dwells] in the earthly bodies as the substance 
of their body is purer. 
tr. MAY, slightly modified 


The marvellous usefulness of the parts that is praised throughout UP is 
grounded in an intelligence that primarily dwells in the heavens. In his Epode 
Galen both affirms the dependence of the observable teleological order on an 
intelligent principle, as well as the affinity of that principle with our rational- 
ity. Some kind of intelligent force reaches down from the heavenly bodies, 
apparently its primary location, and extends through every part of the earthly 
beings — as we observed, forming a beautiful analogy with the extension of the 
psychic pneuma from the brain downwards to the rest of the body.!36 

In this analogy between our brain and the heavenly bodies, the notion 
of a xowy ovata is operative, too, for the difference between our intelligence 
and that of the heavenly bodies is not essential but gradual. It is grounded in 
the difference in substance of their respective bodies: how intelligent must the 
heavenly bodies with their pure substances be, asks Galen, when we consider 
that the intelligence of men like Plato, Aristotle, Hipparchus and Archimedes 
came to be in something that moist or muddy (£v BopBópo tocobtw)?!3” Again, 
there is a direct correspondence between the purity of the bodily substance, or 
its relative dryness, and the quality of the intelligence of a given being. There 


135 UP 11 446,719 Helmreich (1v 358-9 K). 

136 Cf. Sem. 136,7-9 (IV 584-5 K): '... just as we see externally the distribution of sunlight to 
the circumambient, and within us (the distribution of quality) from heart to arteries and 
brain to nerves’. (tr. De Lacy); Loc. Aff. vi11 66,9-67,6 K; Plotinus, Enneads 1v, 8, 4: ‘So it is 
with the individual souls; the appetite for the divine Intellect urges them to return to their 
source, but they have, too, a power apt to administration in this lower sphere; they may be 
compared to the light attached upwards to the sun, but not grudging its bounty to what 
lies beneath it. (tr. MacKenna); cf. Frede (2003) particularly n5 ff. 

137 UPI 446,23-47,8 Helmreich (1v 359 K). 
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is a vertical hierarchy in the cosmos, in which the higher realms have a greater 
degree of dryness and purity, and therefore of intelligence. Their superiority 
emanates and is communicated to the lower realm: the light and intelligence 
of the heavenly bodies reaches down, infusing the air and bodies below them. 
The human being, looking up and seeing the heavenly bodies, is brought into 
that state which Plato in his Theaetetus designated as the only possible begin- 
ning of philosophy — amazement (@avpdCew in the last quotation from uP).!88 
What we can gather from these quotations is that the state of a given sub- 
stance, and thus the activities it can undertake, is strongly determined by the 
overall cosmic organization of qualities, in which some qualities predominate 
certain regions. Thus, because dryness predominates in the higher regions 
and wetness in the lower ones, a mixture with predominant dryness might be 
more apt to generate the activities of the higher regions. It seems as if Galen, in 
line with tradition, generally associates the qualities of hotness and dryness 
more with activity and the qualities of coldness and wetness with passivity: 


Just as cold produces laziness, immobility and weakness, so heat produces 

energy, movement, and the strength to act. That is why the beginning of 
youth and wine arouse movement and power, while old age and chilling 
drugs produce laziness and weakness; they lead, in time, to the annihila- 
tion of actions and movements.!?9 


But this notion, that a specific mixture generates specific states and activities 
and that we can have knowledge of what kind of mixture causes what kind of 
state and activity, is where the possibility of a second formation of our mix- 
ture enters, after that of the first by nature: as soon as our rational faculty is 
functioning, we can and should develop our soul by adopting a way of life that 
further enhances our mixture in such a way that we can become mote virtu- 
ous and understanding.'^? That is to say, after being given a certain mixture 
in the first place, by the gods or nature, we can continue this divine forma- 
tion ourselves, because we have a rational soul. As Galen remarked at the very 
beginning of QAM: 


138  Theaetetus 155 d. 

139 Character Traits tr. Davies in edition Singer (2013) 140. 

140 Cf. Hankinson (2014) 103: ‘In other words, if the capacities of the soul are dependent upon 
the constitution of the body, no less, it seems, at least on occasion, can that constitution 
itself be affected by psychological dispositions’. 
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.. Old TOV ESeoudtwv TE xol Moudtwy ËTL TE TV OONMEPAL TEATTOLEVWYV 
ebupaciav épyotóue0o xdx tavtys elc dpetyv vf) pux ovvteAgoopev, we ol 
nepi IToOoryópotv te xoi MAdtwva xoti tives dot tv marady totopodvtat 
npåķavteç. 1^ 


... for through what we eat and drink and more generally through our 
daily practices, we bring about good mixture, and through this [good 
mixture] we shall achieve for the soul a state of virtue, as those around 
Pythagoras and Plato and some others among the ancients are reported 
to have done. 


This formative capacity of the rational part of the soul is crucial for Galen. It 
is not just what makes the difference between man and the other animals and 
guarantees the possibility of ethics. It also contains man's potential to reach his 
1&Aoc. The state of virtue that Galen refers to here is not an accidental attribute. 
Like most of the ancient thinkers, Galen's notion of man is that of an essen- 
tially unfinished being that has to play its own creative part before it can be 
said to have reached completion, thus continuing the role of its divine maker 
to which it always has some form of analogy. We will return to this theme 
below (paragraph 4). 

For now, what is important to observe for our purposes here, is that Galen 
retains the vertical connection, the kinship between the heavens and the 
rational part of the soul offered in Plato's Timaeus, although he gives it a more 
material basis, namely that of relative dryness. This aligns with his notion of 
the substance of the soul being a mixture of the four elemental qualities as 
well as with his association of the rational soul with the stars. Even though he 
argues against Platonists where it regards the separate existence and immor- 
tality of the soul, Galen retains the special connection of the rational part with 
the heavens that is fundamental for Platonic ethics. This must be the main rea- 
son why he treated the rational part of the soul in a discussion separate from 
the other two parts in a Platonic context. 


2.3 Conclusion 

To conclude this section, I believe that on the basis of our discussion of the 
textual evidence, we have established the following things. Galen, in what I 
have called the Aristotelian section (773-5 K), argues that the substances of 
the non-rational parts of the soul are certain mixtures of the elementary quali- 
ties forming homeoemerous bodies, that is to say, they are the formal aspect in 


141 QAM 32,9-13 Müller (1v 768 K). 
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a hylomorphic composition with prime matter. He argues for the same conclu- 
sion for the rational part of the soul in what I have called the Platonic section 
(775-82 K). After both of these sections he applauds and accepts the view 
that the substance of the entire soul is a mixture (782-3 K). Furthermore, he 
takes the proof that the substance of the soul is a mixture as the most scientific 
proof for his central thesis that the capacities of the soul follow the mixture of 
the body. However, the rational part of the soul has been assigned a somewhat 
exceptional position that retains something of a Platonic perspective, in line 
with Galen's classing of QAM as a work ‘On Platonic philosophy’. As we shall see 
below (paragraph 4), this kinship with the heavens of the rational part of the 
soul plays an important role in the possibility of ethical philosophy in the con- 
text of a work that emphasizes the determination of the soul’s activities and 
affections by the bodily mixture and even identifies the substance of the soul 
with that mixture. But first, since the reading of QAm presented above differs 
from much of the preceding scholarly tradition and is not without problems, 
we shall discuss some of the possible objections to my view that Galen argues 
for the thesis that the substance of the soul is a mixture. 


3 Positioning in the Scholarly Debate 


3.1 Preliminary Remarks 

Several scholars have argued that the thesis of the substance of the soul being 
a certain mixture should somehow not be ascribed to Galen or not be viewed 
as an expression of his own doctrine. We shall critically discuss their views in 
this section. A few preliminary remarks are in order, however. It is certainly 
true that QAM is both a somewhat ambiguous work in itself and stands out in 
the Galenic corpus for its more speculative position. It is also true that Galen 
seems to firmly reject any knowledge of the substance of the soul in some of 
his other (partly later) work. On the other hand, as we have seen, Galen also 
refers to ‘what has been shown’ in QAM in other later works (such as HNH, 
Loc. Aff. and Foet. Form.), which are considered as works that reflect genuine 
Galenic doctrine. Thus, apparently Galen himself does take QAM to be consis- 
tent enough with these other works to refer to its arguments as support for 
them. Moreover, as we have also seen, the doctrine that the substance of the 
soul is a mixture is in line with, and based on, much of his earlier work that is 
presupposed in QAM. Also, QAM seems to be the only place in the Galenic cor- 
pus where Galen actually discusses the question of the substance of the soul 
at some length. Therefore, it might be a dubious strategy to dismiss what he 
states there merely on the basis of his reluctance to actually discuss the subject 
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in other works. Finally, given that Galen classified the work as one concern- 
ing ‘Platonic philosophy’, it may make sense for him to enter somewhat more 
speculative or philosophical terrain in this treatise than in one, say, treating of 
the pulse or respiration. For these reasons, I think that characterizing QAM as 
vague, of lower quality than other Galenic work, or mere propaganda for the 
office of doctor, and using such evaluations to set the work aside and skip over 
its integration into the rest of the Galenic corpus, as has been done in some 
recent scholarship, will not do. 

The difficulty with Galen's speculative boldness in QAM goes back a long 
way in scholarship: a certain unease with QAm’s stronger thesis seems already 
manifest in the editing work of Müller, who omits some of the evidence by 
bracketing the two sentences after the Aristotelian section that most clearly 
affirm it.142 

Moraux seems to be an early exception in modern scholarship by taking 
the stronger thesis as the expression of Galen's view, albeit with a somewhat 
careful expression: ‘In seinen letzten Jahren scheint er davon überzeugt, dag 
die Zustände des Körpers das Psychische eben deswegen zu beeinflussen ver- 
mögen, weil die Seele nichts anderes ist, als eine besondere "Mischung" der 
elementaren Bestandteile des Kórpers:!^? Moraux explains the difference with 
other, earlier works (UP and PHP) as a development towards ‘Naturalismus’. 
The problem with a developmental view is obvious: as soon as we find another 
expression of scepticism or agnosticism after QAM, the thesis of a linear devel- 
opment becomes difficult to maintain. Such has happened, of course, with the 
more recent discovery of Galen's On my own Opinions (Prop. Plac.). 

A comparable but more careful position is found in Tieleman: In PHP Galen 
still clings to an agnostic position as to the substance of the soul. Nonetheless 
he already links psychic part and bodily part (PHP 6.2.5 [=V 515.12-516.1 K]). In 
the work of his late age, QAM, he takes the next step of actually identifying the 
substance of the soul with the form of the three main bodily organs, taking 
form in the sense of the blend of elementary qualities distinctive of each organ. 
In effect he comes out in favour of the Peripatetic view of the substance of the 
soul as the form of the body, combining this with the Platonic tripartition- 
cum-location’.44 Mario Vegetti has argued among similar lines in an insightful 
chapter on Galen's interpretation of the Timaeus: ‘ll confronto di Galeno con 
il Timeo riprende nel Quod Animi Mores (QAM) nel punto, si puó dire, dove 
esso si era interrotto nel PHP. L'anima è divisa in tre parti, che hanno la loro 


142 See note 71 above. 
143 Moraux (1984) 778. 
144  Tieleman (2003) 168. 
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localizzazione somatica in tre organi 'omeomeri, rispettivamente il cervello, 
il cuore e il fegato ... L'anima non sta negli organi somatici come un inquilino 
in un appartamento. Sarà meglio parlare, seguendo un tesi affermatasi nella 
scuola di Aristotele, forse ad opera di Andronico di Rodi, dell'anima come 'tem- 
peramento' (Arasis) o come facoltà (dynamis) derivante dal temperamento; 
anzi, Galeno ritiene sia meglio eliminare del tutto il riferimento alle facoltà e 
intendere l'anima soltanto come temperamento dell'organo, dando cosi una 
interpretazione molto restrittiva della definizione aristotelica dell'anima come 
forma del corpo'!45 

I think the analysis given in the first two paragraphs above supports the 
position of Moraux, Tieleman and Vegetti. However, rather than suggesting a 
one-way development as Moraux does, my conclusions are restricted to the 
content of QAM itself and its congruence with both earlier and later work. 
These conclusions can be taken as an elaboration of the suggestions made by 
Tieleman and Vegetti. Without trying to unify Galen's work into one coherent 
and consistent doctrine with respect to the substance of the soul, we can sim- 
ply acknowledge that he chose to enter somewhat more speculative terrain in 
QAM, consistent with the question he 'dares' to ask there. At the same time, we 
should acknowledge, based on the analyses offered above, that this specula- 
tion is in line with the rest of his work, which makes this particular speculative 
position, as we have noted above, a reasonable one for Galen.!49 

On the other hand, Garcia-Ballester, Lloyd, Donini and Singer all seem to 
agree — though, not all for the same reasons - that Galen does not actually 
argue for the thesis of the substance of the soul being a mixture in QAM. What 
these scholars have in common with regard to their interpretation of QAM is 
the development of an interpretational strategy that enables them to avoid 
taking the thesis as a serious expression of Galenic doctrine. In other words, 
their agreement consists in the conviction that there has to be a reason for the 
presence of this conclusion in QAM other than it being an expression of Galen's 
own view. An important and legitimate motive behind the development of 


145  Vegetti (2000) 8031. On the possible Peripatetic precedents for Galen's position see 
Kupreeva (2014) and Chiaradonna (2021). 

146 SeeGill (2010) 140, who makes the suggestion that 'Galen's general position on the psyche- 
body relationship, although it sometimes seems needlessly elusive and ill-defined, has a 
distinct rationale. Broadly speaking, this is that any views he offers on this question should 
reflect what are, in modern terms, the findings of his research programme and should not 
consist in ungrounded statements about areas of inquiry where he has not done inde- 
pendent work. This point also illuminates the project of QAM, which is designed, I think, 
to draw out the implications of one important strand in his philosophy of nature for the 
question of the psyche-body relationship’. 
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such a strategy for all of them seems to be the apparent incongruence of QAM’s 
stronger thesis with some of Galen’s other work. Before discussing their views 
in more detail, I would like to briefly go into this general problem, first. The 
comparison is often made with PHP, which is dated much earlier and there- 
fore not very compelling on its own (one could still argue for a developmental 
thesis in line with Moraux). But the comparison is also made with Prop. Plac., 
which is more interesting, because it is later than QAM and seems to advocate 
the same 'agnosticism' as expressed in PHP and other works. Because Prop. 
Plac. is a late work in which Galen looks back on his own writings, it would be 
the most problematic case in this regard. If he clearly expresses his agnosti- 
cism with regard to the substance of the soul in that work, should we then not 
conclude that he has always remained agnostic and that, indeed, we should 
not take the strong thesis of QAM too seriously? In the next paragraph we shall 
take a small detour to discuss the relation between QAM and Prop. Plac., before 
returning to the scholarly debate. 


3.2 QAM and Prop. Plac. 

In Prop. Plac., Galen explicitly claims several times that he does not know what 
the substance of the soul is.'^? Unfortunately, he does not refer to QAM at all. 
This is remarkable in itself, for several reasons: (1) he did refer to QAM in many 
of his other later works, (2) he frequently refers to many of his other works in 
Prop. Plac. and (3) it is obvious that the subject at hand in Prop. Plac. has strong 
affinities to QAM at some points. Whatever the reason for the absence of any 
explicit reference to QAM in Prop. Plac., I do not think it is legitimate to con- 
clude from the apparent contradiction concerning what Galen has to say on 
the substance of the soul in both works, that what he has to say in QAM is not to 
be taken seriously. In this regard, it is important to note much rather the stra- 
tegic aim of Prop. Plac. Galen, finding himself in a similar situation as the poet 
Parthenios, as he states, is defending himself against wrong interpretations of 
his works. He explicitly presents this predicament as the very reason for writ- 
ing the work. In the apt words of Aileen Das: 'this work seems to be as much 
an apology as a career conspectus.!^? More specifically, Galen remarks that 
people have often misunderstood the status of some of the things he wrote. 
Thus, there has apparently been a mix-up of things he has claimed to know and 
things he has merely claimed to find plausible (m1@avd¢). It seems likely, consid- 
ering the apologetic and careful tone of the whole text, that others have taken 


147 Prop. Plac. 31 (Lami and Garofalo 64); 71 (Lami and Garofalo 86); 151 (Lami and 
Garofalo 136-8), = 173,16-8, 179,28-9 and 188,27-30 Boudon-Pietrobelli. 
148 Das (2014) 2. 
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some views that Galen has presented as plausible as if they were presented by 
him as having the status of scientific knowledge.“ After these introductory 
remarks, Galen starts denying all knowledge with regard to ticklish subjects 
such as the creation and creator of the universe, the gods, the substance of 
the soul and the celestial bodies. As if he had never speculated on any of these 
subjects in his work (which he had, not only in QAM, but also in UP or his 
commentary on and summary of the Timaeus, for example). Thus, Galen is 
here drawing a strict boundary between what he claims to have knowledge 
of, and what he could merely present as plausible, or as the most plausible 
position on a certain subject, on the basis of what he does know.!5° Moreover, 
we can derive from QAM that Galen met with some kind of indignation over 
the views he presents there: they were apparently judged to be destructive 
of the beautiful fruits of philosophy (QAM 1v 814 K). One might think here of 
the well-known Stoic metaphor of philosophy as an orchard or garden, where 
logic is the protective fence around the orchard, physics the trees or plants and 
ethics the fruit or produce.!*! Galen's physical doctrines were accused of being 
unfruitful in the field of ethics, so it seems. And it is not very difficult to see 
why, since in ancient and modern times alike more 'physicalist' doctrines on 
human nature often meet with some worry in this regard. As we have noted, 
Galen himself frequently spoke of 'daring' to speak out on the substance of the 
soul, admitting that it is both a speculative and a sensitive subject and possibly 
also that his own thesis might be considered to have negative implications for 
the possibility of ethics. 

While Galen, in QAM, might have merely wanted to float the speculative 
position that is most compatible with the knowledge he has of the human 
being, tradition shows that it is easy to forget about this distinction and 
to ascribe to this speculative position in a work on Platonic philosophy the 
same status as the more empirically verified knowledge that it has to match 
in order to be accepted as the most likely position on a speculative subject.5? 


149 Prop. Plac.1 (Lami and Garofalo 57-60 = 1721-30 Boudon-Pietrobelli). 

150 Cf. Frede (2003) 77: ‘So Galen does distinguish between definitive answers, backed up 
by conclusive proof, and answers which, though not supported by proof, are supported 
by reasonable argument and are not ruled out by considerations to the contrary. Galen 
allows himself such plausible views, but is hesitant to express them’; Chiaradonna (2009) 
245 f. and (2014); Tieleman (2018); Vinkesteijn (2019); DeLacy, in his commentary on PHP 
(p 623), lists instances in which Galen opposes plausibility and truth. 

151 Diogenes Laértius 7,40; SVF 2.39, 2.40. For a discussion of the division of philosophy in 
Stoicism see Ierodiakonou (1993), who also concludes that the simile of the garden or 
orchard is likely to have originated outside of the Stoic school. 

152 Cf. eg. Robert Burton, who simply states, as if self-evident: ‘Galen supposeth the soul 
crasin esse, to be the temperature itself ...’ (Anatomy of Melancholy, 162). Nemesius was 
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I think it is crucial to recognize this difference in status, which Galen himself 
emphasizes in Prop. Plac. Surely this is preferable to dismissing his writing on 
the substance of the soul as simply incongruous with his ‘agnosticism’, or as 
serving some other function than an expression of his own thought. 

Despite the fact that Galen does not explicitly refer to QAM in Prop. Plac., 
the views he elaborates in QAM certainly surface there. In paragraph 7, we find 
something quite reminiscent of what we read in QAM. Interestingly, we find it 
right after Galen again remarks that he does not know what the substance of 
the soul is: 


elvat te TovtTwv yéve(ctv ex) vf); Molds xPdicEWS TAY Tecodpwv oxotelov, xal 
elmep (h puyi dua tH) StaAdtt(oevw) cwLaTl, THY yeveow Exel, (dtd 87) 
t(HV) TOV Tecodpwv otoyeiwv Kodo adtiy yiverOat, odx A(S) (EV) OVoNS 
TH (Dv) xh yevécews, Ang SETH ole vocQ copate (h yàp) elvat rov tuys 
ovotav xa’ Eavtiy, (GA of)ov El8d¢ vt ToD cwpatos Urdoyew adtyy: dxove 8€ 
pov Aéyovroc el8oc wç mpd¢ TH THs BAns avetibecry, Hv &(motov) elvat voodpev 
6cov TÒ Eg’ EautH.53 


And that the generation of them [the perceptive bodies] is from the 
specific mixture of the four elements, and if the soul has its generation 
together with the formation of the body, then it itself comes to be because 
of the mixture of the four elements, since there is not one generation of 
the soul, and another of the sense-perceiving body; and I suppose that 
there is not a substance of the soul existing by itself, but that it is a kind 
of form of the body; understand when I say form I mean the opposite of 
matter, which we understand to be without quality taken in itself. 


Here, almost immediately after saying that he does not know the substance of 
the soul, Galen proceeds to suggest that the soul - like the organs of percep- 
tion — comes to be from the mixture of elements, that the soul does not have a 


apparently more careful, see NH c. 2, p. 23.24-24.4 Morani: ‘Galen has nothing to say on 
this point, and he bears witness in his works on demonstration that he had made no dec- 
laration about the soul. But, from what he says, he seems on the whole to consider that 
the soul is a mixture, since from this follows difference in character: his argument is based 
on those of Hippocrates: (tr. van der Eijk) 

153 Prop. Plac. ed. Lami and Garofalo 86 (= Boudon-Pietrobelli 178,29-179,2). Lami and 
Garofalo are somewhat bolder in their editiorial choices and interventions than Boudon 
and Pietrobelli have been in their edition, particularly in filling in the gaps of the text, 
which has resulted in a more complete text. All quotations from Prop. Plac. are from their 
edition. 
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generation separate from that of the body, that there is no separate substance 
of the soul, and that the substance of the soul is rather a kind of form of the 
body. Particularly his explaining remark at the end is reminiscent of QAM: 
the form he is referring to here is the opposite of a matter without quality. 
We have seen that for Galen the most basic building blocks of anything in 
the cosmos are this prime matter and the four qualities that mix in it. That 
implies that, like in QAM, Galen is suggesting here that the mixture of qualities 
(and not the form of any more complex thing such as an organ, the matter of 
which can after all not be without quality) is the form of the body, i.e. the soul. 
How is it possible that Galen can say all this about (the substance of) the soul, 
while at the same time proclaiming that he does not know what the substance 
of the soul is? The answer to this question lies in the distinction he sets out at 
the beginning of Prop. Plac., between what he thinks he knows and what he 
thinks is plausible. The vot cited at the start of this passage is dependent on 
a previous &UAoyov vouitw, ‘I consider it reasonable’, and as we have seen Galen 
also adds an extra mov, ‘I think/suppose, when he gives his take on the actual 
substance of the soul. By contrast, at the start of paragraph 7, and again after 
the passage cited above, where he denies knowledge of the substance of the 
soul, he expresses himself in a much stronger vocabulary, using forms of &yvo- 
eî and ytyvwoxw. Thus, Galen, in this late apologetic work, states that although 
he does not know what the substance of the soul is, he does consider it reason- 
able that it is a mixture of elemental qualities. This is completely in line with 
QAM, where he presents us two options with regard to the substance of the 
rational part of the soul: either it has a separate, incorporeal existence, or it 
is the form of a homoeomerous body.5^ In QAM he then proceeds to show 
how the former view is more unlikely than the latter by enumerating problems 
with it. 

Further on in Prop. Plac., we find another passage reminiscent of QAM, 
particularly of the passage on the relation between substance, activities and 
capacities: 

Tepi (de> ts oocíog THY puyixâv uve, Ott poyy £xopev, éntevopou 
domep TavtEs dvOpomot, Pewpevot Lev Evapyas xà Sic tod cxporvoc Evepyov- 
peva, BadiZovtwv xal toeydvtwv (xot £c0' Ste xal nadaróvtrwv aicbavonrevwv 
TE ToAVELOHS: Evvoodvtes 8& THY Eoywv TOÚTWV altlag Tivds DmdpyEtv ËX TIVES 
KELwOpatos pvoixod mácty piv miotod, xo 8 undev &vartiwç yiveoOat vootpev, 


154 Cf. Gill (2010) 145: ‘In Prop. Plac. Galen applies a similar approach, and one that presup- 
poses the argument of QAM, but does so in a more methodologically self-aware form, and 
with greater theoretical caution’. 
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OMe Stk TO ur) yivwoxety, Tyrio Eotlv y aitia vv čpywv Tovtwy, övoua Béuevor 
and tod Stvacbat nored & motel, Sóvouv [elva] TOV yivopévwv Excotov nom- 
Tuy ...155 


With regard to the substance of the psychic capacities, that we have a 
soul, I know as all men do, because we clearly see the activities performed 
through the body, walking and running and sometimes also wrestling, 
and sense-perception of many kinds, and because we understand that 
there are certain causes of these actions, on the basis of a natural axioma 
trusted by all of us, according to which we consider nothing to happen 
without cause; but because we do not know what the cause of these 
actions is, we postulate a name based on the being able to do the things 
that it does, a capacity as the efficient cause of each of the things that 
happen... 


As in the passage at the beginning of QAM (IV 769-70 K), the 8)vapug is 
explained as a mere appellation (övopa) because the true efficient cause of the 
activities, the substance (o)cía), is unknown. The fact that the activities are 
there prove that soul exists as their cause (just as the fact of well-designed 
creatures proves that an intelligent creator exists), but because we do not know 
what soul itself is, we name the causes of the activities in terms of capacities, 
while it is really the substance that is the cause, that is able to do what it is 
observed to do.56 As in QAM, where it was aloe, Galen gives examples of the 
capacities of substances used for medical purposes, scammony and medlar in 
this case. He proceeds to enumerate two basic positions with regard to what 
the soul is, which we recognize from our previous discussion. First, there are 
those who state that incorporeal capacities ‘inhabit’ (£voucetv) the perceptible 
substances (taîç aic8ytais odciats, this term seems to refer to the homoeomer- 
ous bodies, at least it does so for Galen). This is a view Galen obviously does 
not sympathize with. It is the same view that is mentioned in QAM as the very 
reason to clarify the same matter just cited from Prop. Plac., namely that the 
actual cause is the substance itself and that the capacity is nothing other than 
an appellation based on the recognition that some substance can undertake a 
certain activity and cause a certain effect. According to the second position, the 
substances themselves act according to their own particular nature (oi dé aùtàç 
evepyety tag oùciaç xat’ iStav exckotys pvatv). The latter view is in accordance 


155 Prop. Plac. 14,1 ed. Lami and Garofalo 128 (187,14 f. Boudon-Pietrobelli). 
156 Cf. Frede (2003) 94; Tieleman (2003) 144-51; Hankinson (2014a) 965 f. 
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with the notion that the substances themselves are the true efficient causes 
of activities, presented just a little earlier and argued for in QAM. This view is 
again subdivided, according to the particular take on what the substance is: 
either a mixture of the four elements, or a non-mixed kind of composition 
of primary bodies (7 mo1ds cuv8écews TOV TEWTWY owpátwv). Within the latter 
category, there is another fourfold division. Some say that these primary bodies 
are indivisible (topa), others call them unlinked (vappua), others say they are 
without parts (deen), and others, still, call them homoeomerous (ópotouepf,). 
Within this subdivision into the substance as mixture and as unmixed compo- 
sition, it is obvious Galen sympathizes with the first option and not with any of 
the ones given after that. Those seem to represent various atomists (topa and 
&uepĝ), Asclepiades of Bithynia (vappua) and possibly Anaxagoras (ópotopepf]; 
Galen’s problem with this view is likely to be that the homoeomerous bod- 
ies are not unmixed but should rather be further subdivided (conceptually) in 
matter and mixture of the four qualities).57 Again, Galen states, some think 
the soul is an incorporeal substance (presumably the Platonists are meant 
here) and others think it is pneuma (the Stoics). Galen also clearly rejects both 
of these latter views, elsewhere. Finally, others hold that the soul does not have 
some existence of its own (jx8& elvat tiva SrrapEw adtijc iðiav). This view is obvi- 
ously favoured by Galen, since — besides being much more compatible with 
the rest of Galen's work in general — in the passage we cited above, he had 
already stated that he thinks the soul does not exist on its own.!5$ He proceeds 
to specify this option as follows: 


... Xa&dmep dot pd" elvat tiva BrapEw adtijs iStav, AAA Thv iddtyta THs 
tod awpatos ovcias, àv Totely épuxe, TOUTWY Exew A€yecOat Suvdpets, obx 
o07( Ov Tivwv &xetvov [Stav qpüctv Exovadv, AMA THs Evepyovans oùciaç xoi 
AUTHS Md cà ywvopeva St’ adTHS TE xod On’ adtTHS Suvdmets £yetv Aeyouevngs, 
av néguxe Spay. 159 


157 See also Lami and Garofalo’s notes ad locum. Cf. Hipp. Elem. 58,10-25 De Lacy (1 415-6 K): 
‘Quite obviously it is utterly absurd to say that what exists is one in number; that is truly 
the act of a man who has given no thought to any of the obvious facts. But a person 
might say that all things are one in form and power, as Epicurus and Democritus and their 
followers say of the atoms. And of the same chorus with them are those who postulate 
elements that are least and unattached [vappa] and without parts [uep]. Hippocrates, 
then, making a common answer to all such persons, proves that the element is not one in 
form and power ...’ (tr. De Lacy). 

158 Prop. Plac. ed. Lami and Garofalo 86 (= Boudon-Pietrobelli 178,29-179,2). Cf. also 
Hankinson (2006) 248-9. 

159 Prop. Plac. 14,3 ed. Lami and Garofalo 132 (188,1-6 Boudon-Pietrobelli). 
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... and according to others [the soul] does not have some existence of its 
own, but the specific nature of the substance of the body, is said to have 
capacities of those things which it does naturally; it is not the case that 
the capacities possess the particular nature of certain substances, but the 
substance that is acting, that is to say: it with regard to the things that 
happen through it and because of it, is said to have capacities, for the 
things which it does naturally. 


Again, we find the view that it is the bodily substance, and its peculiar nature, 
that is the cause of activity which we tend to attribute to a substance we call 
soul, while this very bodily substance is additionally said to have certain capac- 
ities for the things that it does. This seems to be the same view as the one 
that was contrasted with the notion of incorporeal capacities inhabiting the 
homoeomerous bodies before, namely that it is rather the substance itself (i.e. 
the homeomerous body through its constituent qualities) that is the cause of 
activity, and that it is merely said to have capacities because we observe that 
it does what it does without perceiving the substance itself as the cause of 
activity. Previously, Galen gave several options as to what this substance might 
be, but now, unfortunately, he does not specify what those espousing this view 
hold to be the substance of the body. Galen proceeds to state that he has posi- 
tioned himself somewhere midway in this discussion. On some other subjects 
he has spoken clearly, with regard to some of those he has known the truth and 
with regard to some others he did not know anything at all. In the discussion 
at hand, however, he goes as far as stating what is plausible (1@avod). Although 
he thinks that it would be better to have a sure knowledge on this subject, as 
he has on some others on which he spoke out clearly, he also thinks it better 
not to be convinced that one has sure knowledge as long as a definitive demon- 
stration is lacking. Finally, he characteristically adds that knowledge of these 
matters is not necessary for medicine and ethics.!6° The ‘middle position’ that 
Galen says he has been taking, thus refers to the epistemological status of his 
position in this debate, rather than to a position in between the views of the 
soul being incorporeal or not having a separate substance. As to those views, it 
is clear enough, I think, where Galen’s sympathies lie - namely with the view 
that the soul (i.e. the cause of activity) does not have a separate existence and 
is rather a bodily mixture — but he simply qualifies this subject as outside the 
current domain of matters that can be proven definitively and considers his 
views on the matter to be plausible rather than having the status of certain 


160 Prop. Plac. 14,4 ed. Lami and Garofalo 134 (= 188,617 Boudon-Pietrobelli). 
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knowledge.!® That does not mean, however, that he does not find his position 
more plausible than that of someone who holds that the soul is a separate 
incorporeal substance inhabiting the body (which would be more at odds 
with the empirical evidence), or let alone that he does not have a view on the 
subject altogether. Aristotle ascribes to ethical philosophy a different status, 
another degree of certainty than he ascribes to the theoretical sciences. Yet 
that has not stopped us from writing libraries on ‘Aristotle’s ethics’ Is it curious 
for Galen, with his medical and empirical orientation, to deny to philosophical 
psychology the same kind of certainty as to the study of the human body and 
its workings and yet have some more or less definite thoughts about it because 


some of those thoughts may be more or less in congruence with his knowledge 
of the body? 


3.3 Critical Discussion of Some Previous Scholarship on QAM 

In scholarship on Galen it has often been held that Galen does not really hold 
the view that the soul is a mixture or does not present this view as his own 
in QAM. 

Garcia-Ballester remarks that Galen in PHP and other works explicitly 
refuses to offer his opinion on the corporeality or incorporeality of the soul, 
and that in QAM he 'maintains the same attitude surrounded by a certain 
vagueness'!€? It seems that, according to Garcia-Ballester, the differences in 
content between PHP and QAM are to be understood as due to the latter's 
vagueness, as opposed to a development or the context of a different question 
or point of departure. This is a thought that finds ample resonance in later 
scholarship.63 The vagueness can again be accounted for in various ways, 
according to Garcia-Ballester. First, he states that 'The arguments used by 
Galen in Quod animi mores relating to the subject of the connection between 
body and soul are not aimed at expounding his personal position. They are 
hypothetical arguments concerning what Aristotle is committed to'!6^ This 
fairly general line of interpretation (practically the whole text is about the con- 
nection between body and soul, including passages with arguments relying 


161 On this basis, I do not agree with Hankinson (2014) 89, that according to Galen we cannot 
even establish what the substance of the soul might be with plausibility, though I do agree 
with Hankinson (2003) 248 f., that Galen favours one of the options for the substance of 
the soul he discusses in Prop. Plac. (the one that corresponds to qAM's thesis) and appar- 
ently finds it more plausible than the others. Cf. Vinkesteijn (2019). 

162  Garcia-Ballester (2002) 125. 

163 Donini (1996) 201, speculates that ‘Galen was fully conscious of the fact that in this trea- 
tise he was speaking at a different, indeed considerably lower, level than that of PHP’. 

164 Garcia-Ballester (2002) 127. 
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on Plato, the Stoics and Hippocrates) has been worked out in more detail and 
with much more nuance by Singer, who aims to explain ‘some of the more 
extreme statements and some of the apparent inconsistencies’ by arguing for 
the ‘hypothetical nature’ of Galen's arguments.!65 According to Singer’s read- 
ing of QAM, we are to conjecture a 'conditional clause with the fundamental 
sense: ‘if Aristotle is right’, where Galen says or implies that the substance of 
the soul must be a mixture of the body.!® It is certainly the case that Galen's 
use of Aristotelian doctrine is crucial with regard to the thesis that the sub- 
stance of the soul is a mixture. It is also the case that in QAM Galen uses, quotes 
from and interacts with various other authors in a way that can make it diffi- 
cult to disentangle their views from his own. However, I think Singer stretches 
this strategy too far, perhaps in an attempt to neutralize the boldness of QAM 
somewhat, and to save Galen from being inconsistent with regard to his 'agnos- 
ticism’. The text-analysis offered above in the first two paragraphs, combined 
with the noted similarities in other works including Prop. Plac., suffices, I 
think, to prove that the view that Galen is merely presenting an Aristotelian 
position in QAM, rather than his own, cannot be maintained. I think it is true, 
though, that Galen's own position on the matter is close to an Aristotelian one 
(though with some differences, as has been noted, particularly the emphasis 
on the primacy of the smallest units when it comes to the location of soul and 
the seemingly reductionist notion of capacities) and that, in QAM, he is out to 
back his own position through the use of the authority of Aristotle, among 
others.!6” We may rather conclude, I propose, that Galen's theses in QAM are 
Aristotelian to the extent that Galen's views on the soul are Aristotelian. 

The second interpretational strategy that Garcia-Ballester suggests to 
account for QAM's 'vagueness' is the involvement of socio-professional inter- 
ests in motivating the formulation of such an extremely radical naturalism by 
Galen'!68 This again fairly general line of interpretation is worked out in more 
detail by both Donini and Lloyd. Besides being quite unelegant and method- 
ologically problematic because it involves both speculating on the author's 
intentions and suggesting them to be somewhat dubious, there are other prob- 
lems with this strategy as well. In Garcia-Ballester's case at least, it is based on 
a confused understanding of the relation between doctor and philosopher in 
QAM. Garcia-Ballester writes that Galen 'asserts that medicine is superior to 


165 Singer (2013) 336. 

166 Singer (2013) 361. 

167 On the possible Peripatetic precedents for Galen's position see Kupreeva (2014) and 
Chiaradonna (2021). 

168 Garcia Ballester (2002) 129. 
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philosophy for the total understanding of man'!6? To back this claim, he cites 
as evidence one passage, in which Galen states that those of the philosophers 
who think all humans are receptive to virtue and those who hold that no one 
chooses justice for its own sake both have a partial view of human nature.!7° 
Garcia-Ballester then makes it seem as if there is a contrast here with the doc- 
tor (who is factually absent in the text), who would apparently be able to have 
a complete view. For one thing, this interpretation ignores Galen's repeated 
expressions of appreciation for the ancient philosophers, as he consistently 
presents them as paradigms of the possibility of ethical progress through the 
knowledge of his central thesis in QAM. In fact, Galen expresses such admira- 
tion shortly after the passage cited by Garcia-Ballester: 


el ydp TIG, OVX àv Eitpintwy TE xal piàoveixwy, &QeAjcetev EAEvPEpia Yvon 
xoüdmep ol nadari qu ócoqot Ta TEdyLata QeoocoOot, navtánaow dAtyous 
NAAG evpycet mpóc dpetiIy ed mequxótoc KAİ mavoetat M&vtAas ÈV Huds 
nyobpevos ed mepuxevat, Slactpeperdat 8 dnd TAV yovéwy ve xol TALdaywyav 
xoi SidaoxdAwy ...171 


For if someone, who is not one of those contentious rascals, would want 
to observe the matter with free judgement, as the ancient philosophers 
did, he shall find that there are exceedingly few children naturally well 
disposed for virtue and he shall cease to hold that we are naturally good 
but perverted by our parents, guides and teachers. 


tr. SINGER, modified 


Note that what the ancient philosophers understand so well here, is exactly 
the natural difference in the characters (and thus souls) of children, i.e. the 
insight that was presented as the starting-point of the whole argument of QAM 
by Galen in the beginning. In general, it is helpful to note that when Galen 
writes of 'philosophers' in a derogatory sense, he is not referring to Plato or 


169 Garcia-Ballester (2002) 129. 

170 QAM 73,6 f. Müller (1v 814 K). 

171 QAM 7646-22 Müller (1v 818 K); cf. 76,1 f. Müller (1v 817 K) a few lines earlier, where ‘the 
ancients' are praised for their virtue and wisdom (one could hardly think that Galen has 
only doctors in mind here); 3211-3 Müller (1v 768 K), right at the beginning of the text, 
where the followers of Plato and Pythagoras and certain other ancients are credited with 
knowledge of the views expounded in QAM (according to Garcia-Ballester, the refer- 
ence to Pythagoreans and Platonists right at the beginning of QAM ‘makes still vaguer ... 
his statement on the relationship between moral life and physiology*); 79,21-4 Müller 
(1v 822 K) at the very end of the text, where being a philosopher is opposed to being 
devoid of understanding (&ovvetot). 
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Aristotle. That is to say: he quite consistently employs a distinction between 
the contemporary types and the ancients, and while he wants to distinguish 
himself from the former, he often, and especially in QAM, praises the latter and 
presents his own work as a continuation of theirs. Galen has no problem 
whatsoever with philosophy per se. On the contrary, his problem is with certain 
self-styled practitioners who do not meet the high standards the ancient phi- 
losophers have supposedly set, and who do not accept valid evidence when it 
is presented to them (for the soul's dependence on the body for example, or for 
the location of the rational soul in the brain as opposed to the heart). The fact 
that Galen likes to distinguish himself from the philosophers of his day simply 
does not mean in any way that he does not consider himself a philosopher. 
Lloyd makes a point comparable to that of Garcia-Ballester, although he 
presents it rather more carefully as a ‘suggestion’: ‘... this would mean that his 
contributions to the debates on the relations between the soul and body, and 
to moral philosophical issues, are in places subordinated to a strategic concern 
with the prestige and power of the doctor’!”3 No scholar will deny that Galen's 
specific medical training, outlook and practice as well as his general concern 
with the status of medicine as a science, will deeply affect his philosophical 
work. However, if it turns out that all the relevant 'places' in which Galen sup- 
posedly subordinates his own philosophical aspirations to the 'prestige and 
power of the doctor' are those places in which he expresses what is consid- 
ered too 'radical' a view on the causal role of the physical mixture, I think 
we have set out the contrast between medicine and philosophy too strongly and 
have denied Galen the possibility of an empirically and practically informed 
philosophy in which the body plays a crucial role. I would rather suggest that 


172 In PHP 11 104,3—4 De Lacy (v 213 K) he calls Aristotle and Theophrastus maAatol piAdcogol; 
in QAM 32,11-3 Müller (1v 768 K) he calls the associates of Pythagoras and Plato sim- 
ply xoAotol; in QAM 76,1 f. Müller (Iv 817-8 K) he speaks again simply of the nañaioi, but 
refers to these same ‘ancients’ as qócogot in the next sentence (here particularly Plato 
and Aristotle, and possibly Hippocrates, must be intended, given that those are the ones 
cited before to corroborate his thesis); he refers to them again a few lines down and then 
ascribes to them ‘free judgement’ (éAev8épa yvwun); in Nat. Fac. 11 178 K, Hippocrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, Diocles, Praxagoras and Philotimus are referred to simply as maAatol, and 
credited with the right doctrine while having failed to supply all the right arguments for it; 
they are contrasted with oi vewtepot, that fail to understand much of what these ancients 
have put into writing (Galen puts himself on the side of the ancients, explaining to the 
philosophers and physicians of his own day what the ancients have put down before); 
cf. also Singer (2013) 248 note 58: "When talking, always with approval, of 'the ancient 
philosophers, or 'the ancients' (hoi palaioi) Galen's reference is a fluid one, with, almost 
always, Plato and/or Hippocrates at its centre, but with a varying range of others some- 
times added, in accordance with the details of the argument under discussion’. 

173 Lloyd (1988) 42. 
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Galen works out a doctrine of the soul in which the care for the body has some 
ethical purport and that he presents ‘the ancients’ as proponents of this view 
(whether justifiedly so or not). Thus, he places himself in what he sees as the 
tradition of the ancient Pythagoreans and Platonists, rather than indicating a 
conflicting view of the value of philosophy and medicine for the health of the 
soul. Lloyd is only able to make this suggestion of a strategic concern with 
the prestige of the doctor, under the assumption that Galen works from an 
opposition between doctor and philosopher in QAM and affiliates himself 
solely with the former role. I think that Galen is not so much concerned with 
the power of the doctor here as with the power of the body. 

Lloyd also makes a sharp distinction between 'citation of authority' and 
Galen's ‘own independent observation’ and claims that the balance in QAM is 
‘weighted very heavily towards the former’. This is another way to neutralize 
the apparent radicalism of QAM (because it reduces its status), and it also one 
that is found in some of the other scholars mentioned. I think this is a seriously 
problematic general distinction, especially for a writer in Galen's age. How 
unusual is it for ancient writers, including Galen (in PHP, for example), to pres- 
ent their own views and observations under the veil of a specific and indeed 
sometimes rather unorthodox interpretation of more ancient authorities? 
Often, the whole point with this kind of writing is to blur the neat difference 
Lloyd is making. Besides, one might also infer that Galen, precisely because he 
knew his contemporaries might consider the views he expounded in QAM to 
be radical, purposely and emphatically tried to present them as being in line 
with traditional authority. 

Donini follows Garcia-Ballester and Lloyd, in stating that Galen was mainly 
occupied with making propaganda for the office of doctor in this ‘pamphlet’, 
as he calls QAM (PHP on the other hand is a ‘great treatise").!7^ His general sug- 
gestion is that we should not take QAM as seriously as other work (Galen is 
speaking at a ‘different, indeed considerably lower, level than that of pHp’).!75 
As long as we consider QAM a ‘more or less propagandizing manifesto devoted 
principally to promoting the image and the office of the doctor ... the threat- 
ened contradictions with respect to Galen's other works disappear’. This is a 
way for Donini to render ‘the thesis of the corporeal nature of the soul itself... 
more understandable’!”6 Here Donini, in my opinion, makes the same mistake 
as Garcia-Ballester and Lloyd. To back the hypothesis of QAM as a propagan- 
dizing pamphlet for the office of doctor, Donini also cites one single passage 


174 Donini (2006) 184. 
175 Donini (2006) 201. 
176 Donini (2006) 199. 
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(1v 807-8 K), which is supposed to introduce ‘a further thesis, apparently com- 
pletely novel; namely, the thesis that one should ‘look to doctors rather than 
philosophers' in order to develop one's soul. But in this passage, Galen merely 
states that he is able to help those people that do not believe in the power of 
nourishment to develop their souls. Again, the whole opposition between doc- 
tor and philosopher is completely projected into the text on the basis of the 
presupposition that Galen here should be considered solely as a doctor and as 
such as opposed to a philosopher (again, QAM was classed by Galen as a work 
treating of Platonic philosophy). Galen even goes on to state that by coming to 
him, these people ‘will greatly enjoy the benefit of ethical philosophy*!7? That 
is to say, he explicitly calls this care for the body philosophy. Again, right at the 
very beginning of QAM, it is the followers of Pythagoras and Plato whom Galen 
mentions as having actually lived in accordance with the views he expounds in 
QAM. Rather than opposing medicine to philosophy and declaring the superi- 
ority of the former, Galen attempts to integrate both fields, as he does in other 
work as well. And that is not even such an exceptional activity in Galen's time, 
after all: Plutarch, for example, states at the beginning of Advice about keeping 
well, that philosophers should ‘make a single field, as it were, of all honourable 
studies, among which he mentions medicine as ‘inferior to none'!7? Again, the 
fact that Galen is a doctor and advocate of the medical science strongly and 
directly influences his thinking and writing to an extent that is not to be under- 
estimated. However, to explain his supposedly ‘extreme’ or ‘radical’ views on 
the soul in terms of a kind of power-play between doctor and philosopher, 
seems to not do justice to Galen's self-understanding as both a doctor and 
philosopher and to his constructive and intensive relation towards philoso- 
phy (let us not forget here that Galen literally wrote dozens of philosophical 
works, including commentaries on and polemics with all the major philo- 
sophical schools, he is never merely a doctor positioning himself over against 
philosophy as a field of which he himself is not part in some way).!”9 What the 
above-mentioned scholars seem to have in common is that they oblige them- 
selves to come up with some explanation for the conclusions Galen presents 
in QAM other than the one that seems to lie most at hand. Namely that they 
are, in the first place, expressions of Galen's own thought. I think part of the 
reason to desire such an explanation, besides the assumed contradictions with 


177 QAM 67,9312 Müller (1v 808 K). 

178 Plutarch, Advice about keeping well, in Moralia, 122E, Loeb edition (2014); cf. Foucault 
(1984) 69 ff. 

179 Cf. Devinant (2020), especially his introduction and also 23-9, for what I consider a much 
more constructive approach in this regard. 
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other work discussed above, is the supposition that these conclusions are ‘radi- 
cal’ or ‘extreme’ (see the various citations throughout this section). I also think 
it may be an unfruitful interpretational strategy to judge an author's position 
as radical or extreme first, and then ask what could possibly be the reason for 
such radicalism, now assuming that the views, being radical, cannot simply be 
the author's views but came to be in his text for some other reason. Quite apart 
from that, the position presented in QAM does not strike me as radical at all. In 
any case, I think it may be worth our while to see what the implications of this 
position are according to Galen himself, when it comes to those beautiful fruits 
of philosophy. In the final paragraph of this first case-study, we shall work out 
some of these implications and see how QAm’s ‘physicalist’ notion of the soul 
bears on the possibility of ethics. 


4 The Possible Continuity in the Divine and Human Formation of the 
Bodily Mixture 


In QAM, Galen suggests that his conclusions may mislead people into accept- 
ing undesirable ethical implications: if a given mixture of elemental qualities 
determines the actions and affections of the soul, we cannot be praised or 
blamed for our actions or the state of our soul, it seems.!8° After all, as Galen 
stated at the beginning of QAM, if it were actually the case that the substances 
of the souls of children were the same, they would perform the same activities 
and suffer the same affections given the same causes. This implies that at the 
infant stage, at least, our actions and affections are completely determined by 
the naturally given mixture.!*! But this is exactly the reason, I propose, why 
the rational part of the soul could not be identified with a particular mix- 
ture of qualities straightaway and why it was necessary to have a longer and 
separate discussion of it, which demonstrates that it shares something with 
its maker. I propose that the somewhat hasty conclusions that do away with 
ethical responsibility neglect the difference found in Galen's texts between 
the first stage of formation, by divine nature, and the second, by ourselves in 
virtue of our rational capacity. Arguing this way, in a quite literal sense, is to 
treat people like children. In this section, we will further elaborate the distinc- 
tion between these two phases of the formation of the soul and the continuity 
between them, again by drawing on QAM and other Galenic texts. 


180 QAM 464-9 Müller (1v 784 K) and 73,3 f. Müller (1v 814 f. K). 
181 QAM 3310-4 Müller (1v 769 K). 
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After quoting a few passages from Aristotle’s biological works, Galen con- 
cludes that according to Aristotle as well, ‘the soul’s character traits follow 
the mixture of the mother's blood’.!®2 As we have seen, he seeks to prove that 
both Plato and Aristotle acknowledged the effects of the bodily mixture on the 
soul. In particular, in this passage, he is referring to the 'soul's character traits' 
(oic THs tuys Heci). Thus, we get another affirmation of the influence of our 
original mixture on the state of our souls, more specifically in this case, on 
our characters. But in another small treatise that was probably written around 
the same time as QAM!$? and that is titled Character traits (mept Y09v), Galen 
emphasizes that we should reform our own soul (and finally those of others 
too) by shaping good character traits. Therefore, it seems that he both acknowl- 
edges an original and natural formation of character as well as the need for 
us to subsequently form our character ourselves. We have to be careful not 
to prematurely assume a contradiction here. Right at the beginning of QAM, 
when Galen explains that we should follow the Pythagoreans and Platonists 
and bring about a good mixture in the body to cultivate the virtue of our soul, 
he refers to a text that might well be the Character traits.8^ In this text, the 
formation of good character traits is presented in a rather Platonic manner 
as an activity of the rational part of the soul, which is supposed to discipline 
the desiderative part with the assistance of the spirited part.55 Galen argues 


182 QAM 54,23-4 Müler (1v 795 K). 

183 Ilberg (1974) 84, 90; Singer (2013) 39-40. 

184 Cf. Singer (2013) textual note 4.2. The Greek Ms tradition has £0àv (which would make it 
a reference to another work, De consuetudinibus, or Customary Practices), but the Latin 
and Arabic apparently translate 78av. I tend to agree with Singer that ‘Neither text (in 
the form that we have it) provides a clear parallel for the precise proposition stated here’. 
But I also think that the text nepi 78@v could to some extent be read as a demonstration of 
this proposition and that it is closely connected to QAM with regard to Galen's notion 
of ethical philosophy as the potential of reciprocal causal influence between body and 
soul. When Galen, in another passage in QAM (1v 808 K), illustrates the advantages people 
will enjoy when they adhere to his thesis and follow his advice on the proper care for their 
mixtures, he says they will then enjoy the delight of ethical philosophy (v9uajv qiAoco- 
gtav). We could say, perhaps, that Galen draws a connection here, as in the beginning of 
QAM, between knowledge of his thesis and the philosophical activity of character forma- 
tion, and that nepi 78av is devoted to the latter subject. 

185 Character Traits 27 Kr (= 139 tr. Davies) ‘When pleasure passes [the bounds] of modera- 
tion it becomes harmful and it is the activity of the rational soul to reform it by regulating 
it and determining the times that may be devoted to it’; also 140-41, the metaphors of dog 
and hunter, horse and rider; and particularly the passage from 40,10 onward (158) is well 
inline with the ‘reducing of the stream of nourishment’ and the becoming like a star that 
we saw earlier in QAM: ‘Nevertheless, just as, if you could live without food or drink, you 
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here that it is possible and desirable to change our actions and affections by 
habituation. This implies that, after the initial natural formation, our bodily 
mixture and the actions and affections that follow from that given nature 
can (and should) be changed and improved through our own agency. Galen’s 
imperative tone suggests that, despite all its divine genius in the creation of 
man, nature has left us essentially unfinished. What we can derive from this, 
I propose, is that the specific state of the elemental mixture in our main organs 
is at any point in time decisive for our actions and affections, but is simply 
never completed or definitive. Rather, the mixtures are naturally and continu- 
ally changing, according to the myriad of factors that interact with them. Thus, 
their first natural formation is not the end of the story, but rather only the 
beginning: 


Both of these character traits come to be in the same way as all other 
traits, first by nature, then afterwards by habit; habit is an acquired 
nature, a second nature as it were.186 


This text most clearly expresses the continuity between the divine or natu- 
ral and the subsequent human, rational formation of our selves: the results of 
the second can even literally be seen as a second nature. The character traits 
themselves are indeed a second nature in the sense that Galen defines them 
as non-rational, as ‘unthinking motions of the soul'!5? Someone that is a cow- 
ard will simply act cowardly. To this extent, the character traits show the same 
determinative quality as the mixture given to us by nature, but with the essen- 
tial difference that we, by virtue of the authority of our rational part, are able to 
improve our character through continuous training and education. In fact, the 
potential of improvement is such that we can even, through relative neglect of 
the desires and needs of the lower part of our soul and through the acquisition 
of wisdom (both defined as activities of the rational part of the soul!5), liken 
ourselves to a god: 


would be an angel, in the same way, if you restrict yourself to what is [absolutely] neces- 
sary for the life of the body, you will come near to being an angel’. 

186 Character Traits tr. Davies in ed. Singer (2013) 167. 

187 Character Traits tr. Davies in ed. Singer (2013) 136. 

188 Character Traits tr. Davies in ed. Singer (2013) 139-140. 
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... there is no honour greater than that of imitating God, so far as is possi- 
ble for a human being. This is achieved by treating immediate pleasures as 
of no importance and preferring the beautiful.!®9 


As opposed to the immediate pleasures, the beautiful is presented as the 
proper object of the rational part of the soul in Character Traits. Both here and 
in QAM, where the relative abstention of the object desired by the lower part 
of the soul makes us drier and more intelligent, a discipline of formation of 
the self is proposed, which springs from the rational part of our soul and likens 
us to things that possess this rationality to an extreme extent; gods and stars, 
respectively.!®° In fact, perhaps these latter two can even be identified: we have 
only an Arabic summary of Character Traits and we know that Galen did not 
write about ‘angels’, of which there is frequent mention in the text. The idea 
in the text as we have it is that one could become like an angel, if one restricts 
one's bodily desires.!%! It could be that there was a plural §<ot in Galen's text, 
rendered as ‘angels’ by the Arabic author, for obvious reasons. In QAM the stars 
are called 9¢ot, and as we have seen, there is a kind of ideal of likening oneself 
to the stars there, through adjustment of one's mixture by reducing the 'stream 
of nourishment’. Likewise, in Character Traits, there is an ideal of likening one- 
self to the 'angels' by pursuing only the object of the highest part of the soul, 
and not those of the lower ones. 

In any case, I propose that such formation of the self is not only an imita- 
tion of the divine because the self is improved and therefore becomes more 
similar (in as far as that is possible) to the perfection of the divine. It is also, on 
a more fundamental level, already an imitation of the divine as causa efficiens 
by virtue of the activity of formation itself, that is, as long as the formation is 
directed towards the good and the beautiful. Galen likens us to the divine by 
virtue of the potential of our rational soul, but the rationality of the divine is 
demonstrated through its ability to create perfectly designed creatures. Thus, 
rationality manifests itself primarily as creative and formative activity. By cul- 
tivating the state of our given bodily mixture with an eye to the improvement 
of our soul, we effectively continue the divine work through which we were 
initially formed. Galen is able to write an extensive ode of praise to the intel- 
ligence of our divine maker when it comes to the formation of the natural body 


189 Character Traits tr. Davies in ed. Singer (2013) 158-9. 

190 Cf. Temp. 1 565,15-6 K, ‘the peak of intelligence’ is the natural goal of man, according to 
Galen, which he says in the context of answering the question what the best mixture for 
man is. 

191 Character Traits tr. Davies in ed. Singer (2013) 158-9. 
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(uP), and he is able to prove and emphasize the causal influence of the bodily 
mixture on the soul, but when it comes to the perfection of our soul that is 
the goal of ethical philosophy and for which Galen venerates ‘the ancients’, we 
enter a second stage of formation. Nowhere is the supreme divine principle 
that is responsible for our initial formation credited for the wonderful state of 
the soul of man, even though it has been demonstrated that the soul is depen- 
dent on the bodily mixture, which is made by this divine principle. Galen 
states in another short treatise, which also concerns ethical philosophy and 
can probably be dated close to both QAM and Character traits;?? the so-called 
Affections and Errors, that the initial formation by nature has left us unfinished 
to such an extent that we should spend practically our entire life trying to com- 
plete ourselves: 


Settat yàp doxnoews Exactog HUdv oxyeðòv St’ CAov tod Blov mpóc tò yevécOot 
tEAELOg &výp.193 


For each of us requires training throughout practically the whole of his 
life in order to become a complete man. 
tr. SINGER, slightly modified 


We may be determined by our given nature but that is not yet our complete 
form (téA0os). It is only through training (&oxnotcs) of our own agency that com- 
pletion or perfection can be attained. Completion or perfection, that is, as a 
human being. The perfection possessed by the divine itself is obviously out of 
reach — a logical consequence of the imperfect matter out of which we are 
made (as opposed to, again, the matter of the heavenly bodies).?^ The words 
téAetog dvyp here should designate something like a man who has accom- 
plished the best state possible for himself as human being or has fulfilled his 
potential as human being as much as possible. 

In the passage immediately following, Galen admits that such a state may 
not be feasible for everyone (although it remains a real possibility for some), 
but that we should at least make sure that our soul does not become ‘utterly 
disgusting’ (mévatcypoc).195 That is to say, although the actual goal of complete- 
ness or accomplishment may only be achieved in a very limited number of 


192 Singer (2013) 2. 

193 Aff Pecc. Dig. 1,15 De Boer (v 14 K). 

194 See UP 1 174,19-176,9 and 11 446,7-447,21 Helmreich (111 238-40 and 111 358-60 K). 

195 Cf. Hankinson (1993) 198 f. on this text and its emphasis on the necessity of training for 
moral development. 
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cases, or perhaps never at all (particularly if we take c£Aetoc in the strong sense 
of ‘perfection’, one might think of the Stoic sage here), no one is exonerated 
from work. This is an important observation with regard to the supposed con- 
sequences of Galen's ‘determinism’ for human freedom and agency. In other 
instances, Galen gives the inspiring examples of the ancient philosophers, who 
trained and cultivated their virtue and who in this manner, to the extent to 
which that is possible, formed their own souls themselves. We cannot sepa- 
rate the ‘material determinism’ of QAM and the ethical ideal of the Character 
Traits by pointing out that we find them in two different works, since the same 
ideal is also emphatically present within QAM itself.19° As we have noticed, 
Galen presents this ideal right at the beginning of QAM, when he states that we 
should alter our daily practices in order to improve our mixture and become 
virtuous as those around Pythagoras and Plato have done. He also comes back 
to it later: 


xoi todt’ goixact udo vot mavtwv of maAradtator medEal te xai xAvefjvot 
goqol napa tots dvopwnots oUtE ovyypåppata ypdovtes oŬte SlaAEKTIKXYV Ñ 
puoi emdemvipevor Oewplav AA EE abtav péev tov dpetiv, doxnoavtes 6’ 
avtas Épyotc, ov Adyotc.!97 


196 There are many other similarities between these works as well: the repeated emphasis 
in Character Traits on the importance of the observation of small children as a point of 
departure for learning about the human soul (Character Traits p 136, 142, 143 in Davies’ 
translation) which also formed the point of departure for Galen’s argument in QAM; the 
possibility of becoming like the divine to some extent by transformation of the self (149, 
153, 158-9); the importance of habituation and daily practices for achieving this kind of 
transformation and the emphasis on the need to subdue the desiderative soul. 

197 QAM 76,1-6 Müller (Iv 817-8 K), but Müller conjectures on the basis of the Latin edi- 
tion: ‘... GA’ 2& abtav pév tv (évapyóc qotvouévov THs Gewplag dpEduevor TOV) dpETOr ...’ 
which would mean something like: ‘but by taking the departure point for their theory 
of the virtues from the things that are evidently manifest ... This conjecture is appar- 
ently also supported by the Arabic translation (see Singer (2013), textual note 4.53). It 
does make good sense in relation to Galen's repeated emphasis on the evident differences 
between children as the empirical point of departure, which the ancients supposedly 
have agreed with (also repeated a bit further in 76,15 Müller). On the other hand, as Singer 
remarks: 'If they were excised, an even more direct correspondence between philosophi- 
cal intellect and practical virtue would perhaps be suggested" It is exactly such a direct 
correspondence that makes up the ideal of the ancients as Galen often presents it. Also, 
the difference between this distinctive quality of the ancients is further brought to the 
fore with the oppositions between praxis and theória and between ergon and logos. All of 
this comes out much clearer without the conjectures, which is why I chose to maintain 
the Greek Ms reading here, although both readings seem like viable options to me. 
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And it seems that the ancients have practised this most of everyone and 
have come to be called wise by people not by writing books or displaying 
dialectical or physical theory but from their own virtues, training them- 
selves in deeds, not in words. 


If we take the thesis presented in QAM seriously (and even if we would take 
only the weaker thesis), all these statements on the cultivation of the soul must 
imply that Galen ascribes to philosophical training initiated by the rational 
part of the soul the potential to alter and form the bodily mixtures. So, indeed, 
the capacities of the soul depend on the mixtures of the body, but that does 
not mean the mixtures of the body do not depend on anything. As long as we 
have not established what the state of these mixtures themselves is dependent 
upon, we have no way of adequately assessing the consequences of the thesis 
that the actions and affections of the soul are dependent upon the mixtures. 
In fact, Galen always emphasizes that the mixtures do not come about in a 
random manner, but are dependent on something rational. First, they depend 
on a divine maker that creates according to some teleological plan.?8 Second, 
human beings resemble the divine with respect to their rationality and cre- 
ative capacity. Therefore, they are able to exert influence over their bodily 
mixtures after their generation (and infantile stage) and able to continue and 
ideally complete (in as far as possible) the formation initially undertaken by 
the divine maker (and the better they realize this fact, the better they are able 
to do so). This is a very simple idea that can take its point of departure from the 
clear observation that the consumption of wine (to take an example beloved 
by theancients) exerts influence on the state of the bodily mixture of our brain 
and, through it, on our rational capacities. Although some of us may naturally 
have a greater inclination to drink large amounts of it, we are all able to train 
our relative need for it through habituation and education. It is also easy to 
see how knowledge can lead to a change in our mixture here: if we learn that 
wine is bad for our rational capacities and thus our capacity for virtue, or if we 
rather learn that for our specific constitution it might be good to have moder- 
ate amounts of it on a daily basis because it makes us more gentle, we can 
decide to change our habits when it comes to wine-drinking, so as to make our- 
selves more virtuous.!%9 This is an easy example, of course. What seems more 
difficult to account for is how this knowledge itself could be understood as 
something that is a result of mixture. After all, it seems that Galen in QAM also 


198 Itis clear that the mixtures are always formed by the divine creator, if only because Galen 
states that it is only God or Nature that can make a complete mixture (Temp. 1 563 K). 
199 QAM 39,21 f. Müller (1v 777 K). 
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proposes to understand the substance of the rational soul as mixture. Towards 
the end of QAM (in 1v 821 K), Galen seems to make a distinction between the 
causal influence of habituation and education on the one hand, and that 
of the bodily mixture on the other. That is to say, a distinction according to 
which they would both have causal influence, but on different aspects of the 
soul. The former would cause either good or bad habits and beliefs (e@tcpot and 
ddEat), and the latter different degrees of sharpness of mind (&yyivoid te xoi 
popia xata Td pAMóv te xoi Hrtov). It seems, then, that the latter would cause 
the state of the soul, in the sense of the relative strength and sharpness of its 
powers, while the former would determine the ‘content’, the specific kind of 
habits or beliefs that are adhered to. However, this does not always apply to 
Galen's work in general. We know that he also holds that specific mixtures can 
determine the content of thought, for example, in the case of the darkness seen 
by the melancholic, which is caused by the black bile, or in the case of some- 
one who thinks he is an earthen vessel because of his excessive dryness.?00 
In these cases, there is a clear determination of the content of thoughts and 
representations by the specific mixture of the substance of the rational soul. It 
does seem important, however, that Galen makes this distinction at the end of 
QAM, allowing, for example, for a positive influence of education with regard 
to the formation of good and bad habits and beliefs, as well as, of course, 
for the opposite possibility of, for example, negative influences through bad 
examples. 

In any case, the passage just referred to is perhaps the clearest evidence in 
QAM that we can, to some extent, alter and form our own mixtures. For Galen 
proceeds to explain: 


at xpdcets à attori TH TE MOWTY yevéost xod Tats edydpots caita docoXovO00- 
ow, xoti cvvavEdver dAAnAw tadte.201 


But the mixtures themselves are consequent on the original formation 
and the regimens that are productive of healthy humours, and these 
things mutually increase each other. 

tr. SINGER, slightly modified 


So, again we find the same two causal factors that decide on the state of our 
bodily mixture, that, in turn, determines the state of our soul: first, the primary 


200 This is discussed more extensively in Case-Study Iv. 
201 QAM 79,2-4 Müller (Iv 821 K), but I follow Bazou with xoi cuvav&dvet, Müller emends to 
Qe cuvavEcve (see Singer's note 4.57). 
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creation of the mixture by nature or the divine creator, then the daily regi- 
men we impose on ourselves. It should not come as a surprise that, according 
to Galen, a certain daily regimen has an effect on something like our relative 
sharpness of mind, even considered as a long-term capacity as opposed to 
common daily fluctuations of concentration and astuteness (depending, for 
example, on the amount of wine one has drunk or how much one has slept). 
After all, as we have noticed, Galen is concerned with a second nature here, 
a change in substance. The regimens are productive of certain humours, but 
the humours are constituted by the four elemental qualities, as we have seen. 
Thus, the daily regimens could only form the humours if they change the mix- 
ture of the elemental qualities, which is exactly what happens when we drink 
and eat, for example. Thus, instead of some form of determinism, Galen rather 
ascribes a powerful transformative potency to regimens that we are able to 
impose on ourselves. 

Here it is important to remember the notion of a xov) obcia which we have 
mentioned earlier: everything in the cosmos is made of these four elemental 
qualities, so everything which we consume or even interact with in any way at 
all has some effect on our constitution made of these qualities (we also should 
remember here that Galen is a continuum theorist: we are always in contact 
with things that are not our own body). This implies that the substance of our 
soul is in a continuous state of change, with the change dependent on what we 
consume and interact with, in which we have a say. And in Galen’s view it can 
make a major difference whether we have more or less yellow or black bile in 
our brain, for example. These can make us more or less active and intelligent, 
more or less sad, make us sleep more or less, etc.2°* Moreover, these daily regi- 
mens are not restricted simply to things concerning climate and food, which 
might come to mind first: 


gvaddrttetat dé &rav bd TOV adTaV Kath yévoc, bY’ Qvrep xal SrapOetpetou. 
StapOelpetat dé Td vf) Wuyij¢ Hos dnd LoyOnpdv eOiopav ev edeouaat te xoi 
Tópas, xai yonvactots, xoi edas, xor dxodopact, xor TH TvpTdCH povah. 
tovTwv tolvuv ancvtwv Eumetpov elvat yey TOV THY bytewwny uexióvco, xoi uÙ 
vopičew, tc pirrocdqw póvw Moooynxel TATTEL HOOS WuyiI¢ ...203 


For everything is maintained by the same kind of things as those by which 
itis also corrupted. The character of the soul is corrupted by bad habits in 
food and drink, and in exercises, and things seen and heard and the arts 


202 Again, this is discussed more extensively in Case-Study Iv. 
203 San. Tu. V1 40 K. 
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in general. Anyone that pursues health should be experienced in all of 
these things, and should not think that it befits the philosopher alone to 
shape the character of the soul. 


Interestingly, Galen here uses the word mAdttew for the shaping of the char- 
acter of the soul, the same word he often uses for nature’s shaping activity. 
It is also noteworthy that he mentions one should not think it only befits the 
philosopher to shape his soul in this manner, apparently implying that others 
would think this is the kind of thing that is typical of philosophers. 

In the broader context of this passage, Galen explains how the shaping of 
the character of the soul is related to a healthy mixture. Both the shaping 
of health and that of character can be effected by regulating not only diet 
and exercise, but also by regulating that which is perceived. Perhaps Galen 
is thinking of theatre and music here, but possibly also of natural surround- 
ings or perception in a broader sense. And, as becomes clear in the Character 
Traits, this transformative potency through training, education and regulation 
applies not only to character but to the rational part of the soul as well: 


We ought first to train that capacity of the soul by which we see that 
which is known by demonstration, so that it may grow; its training con- 
sists in geometry, the science of numbers, mathematics, astronomy and 
the science of music. These sciences increase the capacity and perfection 
of the soul.204 


The capacity and perfection of the rational soul is increased by adopting a cer- 
tain discipline, namely, that of employing and developing it by learning the 
sciences. Again, if we take the thesis in QAM seriously, this would imply that 
the mixture on which the capacities are dependent, in this case mainly that 
of the brain, would be fundamentally changed by adopting a certain training 
that is, in turn, a consequence of the rational insight that we ‘ought to train’. In 
line with QAM, we could say that the mixture of the brain changes (presumably 
becomes more dry, in this case) through intellectual activity and the rational 
soul therefore becomes more intelligent.2 


204 Character Traits tr. Davies (ed. Singer, 2013) 163. Cf. also 161: ‘The rational soul becomes 
strong by means of the demonstrative sciences, and ought to learn them step by step’. 

205 There is a trope among the ancients (and you still find it in Ficino) of the dry philosopher, 
that becomes dry through excessive study, up until the point that he becomes a skeleton 
even, cf. Dunbabin (1986). 
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Of course, one could point out how hard it would be to explain all the com- 
plexities of psychological functioning merely in terms of these four elemental 
qualities. And it seems a bit meagre, indeed, to state that drying the substance 
of the rational part of the soul will increase one’s intelligence. In this regard, 
however, we first have to ask the following question: if one, in Galen’s day, 
would be interested in speculating about the physiological nature of soul (as a 
principle of movement) on the basis of argument and observation, what basic 
elements would one choose to explain the soul's functioning, given that these 
would have to be the basic elements of the body or of the organs in which one 
is convinced that the soul resides? That is to say, Galen discards some other 
traditional options, such as that of atomism or that of an incorporeal soul, on 
the basis of reasoning and observation, but what other option could he have 
come up with? The elements were well established as basic building blocks 
of the human body and the entire cosmos. The interesting fact remains that 
Galen, in QAM, might have been making an attempt at a physiological explana- 
tion of soul with the terms most suitable for it in his day.296 And it seems to me 
as though QAM is partly an attempt to think through the possibility of such a 
physiological approach, including its ethical consequences, while other ethical 
works, such as the Character Traits, devote less attention to the physiological 
aspect but do not seem to be at odds with it. In this particular passage of the 
Character Traits cited above, for instance, there is no reference to the mixture, 
but it does agree with QAM on the idea that the substance of the rational soul 
(on which the capacities must be dependent) can be altered through training. 
The broader question here is: to what extent could Galen's views on training 
and development of the (rational) soul, elaborated in his works on psychology, 
be congruent with his more speculative stance in QAM on the substance of the 
soul, that is supported by his works on the human body? 

It would seem, for example, that the rational insight that we 'ought to train' 
must itself again be to some extent dependent on a certain given elemental 
mixture: it would require someone of relative astuteness and philosophical 
ambition to have it, and those traits must depend on one's mixture, it would 
seem.??7 The ‘well-mixed man’ that Galen writes about in Temp., can be 


206 I could not agree more with Jim Hankinson's remark on the risk of further specifying 
Galen's theory in modern terms (2014a, 967): ‘So does then Galen’s theory involve full 
reduction, emergence, or mere supervenience? The question is certainly anachronistic, 
and might also seem misplaced, since if Galen had been presented with such a range of 
options, he might well have said, characteristically, that he neither knew nor cared’. 

207 Cf Hankinson (1993) 221: ‘The sort of person one is directly depends upon one’s physi- 
ological structure; hence one's dispositions, including one's dispositions to have certain 
types of thought, are at least a partial function of the structure. 
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recognized by his actions, because, due to the balance of his mixture, he is 
‘cheerful, affectionate, generous, intelligent’. But for exactly the same reason, 
this man also follows a flawless regimen, which in turn balances his mixture 
again, presumably, in turn, maintaining or strengthening his intelligence.208 
This is where Galen seems to differ from later Neo-Platonists that take up 
his work. Galen's reception by Neo-Platonists such as Proclus, Olympiodorus 
and Philoponus shows that there was some acceptance among them of the 
views he worked out in QAM, as long as the rational part of the soul remained 
exempted. Proclus discusses the view that the capacities of the soul follow the 
mixtures of the body in his commentary on Plato's Republic and remarks that 
this thesis only applies in the case of the uneducated (tots d&natdedtotc).2°9 In a 
way this might actually be quite close to Galen's own position, as we shall see 
below. Olympiodorus, in his commentary on the Gorgias, refers to QAM's claim 
that the powers of the soul follow the mixtures of the body, and then adds 'But 
they add ‘unless one takes the preventive measures of philosophy"?!? It is clear 
from the context that this is important for Olympiodorus also in terms of the 
supposed consequences: the soul has an autonomous and immortal aspect as 
well, to which vice cannot be said to naturally belong, since otherwise vice itself 
would be immortal, which Olympiodorus considers absurd. Galen rather states 
in QAM that we do have ‘a seed of vice within our selves"?!! Philoponus, in his 
commentary on Aristotle's De anima, also cites QAW's title, and mentions that 
the doctors who hold that the capacities of the soul follow the mixtures of the 
body, 'even extend this to the higher cognitive faculties and claim that people 
whose brain has a drier mixture have better memories, but are slower in think- 
ing ...' He seems somewhat more agreeable to this thesis than Olympiodorus, 
as he adds: ‘In general, people turn out to be better-talented and more sharp- 
witted or, on the contrary, dull-witted, according to the corresponding mixture. 
This, then, is the ground for the doctors' saying that the faculties of the soul 
follow the mixtures of the body??? Again, however, he remarks that with 
regard to some people, it cannot be said that their impulses follow the mix- 
ture, because of ‘the influence of philosophy’. He, too, remarks that ‘the doctors 
themselves' have admitted as much, because they would have added to the 
title ‘except for the occupations of philosophy’. This is perhaps a reference to 
Galen's Ars Medica, where he differentiates between character traits (781) that 


208 Temp. 1 576 K, tr. Singer and van der Eijk. 

209 Proclus In Rem. 222. 

210 Olympiodorus Commentary on Plato's Gorgias, 49,6 on 524d5-6, tr. Jackson et al. 

211 QAM 78,12 Müller (1v 820 K), tr. Singer. 

212 Philoponus On Aristotle’s On the soul 50,32 f., translations van der Eijk (see also his notes 
ad locum). 
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are naturally given (€ugdto¢) and those that are developed by philosophy.”8 
Whereas Galen seems to imply that philosophy can change one's mixture 
through insight and training, rather than that philosophizing is an activity that 
is somehow not dependent upon one's mixture in the first place because it is 
done by a part of the soul which is not subjected to it, Olympiodorus seems to 
interpret Galen in the latter manner. It seems that Philoponus also assumes 
that some forms of rationality are not dependent upon a mixture, since he 
maintains that when the soul controls the body, it does not follow the mixtures 
and that even though discursive thinking (8t&vota) is dependent on the mix- 
ture, voüc is not (in line, of course, with Aristotle's possible exception of voüc 
when it comes to existence separate from the body).?!^ It is noteworthy how 
far these Neoplatonist authors go in accepting the account of QAM, though all 
agree that there needs to be room for some exception: philosophical or noetic 
activity should not be considered to be dependent upon the mixture. In a way, 
I think, Galen's position in QAM agrees with this, but in another way it does 
not. For Galen — in QAM, at least — our rational capacity to engage in philo- 
sophical activity and effect a second stage of formation of the bodily mixture 
cannot be anything but a capacity dependent on that mixture itself, specifi- 
cally, of course, of the mixture of the brain. In that sense, it seems that Galen 
would consider it highly unlikely that we would ever be able to undertake a 
thinking activity independent of a specific mixture. However, activities (for 
example, learning geometry, studying music) in turn change the mixture of 
the brain, sometimes as the consequence of a certain insight (I have to train 
my brain) and to that extent these activities rather form the mixture. Still, such 
activities themselves already require a specific mixture (remember that for 
Galen the homoeomerous bodies, i.e. their qualities, are primarily active). That 
means that the subject and the object of the philosophical training proposed 
by Galen, that which initiates the transformation and that which is trans- 
formed, are to some extent identical. Yet, this identical self is involved with 
itself in a continuous dynamic of transformation.?!5 This involves the paradox, 
as we shall see below, that we have to obtain something (wisdom, self-control, 


213 Ars. Med. 1 336-7 K; the distinction corresponds to the one in QAM 78,9—79,4 Müller 
(1v 820-1 K), but in the latter there is no specific reference to philosophy; cf. van der Eijk 
(2014) 131 ff. 

214  Philoponus On Aristotle’s On the soul 138,1-10, see also van der Eijk's note 371 on the previ- 
ous passage; 155,10 f. 

215 Cf. Hankinson (1993), 222: ‘We have, effectively, a model in which the overall state S of 
some system generates outputs O which causally contribute to the creation of a new 
state S* 
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a good state of the soul) we do not yet have, but that in order to obtain it, we 
must already have some of it, somehow. 

The seemingly circular notion of the mixture philosophically forming itself, 
or the soul determining that by which it is determined, is best expressed in 
Galen's text through a joke: 


ÖTE TwpoWnaavtes vOv yoOv ol Suayepatvovtes, Sti «poc, StvaTat TOUS LEV 
awopovertépous, Tovs Ò’ dxoAactotépous tpydčeoða xal toùç èv £yxparce- 
atEpous, Tov 8’ dxpateotépovç xal OnpcoAéouc xoi SetAods HuEpous te xai 
Ttp&ouc Eplotixods TE xoi quXovebxouc, NuETwoav mpóc ue paðNoópeEvoL, Tiva 
ev ¿obie adtods yen, tiva 8& miverv.216 


So, then, let those who are unhappy with the notion that nourishment has 
the power to make some more self-controlled, some more undisciplined, 
some more restrained, some more unrestrained, as well as brave, timid, 
gentle, kind, quarrelsome and argumentative — let them now have some 
self-control, and come to me to learn what they should eat and drink. 


tr. SINGER 


In this joke we find the reciprocity of the body-soul relation that is at the heart 
of Galen's ethical ideal in QAM. These people, who have not yet followed the 
example of those Pythagoreans, Platonists and other ancients to appropri- 
ate the thesis expressed in the title of QAM, who have not yet taken it upon 
themselves to develop their self-control by regulating their mixture, should 
show some self-control and submit themselves to Galen's guidance, in order to 
develop their self-control by adapting their daily regimen and thus bodily mix- 
ture.?!” In order to start developing they have to exhibit the very quality they 
wish to obtain. We find the same basic thought in Aristotle as well: 


ottw 0  Eyet xal El THY dpEetav: Ex Te yàp Tod dméyeo0ot THY NOovav yivópeða 
gw@poves, xal yevopevot podtota Suvdpeda dnéyeoðar or vv. dpotws dé xoi 
¿ni ts avdpetac: e01Cdprevor yàp xatappovelv THY poßepåv xai broueverv orbc 
ywoueba dvdpetor, xai yevourevot udo ca Suvycoeder ortopiévety xà poßepå.?18 


216 QAM 67,2-9 Müller (1v 807-8 K). 

217 Cf. Singer (2013) 401-2 note 138: ‘Galen is (if the text is correct) making a sort of joke here: 
one needs to sóphronein to some extent to realize the fact that bodily factors affect one's 
ability to sophronein’. 

218 EN 1104a33-1104b3. 
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The same holds good with the virtues. We become temperate by abstain- 
ing from pleasures, and at the same time we are best able to abstain from 
pleasures when we have become temperate. And so with courage: we 
become brave by training ourselves to despise and endure terrors, and 
we shall be best able to endure terrors when we have become brave. 


tr. RACKMAN 


This reasoning might appear circular, but (in my view, at least) it also does 
justice to our experience: the only way to develop character is by exhibiting it. 
Such a first display of self-control is the step that needs to be taken in order to 
continue the initial divine formation of our mixture and cultivate our soul. It is 
the beginning of ethical philosophy, as Galen explains in the sentence imme- 
diately following the one cited above: 


alg Te yàp THY NOx quXocoqtotv Ovyaovtal pEylota xor MPdG TATH KATA TAÇ 
TOÔ Aoytotimod Suvadpets Emtdwaovow eic dpEeTI TUVETWTEPOL xo VNPOVIXW- 
Tepot Yevópevor. 219 


For then they will greatly enjoy the delight of ethical philosophy and in 
addition to that they will devote themselves to virtue in accordance with 
their rational capacities and become more understanding and remember 
better. 


By taking this step, in which we undertake the activity to adapt the mixture 
that we are dependent on for our activities and affections, we can not only 
develop our characters, but also gain a better understanding and memory. 
Thus, Galen proposes an ethical programme of self-amelioration that includes 
the improvement of the rational capacities as well. This passage is reminiscent 
of his discussion of the Timaeus, a few pages before — particularly the word 
uvyLovixatepot opens up the Platonic perspective again.??? In his previous 
discussion of the Timaeus, Galen stated that the soul reaches a state of forget- 
fulness when it becomes bound to the body — Platonic doctrine that Galen took 
to refer to the wet state of the substance of infants. But, the soul can acquire 
a certain calm and subsequently develop its intelligence when the stream of 
nourishment towards the body becomes less. Galen explained this lessening 
of the stream of nourishment as a decrease of the wetness which causes mind- 
lessness, and an increase of the dryness which causes understanding (cvecic) 
and makes us more like the heavenly bodies (among which we once had our 


219 QAM 67,912 Müller (1v 808 K). 
220 QAM 42-3 Müller (1v 78031 K). 
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place, according to Plato). Indeed, Galen states that he will teach his imagined 
students about nourishment, drink, winds, air or the mixture of the surround- 
ing environment (tag tod nepıéyovtoç xpdcetc) and climate. All these things 
have an immediate effect on the bodily mixture. Galen must have the passages 
about the dryness of the stars and the wetness of infants in mind here, when 
he is explaining the delight of ethical philosophy and the development of vir- 
tue and understanding. This is also clear from the next few sentences, where 
he states that Plato himself often wrote about these matters and goes on to 
give three examples. All of these examples are about the possible effects of 
nourishment on the state of the soul. Thus, they stress the importance of the 
care for the bodily mixture to make progress in the cultivation of the soul. Put 
differently, they demonstrate the necessity of understanding Q4m’s central 
thesis for the practice of ethical philosophy. After the three examples, Galen 
continues as follows: 


ovx odv cvatpetinds 88’ 6 Adyos Eat! TAY &x Pirocopiag xoXGv, dN donyNTI- 
xóc TE xal StdAoKAAMOS TIVOS dyvoupiévou Ev AdTOIS TAY quXocóquy ...2?1 


This argument, then, is not destructive of the fine things arising from phi- 
losophy, but rather is an argument useful for guidance and for teaching of 
a point within those things of which the philosophers are ignorant. 


tr. SINGER 


That of which the philosophers — again, not Plato and Aristotle, but perhaps 
particularly the self-styled Platonists referred to earlier — are ignorant, is, as we 
know by now, the main thesis of QAM and its importance for the practice of 
ethical philosophy and cultivation of the soul. Apparently, however, there is a 
reason for the reluctance of other philosophers to appreciate the truth of this 
thesis: it is considered destructive of the fine fruits of philosophy. This is partly 
because, as soon becomes clear from Galen’s text, the possibility of assigning 
responsibility for one's actions is considered to be at stake.??? After all, if it 
is the mixture that causes the state of one's soul, how are we to judge people 
for their being good or bad? Galen’s initial answer is astonishingly simple and 
direct: it is in our nature to love the good and hate the bad, without asking 


221 QAM 73,3-6 Müller (1v 814 K) but here I follow Bazou and also keep with Ms év aùtoîç 
instead of Müller's éviotc, following Singer (2013, note 4,48). 
222 Cf. Cicero's De Fato 40. 
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questions about its origins.?7? We simply destroy poisonous spiders, even 
though they have become what they are not by themselves but simply by 
nature.2^ In other words, I take it, we do not need to have knowledge about 
the cause of the state of someone’s soul for the practical purpose of praising 
or blaming them.??5 This is, in fact, undeniably true on a descriptive level: we 
still do not have complete knowledge about the causes of the states of people's 
souls, but we have never ceased to praise and blame. However, Galen does not 
say that we cannot be considered responsible for the state of our soul. For, 
even if the mixture directly causes that state at any point in time, we do exert 
influence on the state of this mixture and it is possible for us to realize this and 
cultivate a mixture that conduces to a stronger character and increased under- 
standing. Where other philosophers consider the thesis of QAM to be a danger, 
Galen argues rather that the realization of it is a condition for the practice of 
ethical philosophy and for acquiring freedom: yes, the soul is a slave to the mix- 
ture, but the mixture is partly dependent on how we decide to shape it, since 
this shaping capacity is also a capacity of that same mixture. 

Partly, that is, for it is obvious to Galen that our given nature limits the pos- 
sibilities of this second stage of formation. Our given mixture is not a piece of 
wax, the capacity for altering and forming our mixture already requires some 
natural predetermination, as we have seen. Moreover, Galen acknowledges 
that some people's souls are so corrupt that they are incurable, not capable 
to be taught by the Muses themselves or to be improved even by Socrates or 
Pythagoras.?76 In this respect, Galen, perhaps partly due to his medical perspec- 
tive, might be more realistic than many a philosopher has been. We should 
take responsibility for the state of our mixture, as we have seen, and it is our 
goal to cultivate our own soul and those of others, and liken ourselves to the 
divinity and perfection of the heavenly bodies. But most of us undeniably 
fall short of this ideal. Actually, we could conclude, following Galen, that as a 


223 QAM 73-4 Müller (1v 815 K). 

224 Cf. Hankinson (1993) 219: ‘The wicked are just like poisonous animals — no one would 
hold them responsible in the strong sense for what they are, but we do not destroy them 
because they are responsible for what they are, but simply because they are what they are’. 

225 Hankinson (1993) esp. 217 f. gives an extensive and nuanced overview of Galen's position 
here. 

226 QAM 7420-2 Müller (rv 816 K); see also Aff. Pecc. Dig. 4515-20 De Boer (v 65 K): ‘It is 
utterly impossible for who was not born for truth, and who has also been brought up in 
bad, licentious ways, to hunger for truth, either on the basis of an internal impulse of that 
kind or through the encouragement of another. I myself have never claimed to be able to 
assist such a person: (tr. Singer) 
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species we are quite hopeless in this respect: many people with a nature that 
does provide potential hold the wrong beliefs and waste their time writing 
silly books on how everyone is naturally good, thereby preventing people from 
attaining the right insights that might lead them to take proper care of their 
own mixture (especially Stoics seem to act in such manner), and more impor- 
tantly, most people do not even have the natural potential to become good 
in the first place.22” As Galen says, anyone who observes the matter with free 
judgement (and this is a significant qualification, with Galen using the same 
predicate, é\eb8epoc, as he did for Andronicus, whom he praised for his insight 
that the substance of the whole soul is a mixture), will conclude that there 
are extremely few children that are naturally well-suited for the acquisition of 
virtue.228 QAM and its thesis, should be considered useful, as Galen remarked 
at the very beginning of the text, ‘to those who wish to improve their own souls; 
i.e. for those who want to practise ethical philosophy - there are just not too 
many of those, as everybody can tell. We should take this into account when 
we ask, for example, whether Galen advocates a position of ‘material deter- 
minism': apparently, that depends on who we are talking about. In this sense, 
Proclus' reading makes sense: only those who both seek to improve themselves 
by their own nature and who find the right guidance to do so, can acquire what 
we would call freedom in this respect. For Galen, clearly, the potential which 
we have in our given bodily mixture to follow in the footsteps of our maker and 
to train and form ourselves, is not present to the same extent in everyone, 
and it is not readily available in anyone. It was not present to the same extent 
in Socrates and in one of those people that could not even have been cured 
from his bad ways by Socrates. Given that there are extremely few people who 


227 Cf. Hankinson (1993): ‘In some systems, there will be a natural tendency to progress 
towards the better states; in others, the system will have become too corrupt to be self- 
ameliorating, and indeed even beyond external repair (just as diseases can progress to the 
stage where they are incurable): I would only add that, according to Galen, some 'systems' 
do not just become too corrupt, but apparently lack the potential for self-amelioration in 
the first place (see next note); this is already a problem in Aristotle, cf. van der Eijk (2014) 
94: ‘... a cursory reading of Aristotle’s works with a view to the various types of people he 
distinguishes makes one wonder whether the number of individuals who live up to these 
lofty ideals is higher than perhaps ten percent; and even that estimate may be on the opti- 
mistic side. This raises the question why nature, which supposedly arranges everything 
for the best, apparently does not manage to provide even the capacity to achieve such 
happiness and fulfilment in all members of the human species. This almost existential 
question is never directly addressed in Aristotle's works’. 

228 QAM 7649-20 Müller (Iv 818 K): '... navtráracıv dAtyous natdac edonoet poc dpetiy ed rcequ- 
xócag ...' 
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are naturally well suited to obtain virtue, most people will simply act according 
to their natural mixture, while only a few are inclined to undertake the ethi- 
cal programme of self-amelioration and become like those ‘ancients’, and even 
less will actually do so. But, according to Galen, as we have seen, the ancients 
knew this. 


Conclusion 


We have seen how Galen, in QAM, speculates on the substance of the soul, 
a subject he often avoided in other works. Through a discussion with the 
Aristotelian and Platonic traditions, guided by and based on his own previ- 
ous work, he argued that the substance of the soul is a bodily mixture. He 
presented this argument as the best or most scientific proof for the central 
thesis of QAM, that the capacities of the soul follow the mixtures of the body. 
Strictly speaking, the identification of the substance of the soul with a bodily 
mixture is not a materialist position. After all, as we have seen, Galen adopts 
a hylomorphic approach and considers soul to be the form of the body. As 
such, he considers it to be the form of the homoeomerous body rather than 
the organ in which soul resides, because it is the homoeomerous bodies, as the 
most primary bodies formed by the two principles of form (mixture of the four 
elemental qualities) and matter (as such without quality), which are primarily 
active, i.e. which should rightly be considered as principle of movement. More 
specifically, the homoeomerous bodies residing in the three main organs (liver, 
heart and brain) primarily carry out the (natural or psychic) functions Galen 
ascribes to these organs and on the basis of which he locates soul in them. In as 
far as these particular homoeomerous bodies reside in the respective organs, 
to which they are entirely peculiar, it can be said that the soul resides in these 
organs. By locating soul at the micro-level of the body, as far as perception can 
go, Galen adheres to his general axiom formulated at the beginning of Hipp. 
Elem.: if we want to find out about the nature of something, we have to look for 
its smallest component parts that cannot be further divided. It seems that with 
QAM, Galen applied this axiom to soul (as form of the body), as well. 
Although this implies that the cause of our actions and affections are these 
particular bodily mixtures in the three main organs, as we have seen, this does 
not need to amount to a form of radical determinism. First of all, these mix- 
tures are themselves subject to continuous change and we are able, to a certain 
extent, to form them in a way that will be beneficial for the development of our 
capacity for virtue and thinking. Second, we noted that habits and beliefs are 
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not merely dependent on the mixture, but also on education and habituation, 
which we can also exercise some control over. Such self-amelioration is possi- 
ble because, as rational beings, we share to some extent in the intelligence and 
creativity of our maker, though we do so by virtue of the specific mixture of our 
brain. This self-amelioration is necessary, in as far as it is a condition for human 
beings to fulfil their proper function, which is why it is also required from all 
of us, according to Galen. However, since the desire for such self-amelioration, 
the sharpness of one’s mind and other characteristics of people’s nature or soul 
vary across individuals depending on their naturally given mixture, and since, 
according to Galen, there are only few people equipped with a natural con- 
stitution that is well-suited to virtue, it would seem that, far from embracing 
determinism, Galen saw much work to be done. 


CASE-STUDY II 


Galen on the Nature of Man 


Introduction 


In this second case-study, we will have a closer look at the first book of Galen’s 
commentary on the Hippocratic On the Nature of Man (Nat. Hom. is the abbre- 
viation for the Hippocratic text itself, Galen’s commentary is abbreviated as 
HNH). Presumably, this text was written by Polybus, Hippocrates’ student and 
son-in-law, though Galen argues that it is an authentic Hippocratic text.! It has 
been transmitted together with the so-called Regimen on Health, which Galen 
does ascribe to Polybus, and another text that came to bear the title of second 
book of On the Nature of Man. Galen ascribes this latter text to yet another 
unknown later author, suggesting that it might be the person who put together 
the first book of Nat. Hom. and the Regimen on Health into a single treatise 
in Hellenistic times.? Galen's view on the text, and his threefold division, has 
influenced the editing of the Hippocratic text. There has been a division in 
two separate editions for the first (considered by Galen to be authentic) and 
second book (considered by Galen to be spurious) on the one hand, and for 
the third part under the title Regimen on Health on the other (thus, although 
seemingly inspired by Galen's division, the editing has not been faithful to it). 
However, Jouanna has made it clear that Galen's proposed threefold division 
and history of the text is unjustified, since the second part of the text, which 
Galen considers to have been written by an impostor from Hellenistic times, is 
already quoted by Aristotle, who ascribes it to Polybus.? 

In any case, this text, and Galen's commentary on it (HNH), are of pivotal 
importance for the tradition of humoural theory in particular. The Hippocratic 
text is the first clear expression we have of the notion that the nature of man 
consists of the now canonical four humours, i.e. blood, phleghm, yellow bile 
and black bile. Galen's commentary, in turn, has developed and systematized 
this notion. Together with other Galenic works it has laid the basis for a long- 
standing tradition in which the humours are considered to be the four basic 
constituents of human nature, consist themselves of the four elements or 


1 Jouanna (2012) 335; cf. HNH 8,7 f. Mewaldt (xv 1031 K). 
2 HNH 57,4 f. Mewaldt (xv 108 K). 
3 Jouanna (2012) 323 f.; cf. Kupreeva (2014) 154—5. 
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elemental qualities, and correspond to seasons, ages, specific temperaments 
and character-types.* 

It is a particularly suitable text for studying Galen's notion of human nature, 
not only because it is actually the only text from the Galenic corpus explic- 
itly on this subject, but also because it must have been written relatively late 
in Galen’s life and seems to contain all of his elemental doctrine on human 
nature. Moreover, Galen introduces the work by saying it has the same sub- 
ject as his The Elements According to Hippocrates (Hipp. Elem.), but set out 
in a manner that is more suitable for the reader who is not yet well versed 
in the subject. That is to say, the aim of this work, although it is a commen- 
tary on a Hippocratic text, is a non-specialist exposition of Galen's views on 
(human) nature, which amounts to a kind of hylomorphic elemental cosmol- 
ogy, as we shall see. This aim makes it particularly suitable for our purposes.® 
Presumably, the work is also written later than QAM, which was at the centre of 
Case-Study 1. Galen refers to QAM in HNH, and there are no references in QAM 
to HNH. This is in spite of the fact that it does contain a lot of useful material 
for the subject matter treated in QAM and also despite the fact that Galen seeks 
to emphasize the harmony between his own views and those of Hippocrates 
in QAM as well. In short, if HNH would have in fact been written earlier than 
QAM, and thus the reference to QAM would be a later insertion, it would have 
made sense for Galen to refer to itin QAM. So even though we cannot be sure, 
it seems extremely likely that HH should be dated later than QAM." 

In any case, regardless of the dating, there are many similarities between 
these two works, as well as some striking differences. QAM is about the relation 
between the soul and the body, and therefore about the substance or nature of 
the soul. However, the soul as such seems to be conspicuously absent in HNH. 
It is noteworthy in itself, that a 2nd century AD Greek work on human nature 
barely mentions the soul at all. Not bringing in the soul as an explanatory fac- 
tor in a book on human nature, or what is more — leaving the soul out of the 
discussion altogether, is, to say the least, highly remarkable for someone so 
steeped in the Greek philosophical tradition as Galen. In fact, Galen starts the 


4 Jouanna (2012) 336. 
HNH 3,4-19 Mewaldt (xv 1-2 K). 


oO 


6 Jouanna (2012) 288, calls the Hippocratic Nat. Hom. a ‘reference point’ for Galen, since Galen 
thought that Hippocrates used the word ‘nature’ in the most primary sense in that work. 

7 QAM is dated after 193 by Ilberg (1896) and Bardong (1942), so rather late, which makes it 
seem likely that HNH also postdates 193. Cf. Singer (2013) 335 ff. for a more problematizing 
view on the dating of QAM, which, however, does not take into account the references to QAM 
from HNH and Loc. Aff. and the similarity between the views espoused in QAM and the late 
Prop. Plac. 
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whole treatise by placing himself into this philosophical tradition, in which the 
soul has been of such paramount importance. The mere fact that the work is a 
commentary on a much older treatise in which the notion of soul does not play 
much of a role, is not sufficient explanation for its notable absence in Galen's 
text, since Galen is usually comfortable enough in projecting his own thoughts 
upon Hippocrates' work. Moreover, Galen generally presents his explanation 
of Hippocrates as being in line with his own doctrines. This is exactly why his 
commentary can serve as an elaboration of what he wrote in Hipp. Elem., and 
elsewhere, in the first place. But in Galen's own works, as we know, the soul 
is far from absent.® Finally, as we have seen in Case-Study 1, Galen in other 
places identifies soul with the form of the body, identifying form, in turn, as the 
mixture of elemental qualities that, mixing in prime matter, form the homoeo- 
merous bodies. In HwH, the distinction between elemental qualities and prime 
matter is assumed as elsewhere, and the notion that the elemental qualities 
are the form of the body is still in place as well. Yet, the notion of soul is almost 
entirely absent. Why would this be? 

We have already noticed in the previous case-study that for Galen nature 
and substance refer to the same in ‘these kinds of discussions’ (xat& tovd¢ Tot- 
ovtous Adyous tadtTov cypaivet).2 It seems rather unclear how we can have a 
discourse on ‘our nature’ or ‘our substance’ and leave out a discussion of the 
soul altogether. Particularly when this ‘nature’ or ‘substance’ is understood 
as the cause for our specific properties as well as our actions and affections, as 
Galen understands the terms in both gam and HNH.!° In whatever way soul is 
usually explained in ancient Greek philosophy, it would seem to involve some 
notion of a causal power, which seems to make it a highly interesting subject 
for discussions of the causes of our actions and affections. But, if we were 
able to explain all of the functions that each of our organs (including brain, 
heart and liver) exercise in terms of a substance (i.e. that which exercises the 
causal power) that can be broken down into a mixture of elemental qualities 
and prime matter, what need is there still for some other causal power that 
we cannot understand in those hylomorphic terms? Perhaps this would not 
mean that we would dispense of the notion of soul; it would merely mean that 
the role of soul, i.e. the principle of movement, could be sufficiently played by 


8 Even in Hipp. Elem., HNH's predecessor, the relation between the elemental theory and 
psychic functions is repeatedly brought up, e.g. in Hipp. Elem. 7612-18 De Lacy (1433-4 K) 
and 134,914 De Lacy (1 487 K). 

9 See infra Case-Study 1, p. 12. Cf. QAM 33,9310 Müller (1v 769 K); cf. Hipp. Elem. 1361-3 
De Lacy (1 488 K), where Galen remarks that it does not matter whether the treatise is 
called ‘On the elements; ‘On nature’ or ‘On substance’; PHP VII 440,11-2 De Lacy (v 601K). 

10 QAM 33,9-34,2; HNH 3,20 f. Mewaldt (xv 2 f. K). 
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the mixtures of the elemental qualities, so that we would not need something 
else besides it. 

Philip van der Eijk has suggested that Galen, like Aristotle, when speaking 
of ‘our nature’, generally refers to our bodily nature.!! Indeed, in one or perhaps 
two passages in HNH Galen explicitly specifies that the treatise is about our 
bodily nature. Van der Eijk points out that there is a tradition of treatises 
titled ‘On the nature of the human being’, that had a focus on the ‘physical, cor- 
poreal or natural constitution of human beings and the way this comes about 
and develops’! Galen's commentary on the Hippocratic On the Nature of Man 
appears to stand in this tradition as well. Taken by itself, however, this is not a 
sufficient explanation for the absence of soul in Galen’s treatise, since, as van 
der Eijk remarks, such a discussion of the nature of the human being ‘would 
also include the soul, though primarily in its relationship to the body, the soul’s 
embodiment, and the involvement of bodily factors in the soul's operation’.!+ 
Typically it would exclude the rational soul, given its more precarious relation- 
ship with the body and its supposed divine provenance. In Galen’s commentary, 
however, this distinction between rational and non-rational is not made, and 
there is nothing on the soul’s ‘embodiment’ or the role of our ‘bodily nature’ 
with regard to the functions of the soul (with the exception of one passage 
which refers to QAM, as we shall see). These topics are not addressed at all and 
the soul remains almost entirely absent. 

Furthermore, Galen also uses the phrase ‘our nature’ or ‘human nature’ in 
HNH to refer not to our bodily constitution but, rather, to refer to soul. This 
makes it problematic to assume that Galen, when writing about ‘our nature’, 
is thinking of the body from the perspective of a body-soul dualism. To give 
another simple example, in Trem. Palp., when explaining what he means by 
‘the natural heat in each animal’ (tod xoà pbow ¿v &x&o too Cww Beppo), Galen 
says that 'the nature and the soul [of the animal] are nothing else than this' 
(xai Y, ye «oct xai Y) ux o08&v (Xo Y) to0x &cxty).16 So, here we have an appar- 
ently synonymous use of nature and soul, in which both amount to the same 


11 Vander Eijk (2014) 89 f.; see also Jouanna (2012). 

12  HNH 712-4 Mewaldt (xv 9 K); in 5317-8 (xv 102 K) he states that the nature of the body 
is the subject in the Hippocratic treatise itself: 'Having set himself the task in this book 
of discovering the nature of our body [tod owpatoç nudv thv pda], Hippocrates utilized 
the following method in order to discover it. (tr. Hankinson - throughout this case-study 
I will be using Jim Hankinson's draft of his forthcoming translation of HNH, which he has 
kindly provided to me and which has been of great use.) 

13 van der Eijk (2014) 89. 

14 Ibidem. 

15 HNH 4025-418 Mewaldt (xv 76-7 K), we shall discuss this passage below, p. 154-5. 

16 Trem. Palp. vi1 616 K. 
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thing, namely the innate heat. Galen adds that this innate heat is a ‘self-moving 
and ever-moving substance’ (o0cíov abtoxivytov te xot &eixivntov), which makes 
it clear that its suitability as a principle of movement is the reason why Galen 
here considers heat as both soul and nature of living beings. 

Besides all this, it is generally difficult throughout Galen’s work to make 
a clear-cut difference between the body and the soul. Basically, it is unclear 
where one stops and the other begins. What functions of the human being are 
not functions of the human body (e.g. the brain) according to Galen? 

What is more, even if these matters were easier, and it would be unambigu- 
ous that Galen in all cases refers to our bodily (as opposed to psychic) nature 
when he speaks of ‘our nature’, then we should still ask: what does this mean — 
to treat the question of our nature in terms of our body? What consequences 
does this approach have for the classic notion of soul, with which Galen is 
thoroughly familiar? What does it mean that Galen refrains from discussing 
those consequences entirely in a work that supposedly functions as a basic 
exposition for his views on human nature? 

Finally, Galen is also comfortable in, at least, asking about ‘the nature of 
the soul’ in QAM and other places (and even in HNH itself quotes from Plato’s 
Phaedrus a passage on the nature of the soul), which indicates either, again, 
that the word ‘nature’ in itself does not need to imply, for Galen, something 
solely ‘bodily’ in the sense of ‘something that is not soul’, or that soul could be 
explained in terms of the body (‘the bodily nature of the soul’, which actually 
does seem to be the direction of QAM). Thus, even though Hippocrates’ work 
was on the bodily nature of man, and Galen himself answers the question 
of the nature of man in what we could call predominantly bodily (although, 
importantly, hylomorphic) terms, all of this is not in any way self-evident. It 
remains remarkable that Galen is not only satisfied to discuss the question 
of our nature in these hylomorphic bodily terms, but that he does not even 
address the absence of soul at all in his treatise, despite repeatedly citing the 
Phaedrus (!) and despite the indubitable fact that the question of the soul 
itself is for him at least strongly related to the mixtures that he identifies as 
our nature in HNH and elsewhere. The very fact that Galen can talk about ‘our 
nature’ and refer in some cases to our bodily nature, while in other cases he 
refers to soul, reveals, if anything, the exceptional ambiguity of the difference 
between the two in Galen. 

Instead of dismissing this ambiguity by taking it as sloppy terminology or 
laxity on Galen's part, I would like to see it as a sign for the general difficulty 
Galen has with distinguishing the soul from the body, and to find use for a 
notion of soul as something that is not bodily. This difficulty might rather be 
the consequence of his knowledge and appreciation of the body as well as his 
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relative readiness to acknowledge it when he does not know something - for 
example, whatever soul might be if it is not understood as a form or quality of 
the body. 

With help from the Phaedrus-passage, Galen portrays a picture in which 
Hippocrates wrote on the nature of the body, while Plato stated that the same 
method used by Hippocrates should also be used for the inquiry into soul. At 
first sight, this might seem to mean that Galen himself is satisfied to discuss 
the nature of the body in his commentary, leaving the nature of the soul to 
be discussed elsewhere, perhaps in an exchange with Plato, or leaving it for 
others to discuss altogether. However, as we shall see below, Galen seems to 
present his commentary not merely as a continuation of the Hippocratic text 
but rather — as he does more often — as the synthesis of the Hippocratic and 
the Platonic approach, which means, in this case, that he discusses the nature 
of man as a whole, as opposed to merely the nature of either man's body or 
soul. I will argue that this is what ultimately lies behind his repeated citation 
of the passage from Plato's Phaedrus in HNH and his neglect of the notion of 
soul in this work, as becomes clear particularly at the end of his commentary. 
This approach comes down to an interpretation of the nature of man in hylo- 
morphic terms, in which body and soul are inseparable and the mixture of 
elemental qualities provides the form that determines man's nature and func- 
tions as a principle of movement. 

In what follows, we shall first look at Galen's definition of nature, which he 
proposes at the outset of his commentary. He considers nature to be a kind 
of ‘primary substance’, which underlies the generation and destruction of all 
things, as well as the properties of these things. What this primary substance is, 
according to Galen, will be the subject of our first paragraph. Second, we shall 
look at the method Galen proposes to uncover this primary substance. As men- 
tioned, Galen proposes what he presents as a Hippocratic-Platonic concord 
here; a method of division until no further division is possible, equally applica- 
ble to all beings subject to generation and destruction and equally applicable 
to body and soul. To gain some clarity about the primary substance that is to be 
uncovered through this method, I devote the third paragraph to a brief discus- 
sion of elements and qualities in Galen, since the distinction between these 
is important for his hylomorphic notion of human nature. Since the nature of 
the human being is constituted by the same two basic principles as the nature 
of everything else that is not eternal, namely a mixture of the four elemental 
qualities and prime matter, we shall discuss what nature in this more general 
sense is and how it relates to human nature, in the fourth paragraph. Finally, in 
the fifth paragraph, we shall come back to Galen's particular elaboration of the 
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conceived Hippocratic-Platonic method and the division between the nature 
of the body and the nature of the soul, as well as their interrelation. 


1 The Primary Substance 


At the beginning of Galen’s commentary, we find the same identification 
of nature and substance that we have seen in our discussion of QAM in 
Case-Study 1: Galen here explains the term ‘nature’ in terms of substance 
(odcta).!” After his introductory remarks on the relation of this treatise to his 
previous Hipp. Elem., he starts his commentary with a preliminary question of 
definition: 


Ev pev on xal me@tov ESTY einety, 6 Tt TOTE cevyuattverot mpóc TOD THs PUCEWS 
óvópottoc, dp’ ob xai THY oXov PiAoTdgwy viot TAPOVOPATOEVTES ExANON- 
gov qucucot.1? 


There is one thing that needs to be discussed first: what, then, is signified 
by the term ‘nature’, because of which some of the ancient philosophers 
are called by derivation ‘natural philosophers. 


This is a good question, indeed. If some of the very first philosophers were 
called ‘philosophers of nature, because ‘nature’ was their main subject of 
inquiry, and thus philosophy itself appears as something that is originally 
concerned with the question of ‘nature’, it makes sense to see if we can under- 
stand what is meant by this word. What is meant, at least as it appears to 
Galen from the works of those ancient natural philosophers (whom we call 
the Presocratics), is a primary substance (npo odoia). This primary substance 
underlies all bodies subject to generation and destruction, as well as all the 
properties that pertain to these bodies in accordance with their particular 
structure.? As Galen remarks in HNH’s predecessor, Hipp. Elem., it would not 


17 See infra Case-Study 1, p. 12 and note 9 above. 

18 HNH 3,20-2 Mewaldt (xv 2 K). 

19 Cf. Tieleman (2020), who points out that this particular approach can be paralleled with 
some Middle Platonists, e.g. Alcinous Handbook of Platonism chapter v; Galen apparently 
also gave a definition of the word ‘nature’ in the Medical Names, which is unfortunately 
lost (see HNH 6,8-11 Mewaldt (xv 7 K)); cf. also Jouanna (2012) 288 on the primary mean- 
ing of nature being that of the mixture, and on the definition found in Galen's Hipp. Epid. 
VI (25319-21 Wenkebach): ‘by the word nature we should understand the ability residing 
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have mattered if, instead of ‘On the elements’ that work would have been titled 
‘On nature’ (mept pdcews) or ‘On generation and destruction’ (nepi yeveots xoi 
pIopåç) or ‘On substance’ (rtepl odcias).2° These subjects apparently all amount 
to the same thing: that which underlies the continuous processes of change. 
Here, Galen rephrases the question of nature in terms of the question of sub- 
stance, which has two fundamental aspects: it underlies the bodies as well as 
their elemental properties. Any knowledge of anything subject to becoming is 
dependent on knowledge of this primary substance: 


gatvetat yap cEnyobueva thv TOWTYV obcíoy óroia tig EoTI, Hy &yévvnTtóv te 
xoi didtov elvat pacıv droBeBAnpevny Goto volg yevwytots te xoi Pbaptots 
capot, xà 0 Uncpyovta xatà Tov iov Adyov &xdato TAV yevvwpévwy TE xal 
qOstpouévoy, ols yuwobetow eretat xor yj vv Xov Yv&ctc, dou pr xaT Tov 
l8tov Adyov Exaoty tv KATA LEPOS OvTLAV ouLBatver.2 


For it is clear that they seek to give an account of what sort of thing is the 
primary substance which they say is ungenerated and eternal and which 
underlies all bodies that are subject to generation and destruction, as well 
as the properties which obtain for each of the generated and destructible 
things in virtue of their particular structure, upon a knowledge of which 
depends the knowledge of everything else which belongs to each indi- 
vidual substance not in virtue of its particular structure.?? 


tr. HANKINSON 


This primary substance, or nature of things, underlies both the body of 
any given thing, as well as its essential properties. Here we recognize the 
Aristotelian perspective Galen also took up in QAM and elsewhere, as we saw 
in Case-Study 1: the primary substance is one substance that can be viewed in 
either its material aspect (underlying subject) or its formal aspect (most basic 
properties which determine secondary properties).2? Furthermore, the knowl- 
edge of everything that belongs to an individual substance accidentally, or not 
by virtue of its particular structure, is also dependent on knowledge of this 


in the very bodies arranged by her’ (tr. Jouanna, slightly modified; 8óvapuv 8£ mooojxet 
vOv dxovew ¿x Tod Tig plcews óvóptorvoc &voucoücoty adtois coc cwpact voie Õioixovpévorç On’ 
abt). 

20 Hipp. Elem. 136,1-3 De Lacy (1 488 K). 

21 HNH 3,24—4,5 Mewaldt (xv 3 K). 

22 Jim Hankinson has been kind enough to let me use a draft-version of his forthcoming 
translation of HNH. 

23 Cf. Kupreeva (2014) 191-2. 
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primary substance. That is to say, nothing can be known about anything, if it 
is not built upon knowledge of this primary substance. This is something we 
need to keep in mind, as it will be important for the interpretation of what 
comes later in this treatise. In any case, this must apply to the properties of our 
bodies and their organs as well, since our bodies are subject to generation and 
destruction. Thus, we need to know this primary substance underlying all of 
our properties and functions, if we are to know anything about ourselves. Now, 
again, what if we were to exclude soul from this discussion, but nonetheless 
would be able to have a complete analysis of all of the essential and accidental 
properties of our body, in terms of this primary substance underlying them? 
This would leave us with an obvious question: what, then, is soul supposed to 
account for? If we are able to account exhaustively for the causes of all of our 
bodily functions in terms of this substance, would it be the case that there is no 
role left for soul to play? Unless, of course, what is considered ‘soul’ is already 
taken into this account, as the formal aspect of a hylomorphic whole. This 
train of thought could perhaps be taken to explain the soul’s absence in Galen’s 
commentary, that is to say: perhaps this absence is merely a literal absence of 
the word, because the role of soul is fulfilled by the formal aspect of the hylo- 
morphic whole. I think it might not be unreasonable, from Galen’s perspective, 
to consider an explanation of our bodily functions in terms of the substance 
that underlies them as their cause, as a complete description of our nature, 
including that which is traditionally referred to as soul. Or at least, it would be 
a description of all we can know about soul. If soul, or a part of it, cannot 
be explained in these terms, we cannot know anything about it — not accord- 
ing to the epistemological criteria Galen has just proposed here. Could this not 
simply be the reason why Galen so often expresses his inability to answer the 
question about the substance of the soul? In this regard, the manner in which 
he states the problem in QAm might be telling: he does not know what the sub- 
stance of the soul might be if'we take it to be something incorporeal.?* 

The primary substance introduced by Galen at the beginning of his com- 
mentary, is reminiscent of the common substance (xow) oücía) of all bodies 
that he writes about in QAM and elsewhere.”> There, the common substance 
of all bodies was described as hylomorphic, analysable into a matter without 
quality and a form consisting of a mixture of the four elemental qualities. With 
the distinction between the primary substance underlying all bodies (the 
function of matter as such) and the essential properties of these bodies 
(the function of elemental form), Galen seems to be framing the traditional 


24 QAM 38,16-23 Müller (1v 775-6 K). 
25 QAM 36,21 f. (IV 773 K); cf. Hipp. Elem. 1284 f. De Lacy (1 481-2 K). 
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endeavour of natural philosophy in his own (Aristotelian, hylomorphic) terms 
at the start of this treatise. Indeed, further on in HNH, Galen criticizes Melissus 
for thinking that there is some ‘common substance’ (xowy oocía) in the sense 
of a matter that is ungenerated and indestructible, and that underlies the four 
elements, while really this matter ‘is not the only thing which is the principle 
of bodies in generation and decay, as Melissus supposed. In addition to it there 
are the four qualities, the extreme forms of cold, dryness, heat and moisture'26 
That is to say, in Galen’s reading of Melissus, he was right to assume a common 
substance as a principle of all bodies subject to generation and decay, but he 
made the mistake of not seeing that this common substance is in fact hylo- 
morphic and thus consists of two principles instead of merely an underlying 
matter. Moreover, as with the common substance in QAM, we are concerned 
here — even though the title of the Hippocratic text refers specifically to the 
nature of man — with a nature of all things, or at least all things subject to gen- 
eration and destruction. Notably, it is not only the case that we, as hylomorphic 
beings, certainly fall within this category, we would also expect our soul — if 
Galen were to discuss it as such — to at least partly and possibly completely 
fall into this category as well. After all, as we have noted in Case-Study 1, Galen 
elsewhere assumes that the lower two soul-parts, residing in liver and heart, 
are mortal, and at least suggests that the rational part might be mortal as well. 
Again, this shows how, for Galen, a discussion of the nature or substance of 
man, does not need a point of departure that is fundamentally different from 
that of a discussion about the nature or substance of any other thing in the 
cosmos. What man is can be explained in the same basic terms that we use to 
explain everything else.?" 

And, as we have seen, this explanation in basic terms is the only way to 
have knowledge of the explanandum. Therefore, Galen takes issue with people 
that seem to assume something's nature could be described by merely enu- 
merating some of its accidental properties. He illustrates this point with an 
example from Homer's Odyssey, where Odysseus receives a drug from Hermes 
and relates how the god ‘showed its nature [qóctc] to me’. In the immediately 
following sentence, however, it is said of the drug that ‘It was black at the root 
and its flower resembled milk’. That is to say, Homer merely recites some of its 


26 HNH 17,20-30 Mewaldt (xv 29-30 K), translation Hankinson. 

27 Cf Kupreeva (2014) 177: ‘Galen argues that proximate, i.e. organic, elemental qualities 
have the same nature as their inorganic counterparts: the principles of natural design and 
mixture are sufficient to account for a variety of properties manifest in the organic 
and inorganic elemental compounds throughout the cosmos’. 
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qualities, as opposed to giving an actual description of its nature in the sense 
Galen intends. Galen wants to make a general point here, following upon and 
specifying his prior definition of nature: 
ottw dé xai ol nepi tv Botavay yedpavtes Ñ dAws nepi puTdv exdiddoxovat 
TH aicOytHy pbaw ónoia Tig EOTIV EXKOTW ATMTOMEVH Kal Yevopévo xal óopo- 
evo xoi BAeropgévo Gmyobpevot tiva te exet óva Y elow tod cwpLaATOS 
apBavouevov Y EEwGev emitiOypevov: ev tobtots yàp Y) oat!) púoç eic tou 
TOY ÖVTWV ÈOTIV: Y OE TOUTWV avWTEOW xod TEWTY ...78 


In the same way too those who write about herbs, or plants in general, 
teach what the perceptible nature of each of these is when it is touched, 
tasted, smelled or seen, detailing what power each of them has, whether 
it is taken internally or applied to the body externally, since the percep- 
tible nature of each thing consists in these things. But higher than these, 
and prior to it, is the kind of nature that I spoke of earlier ... 


tr. HANKINSON 


The nature that Homer was referring to, and that those herbalists refer to, 
is termed by Galen the perceptible nature of a thing. This is the nature of a 
thing according to our senses, it is what the thing is when it is ‘touched, tasted, 
smelled or seen’ and what we can observe it bringing about (‘what power 
each of them has’). Galen carefully distinguishes this perceptible nature of a 
thing from the nature in the sense of primary substance, which he spoke of 
earlier?? Apparently, this implies that nature in a primary sense, the higher 
kind of nature Galen is referring to, is not available to perception. This reminds 
us, again, of what he said about the elemental qualities and the prime matter 
that form the common substance of all bodies. Both matter and form of the 
most basic hylomorphic constructs making up all bodies in our cosmos are 
not perceivable by themselves. Their joint construction is the first observable 
entity; this is the homoeomerous body. Such bodies can be ‘touched, tasted, 
smelled or seen’, and are therefore called by Galen the ‘perceptible elements’, 


28 HNH 414-9 Mewaldt (xv 3-4 K). 

29 And for good reason, since according to Galen the term qct is used in several senses. It 
can, for example, also refer to the visible form of the body (thv tod cwpatoc iðéav), rather 
than the mixture of primary qualities, as we can see in Hipp. Aph. XV11 B 532 K. See Jouanna 
(2012) 288 f. on these two senses of nature, and Galen's tendency to call the mixture the 
primary or most important sense. 
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ie. the elements in terms of the realm of perception.?? This is clear from On the 
Natural Faculties (Nat. Fac.) as well: 


‘dor’, el ÈV TAÇ NPWTAÇ TE xol OTOLYELWSELS dMoLwWTINaS 9uv&uetc ENTONG, 
bypdtys ¿oti xai Enpdtys xai puypdtys xod Oeppdtnyg: el SE tac Ex Tio ToUTWY 
KPdTEWS YEVOLEVAC, Tocadta Kab’ Exactov Ecovtat Gov, Soanep dv abtod TÀ 
aicOyta coelo brdpyy: xareitor Ò alcOytd otoiyeta te ópotouepf) nmávta 
TOÔ CwpATOÇ Pople ...?! 


Therefore, if you wish to inquire into which alterative powers are primary 
and elementary, these are wetness, dryness, coldness, and hotness, and if 
you wish to inquire into the things that arise from the mixture of these, 
there will be so many of these in each animal as it has perceptible ele- 
ments. The name perceptible elements is given to all the homoeomerous 
parts of the body. 


And we find the same definition in Hipp. Elem., the predecessor of HNH: 
pepe yap, tv’ èn’ &vðpwrov SiéAOw tov Adyov, éx npwtwv obtos xal dmAovaTE- 
t&v aloOyntav ototyelwv goti, x&v ópotoyuepóv dvopaTopevwy, ivòç xal opiévoc 
xot cotpxóc xod MIMEAHS Ootod Te xoi yóvOpou xoi guvdecuoV xai vedpou xoi 
puedo xal cv dMwv ardvtwy, àv TK Udpla THS adTHS AMHA oç [Sag torti 
oúunavta.3? 


Now let me go through the account as it applies to a human being: he 
is made of the primary and simplest perceptible elements, those called 
homoeomerous, namely fiber, membrane, flesh, fat, bone and cartilage, 
ligament, nerve, marrow, and all the other (bodies) whose parts all have 
the same form. 

tr. DE LACY, slightly modified 


30 In HNH 6,15 Mewaldt (xv 7 K), cited below, they are called ‘ctotyeia mpóc atoðyov. 
Mewaldt suspected this part of the sentence (since the terminology is not Aristotelian, 
which might not be a good reason considering how common it would be for Galen to 
ascribe terminology to predecessors which they have not actually used either in the way 
he intends or at all). 

31 Nat. Fac. 1112 K; cf. also Nat. Fac. 11 213 K. 

32 Hipp. Elem.126,1-5 De Lacy (1 479 K); though from these latter two examples it may appear 
as if Galen only considers parts of animals to be homoeomerous bodies, this is not the 
case, see, e.g. QAM 37 Müller (1v 773-74 K), where he mentions also bronze, iron and gold 
as examples. 
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These homoeomerous bodies are merely the elements of things in terms of 
what is perceptible, not the true elements of things in terms of their nature, as 
the herbalists seem to think.33 When it comes to finding out about the nature 
of a thing, we have to dig deeper than what the organs of perception tell us, 
according to Galen. 

As he remarks at the beginning of Hipp. Elem.: 'Let us try to find the parts 
that are first and simplest by nature and are no longer capable of being dis- 
solved into other parts, if we are going to obtain precise knowledge of the 
nature of man or of anything else’.34 

The nature of any given thing primarily resides at the level of its simplest 
component parts and manifests itself from there on out into the more complex 
parts. The simplest parts, however, are not available to our organs of percep- 
tion, since the homoeomerous bodies, simplest in terms of perception, are 
composed of yet other elements (or strictly speaking: principles) themselves: 


yeyove 8& tadta mtv. ex Tivwv &répoy TPOTEYHY &avrolc atotyetw, aua- 
TOS Kal PAEypatos xol YoAHs Sitt Hs, wxpas xal pEeAatvys, Qv ý yéveots £x TAY 
&cOtouévov xal rttvouévov, & dy náv ¿È &époç xai mupdc Bdatds te xoi ys 
&yévero, tadta dé odx ÈE ETEPWV owudtTwy, GAA’ £& DANG Te xal MorTMTwV żoti.35 


These [the homoeomerous bodies] in turn have been generated from cer- 
tain other elements closest to themselves, blood, phlegm, and the two 
kinds of bile, yellow and black; their genesis is from the things we eat and 
drink, which in turn were produced from air and fire, water, and earth; 
and these last are not from other bodies but from matter and qualities. 


tr. DE LACY 


Although the Hippocratic text on which Galen is commenting does not sys- 
tematically connect the theory of the four humours to the four elements or the 
elemental qualities, Galen obviously does, in line with his own views in other 
works.3 On the basis of this passage and others, one could wonder why Galen 
does not consider the humours the perceptible elements, given that they are 
apparently simpler than the homoeomerous bodies and must be considered 
perceptible as well. On a general note, it seems to me as if the humours have 
a somewhat ambiguous status in the hierarchies of bodily construction Galen 


33 Cf. also Opt. Med. 614-9 Müller. 

34 Hipp. Elem. 58,2-5 De Lacy (1 414-5 K) tr. De Lacy, slightly modified. 
35  Hipp.Elem.126,5-9 De Lacy (1 479-80 K). 

36 See also Jouanna (2012) 336. 
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employs in the context of discussions of human nature. Even though the four 
humours are an intricate and established part of Galen’s doctrines and explan- 
atory schemas in many of his works, the four elementary qualities are more 
indispensable to his general theories. It sometimes seems as if the humours do 
not really fit in well, and this seems to be the case particularly when Galen the- 
orizes about the general nature of the human being or human body in terms 
of these various levels of composition (prime matter and elemental qualities 
being the principles, homoeomerous bodies being the perceptible elements, 
organs being the unified structure of homoeomerous bodies, the human being 
as a whole being the unified structure of these organs and their interconnec- 
tions). It could also be that this has something to do with the fact that the 
humoural theory has much less presence and importance in the philosophical 
tradition than it has in the medical one, while Galen prefers to take a philo- 
sophical and predominantly Aristotelian position in these general discussions 
on nature and substance.?" Just to give an illustration, the following passage 
from Aristotle's Parts of Animals is basically a blueprint for Galen's physics, and 
we can see that the humours are not mentioned at all: 


Tptàv 5’ ovady tay cuvOecewv MEWTHY LEV dv Tiç Dein THY Ex TOV KAAOULEVWY 
óró tiwwv ototyelwv, olov yç depos Vatos mupdc. Ett 8& BéXttov lows Ex TV 
Suvaew Agyetv, xal toUTwWY o)x EE dmachv, GAA’ domtep ev &xépotc elontor xoi 
mpócepov. bypdv yap xai Enpdv xod Oppóv xod buyxpdv ŬAN t&v cuvdetwv cwUd- 
tc gotiv: ai 8' drat Siapopai tadtars dxorovlodawy, olov Báposc xai xovpdtys 
xoi moxvdtng xot pavetys xod tpaxdty¢ xod AELdtng xai TAAAM Th coto TEL TOY 
TOV CWUATWV. Seutepa dé TVOTATIC EX TAY TPWTWY Ý TAY OLOLOMEPaY qüctc £v 
tots Got gotiv, olov dated xal capxds xod cv Mwy TAV ToLodTwr. Tpite SE 
xal TEeAcvtala xaT piv h THV dvopotopepóy, olov mpocwmov xal etpóc xai 
THY TOLOUTWY Lopiwy.38 


Since there are three compositions, one might put first composition from 
what some people call the elements, e.g. earth, air, water, and fire. And 


37 Jouanna (2012) 337: ‘... the theory [of the four humours] did not re-appear in the phil- 
osophical tradition of the fourth century, neither in Plato’s Timaeus, where the nature 
of man is constituted of four elements (fire, water, earth and air), nor in Aristotle. The 
famous Problem 30.1, written in the Aristotelian tradition, concerning the melancholic’s 
genius, i.e. those people in whom black bile is predominant, is not placed within a theory 
of the four humours’ Also, Leith (2015) has shown how this Aristotelian compositional 
hierarchy does appear in the Hellenistic medical tradition of Erasistratus and Herophilus, 
but here the theory of the four humours also appears largely absent. 

38 Aristotle PA 646a12—24. 
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yet, perhaps it is better to speak of composition from the powers, and not 
from all of them, but as stated previously in other places. That is, moist, 
dry, hot, and cold are matter of the composite bodies, while the other 
differences, e.g. heaviness and lightness, density and rarity, roughness 
and smoothness, and the other bodily affections of this sort, follow these. 
Second is the composition of the nature of the uniform parts within ani- 
mals — e.g. of bone, flesh, and the other things of this sort — out of the 
primary things. Third and last in number is the composition of the nature 
of the non-uniform parts — e.g. of face, hand, and such parts. 
tr. LENNOX, slightly modified 


The three compositional phases, the hylomorphic outlook, the difference 
between primary and secondary qualities, the terminology of homoeomerous 
and anhomoeomerous parts, even the examples given of both types ... it is 
obvious that all basic physical doctrine Galen works out is already here and 
that this must have been a key passage for Galen.?? And yet, the humours are 
entirely absent. 

This might be a partial explanation for the odd status of the humours in 
Galen sometimes. However, I am unsure whether we should consider it suf- 
ficient. Another possible factor to take into account might be that, in Galen's 
schema, the humours are constituents of the nature of some beings (among 
which human beings) but not of other ones. So while the nature of everything 
is said to consist in the mixture of elemental qualities, the nature of blooded 
animals more specifically consists of the humours, both according to the 
Hippocratic text and Galen's commentary.*° But, saying man's nature consists 
of the humours clearly does not amount to saying man's nature does not con- 
sist of the mixture of elemental qualities, since the former come to be from 
the latter: 


ovupBaiver È todto toç yupois we dv obx obctv övtwç oTotyelots, Gorep Gwp 
xal yh, ane xot mp £c'ttv. Exot YAP oro tv Ex THY TETACOWV TOUTWY YEYOVEV 


ny 


emixpatodvtos dX ov KAT’ dX ov abtav, coc dy oA dtc &udOere.? 


39 See QAM 37 Müller (1v 773-74 K); cf. HNH 6,10 f. Mewaldt (xv 7-8 K); PHP V111,4 500,3 f. De 
Lacy (v 673 K); Part. Hom. 45 f. Strohmaier; Hipp. Elem. 1264 f. De Lacy (1 479-81 K); Opt. 
Med. 614-9 Müller; cf. Kupreeva (2014); Hankinson (2017); Leith (2015) for the role of this 
passage in Hellenistic medicine and Galen's response to it. 

40 HNH 32,10 f. Mewaldt (xv 59 K). 

41 HNH 36,832 Mewaldt (xv 67 K). 
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And this happens to the humours since they are not really elements, as 
water and earth, air and fire are. For each of them comes to be from the 
four, when one of them gains mastery in respect of another, as you have 
learned on many occasions. 


tr. HANKINSON 


Although everything's nature has something in common, there also has to 
be a difference, obviously. This difference has to be accounted for, in Galen's 
cosmology, in terms of the specific mixture of a given being. Thus, certain 
proportions of the qualities render a humour such as blood, others do not, as 
is clear from the passage quoted above. Therefore, Galen could say that the 
nature of man consists of the mixture of the four elemental qualities, and also 
say that the nature of man consists of the four humours - though in a more 
primary sense in the mixture, and in a more particular sense in the humours. 
This is also articulated in the following passage: 


&x Oep od yap xai puypo xoi Enpod xai bypod návta yeyovevat xal Sid tooto 
Kowa Tavtwy elvat TATA oTOLVElA. TH SE Wia TH TOD dvOowmov MiaEwS aia 
xal pàtypa xai xoà) EavOy te xai péAciva. xattory’odde tadta Bra xo c äv 
Aéyotco: xowda yap &ctty ånávtwv cv evaiuov oov. eVdyrov ð’ Sti xal tobtwv 
EXAOTOV EX TAY TOWTWV TETTUOWY yéyovev, &rep ATÒ THY TOLOTHTWV óvopáto- 
vtec dypdv xai Enpdv xai puxpdv xai Oeppòv Aéyopev Yia 86 tç obciag adtov 
got dvonata toe N 080p 1) ap 1) yy.” 


For everything is generated from hot and cold and dry and wet, and for 
this reason these things are the common elements of everything. The 
particular ones of the nature of man are blood and phlegm and yellow 
and black bile, although not even these are properly called ‘particular’, 
since they are common to all blooded animals. And it is clear that each of 
these comes to be from the primary four, which we label wet and dry and 
cold and hot, naming them from their qualities; but the proper names of 
the substance of them are fire, water, earth and air. 


tr. HANKINSON 


Thus, the nature of a given being could be described on various levels of gener- 
ality. The humours are constituent of the nature of any given sanguine animal, 
but they are so in a more particular and therefore less elemental sense than 
the elemental qualities that form the humours and that also form other things 


42 HNH 2810239 Mewaldt (xv 51K). 
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than humours. Perhaps this insight could partly account for the confused sta- 
tus of the humours in these hierarchies. Galen seems to switch very easily (and 
perhaps sometimes confusingly) between the analysis of the nature of man — 
where the humours have their place — and the analysis of the common nature 
of any being subject to generation and destruction — where the humours 
should be left out to maintain the level of commonality. 

But whatever the status of the humours, it is unambiguous that the final 
stage of this compositional hierarchy is a hylomorphic construct of prime mat- 
ter and the four elemental qualities. This is not only so in the case of man, but 
in the case of everything that is not eternal. It implies that behind the nature 
that we can perceive — for example that of a mixture of humours, that of some- 
thing which is black in one part and white in another or perhaps even that 
of a being which has an organ capable of thought - there is another nature, 
that cannot be perceived, and that it is the latter that is truly the nature of the 
thing under investigation, in this case man, as the endpoint of analysis. This 
endpoint is the conceptual division of the homoeomerous body in terms of 
its two principles of matter and form. Then we are at the level of the primary 
substance that Galen refers to in order to define what is meant by nature. This 
primary substance is continuously changing in quality, though it remains the 
same because of its underlying matter. It primarily manifests itself in the form 
of homoeomerous bodies, the simplest bodies forming the building-blocks for 
more complex structures. 


2 Divisio ad principes: a Hippocratic-Platonic Method 


In HNH, Galen repeatedly articulates this same ideal of division until some 
indivisible point is reached, when it comes to the analysis of a being’s nature. 
He does so with reference to a passage from Plato’s Phaedrus (270c-d), where 
Hippocrates is presented as having first proposed the right method for 
the examination of a thing’s bodily nature: first, one has to find the simplest 
parts of it, then one has to determine what causal powers these simplest parts 
have.*? Galen quotes from the Phaedrus: 


TEATOV Lev el &xAo0v H oAvEISEs otv od nepÌ BovAnodueda Elva adtot TE 
texvixol xal &Moug Suvatol morety, Ererta dé, dv èv &mAo0v Å, oxorety thv 


43 Cf. Tieleman (2020) on Galen’s use of this Platonic passage; Corcilius (2014) 20-58 on the 
development of the notion of Stvayis in ancient philosophy and the role Plato's apprecia- 
tion of Hippocrates played therein. 
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Sdvapty adtob, tiva Ttpóc ti méqpuxev elc TO Spdv Exov Y) tiva elc TO TAQEty óró 
tov, ¿àv 8& TAElw elon Eyy, Tata dprOunodpevov, önep EM’ &vóc, Toto idetv 
&p’ Exdotov, TO Tl totely adTO MEMUKEV Y) TO Ti TAOEtV Um tov.^^ 


Concerning anything in which we both want to be technically proficient 
ourselves and to be able to make others so too, we must first determine 
whether it is simple or complex, and then, if it turns out to be simple, to 
examine what power it has by nature for acting, and in respect of what, 
and what <power> it has for being affected by something; while if it has 
many forms, we must enumerate them, and then do for each of them 
what we did in the case of the single one, namely what it by nature does 
to what, and how it is acted upon and by what. 
tr. HANKINSON, slightly modified 


Galen obviously likes this passage a great deal, for several reasons. First of all, 
in what immediately precedes, the interlocutors credit Hippocrates for having 
described this as the proper method for investigating nature. It is also implied 
that the inquiry into soul needs to build on this. In The Therapeutic Method 
(MM) book 1, Galen summarizes as follows: ‘Plato thinks that the things con- 
cerning the soul are to be discovered by the same method Hippocrates used 
with regard to the body'^5 A few lines further in the same treatise, he empha- 
sizes the complete agreement between Plato and Hippocrates on the most 
important matters, as he does throughout PHP. However, beyond the apparent 
agreement of Hippocrates and Plato, with regard to their preferred method to 
investigate the body and soul respectively, the most important thing here is that 
the method now described, is the adequate method to understand the nature 
of anything, regardless of what we are talking about. Galen considers a being’s 
nature to consist of its most primary active and passive causal powers. That is 
to say, the causal powers of its primary or smallest, most basic (in terms of qual- 
ity) component parts to act upon something or be acted upon by something.^9 
For him, this is a description of the proper method of natural philosophy, which 
has been employed not only by his two great examples Hippocrates and Plato, 
but also by Empedocles, Parmenides, Melissus, Alcmaeon, Heraclitus and all 
those who wrote books titled ‘On Nature'^? Thus, according to Galen this is 
something philosophers have agreed upon throughout the tradition preceding 


44 HNH 51-6 Mewaldt (xv 5 K). 

45 MM L2 (X 13-4 K). 

46 Cf. also Hipp. Elem. 58,6 f. De Lacy (I 415 K). 
47 HNH 510 ff. Mewaldt (xv 5 K). 
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him: to know a thing’s nature we need to know its most basic elements and 
the powers of these elements. What these elements and their powers are, 
on the other hand, is something the philosophers have not agreed upon (which 
perhaps should not be surprising, from a Galenic perspective, considering that 
these elements cannot actually be perceived as such). Of course, Galen is not 
merely enumerating the previous tradition. He is attempting to insert himself 
into it by presenting this common method with various outcomes, and pre- 
senting his own thoughts (in the form of a commentary on Hippocrates with 
help of the repeated invocation of Plato) on the nature of man as being the 
proper application of that common method.*8 

Towards the end of the first book of his commentary, Galen returns to his 
description of this general philosophical method (also citing the Phaedrus 
again) to remark that we can now conclude that Hippocrates followed this 
method in his work, and that Plato agreed that one must also apply this method 
for inquiring into soul.*9 

The entire introductory passage, which we have been discussing so far, is 
what Galen considers the background to the discussion of nature that he omit- 
ted in Hipp. Elem., since, as he says, he assumed his audience to be familiar with 
it.5° All that we have discussed thus far is written by Galen at the beginning of 
his commentary — all before the first commentary on an actual Hippocratic 
passage — as the introduction to his writing on human nature that was lacking 
in Hipp. Elem. Whether or notthe content of these two (and other) works are in 
complete agreement with regard to their notion of (human) nature and Galen 
is consistent in this regard, we can at least be sure that he tried his best to make 
it appear so in writing HNH. In line with this, Galen also remarks that his The 
Differences of Diseases and The Therapeutic Method as well as other works, 'pre- 
suppose the doctrine concerning the nature of our body, which is expounded 


48 Cf. Flemming (2008) on Galen's commentary practice in general, 347: ‘Textual commen- 
tary, in Galen's world, played a key role in the development of ideas and understanding, in 
their articulation and elaboration, and in their transmission and dispersal. It allowed the 
exegete to define himself on an existing conceptual and ideological map, in an authorita- 
tive manner. The commentator was, after all, the student who had become the teacher. 
His commentary combined learning and teaching, announced his mastery of the subject, 
the sense in which he had absorbed, and could now contribute to, the tradition’; Jouanna 
(2012) 313 ff. on this particular commentary. 

49 HNH 53,15 f. Mewaldt (xv 102 f. K). 

50 HNH 31319 (XV 1-2 K), the introductory passage runs until 7,14 Mewaldt (xv 9 K), after 
which Galen discusses the authenticity of the treatise; the actual commentary starts only 
at 1,7 Mewaldt (xv 16-7 K). 
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in the present text’5! Thus, we can safely assume that at the point of writing 
HNH, which must have been relatively late, Galen considered it feasible to 
present it as an elaboration of basic presuppositions he used throughout his 
earlier work. 

Still within the introductory part of the commentary, Galen presents other 
familiar fundamental doctrine as well: the division of homoeomerous and 
organic parts we have seen also in Case-Study 1: 


vovi dé od nepi tpoowyyoptóy H onuatvopévwy, AAAA me pl TAY TPAYLATWV AÙTÕV 
6 Aóyoc hui ott, 8 Ov Eolo vov cite xatà peyebos cite xat’ el8oc H TPWTH 
cóvOsctc yivetat TOY YevvyTov cwpdtwv, dep "AptatoteAns xoi nusts dvoyd- 
Copey ['otovyeta pd atcOyow’ xod] 'óporouepi. Sevtépa yàp &x tobtwv dX 
cóvOsctc yivetat acuto, & xo o0 prev dpyavixd, xElpd¢ TxEAOUS óqOnAquo0 TE 
xai yAwtmes xoti mvedpovos xod xapding Hmatdg te Kal oMANVOS xal veppv 
xal yootpog xal untpas doa Tt’ da Torandta c'oyxerrot yàp EX TÖV TEWTWY 
xoti óporouepÂv & Oy xal 'mpwtoyova’ xaretv elwlev ó TAdtwv, Y] mewty tv 
ToLOvTWY Opydvenv qüct ...52 


But our present discourse is not concerned with appellations and mean- 
ings, but with the actual facts about the parts which are minimal, whether 
in respect of quantity or quality, from which are generated the first com- 
position of generated bodies, which Aristotle and I call [‘perceptible 
elements’ and] ‘homoeomerous bodies’. From these a second, distinct 
composition is generated, of the bodies we call ‘organic’: i.e. of the hand, 
leg, eye, tongue, lung, heart, liver, spleen, kidney, stomach, uterus and all 
the rest of them. For the proximate nature of this sort of organ is com- 
posed of the primary and homoeomerous ones, the ones which Plato was 
accustomed to call ‘first-born’. 


tr. HANKINSON, slightly modified 


This passage is reminiscent of QAM. There, Galen first explains how the com- 
mon substance of everything consists of matter without quality and form 


51 HNH 7,9314 (XV 9 K), this is the passage referred to earlier, in which Galen states that 
his commentary concerns the nature of the body. It might be relevant that he does so in 
the context of referring to these two works, which are more practically oriented towards 
the treatment of illnesses of the body. It might perhaps also be that he refers to the 
Hippocratic text with ‘the present text’ (và npoxeiyévy avyyedmpoti), but it seems much 
more plausible that it refers to the text the reader presently has in front of him, i.e. Galen's 
commentary itself. 

52 HNH 6,1-20 Mewaldt (xv 7-8 K). 
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as a mixture of the four elemental qualities, and then states that from the 
mixture the bodies come into being that are called ‘first-born’ by Plato and 
‘homoeomerous’ by Aristotle.5? And while in QAM he chooses to locate soul at 
the level of the homoeomerous bodies rather than at the level of the organic 
bodies, here he explains the nature of the organs in terms of the homoeomer- 
ous bodies, which are primary and from which the organs are generated. But, 
as we have seen, the homoeomerous bodies cannot properly be understood 
as our nature in the primary sense distinguished earlier: they are themselves 
hylomorphic, and thus composite. They are rather the elements in terms of 
perception and in that sense the most primary body. Still, they are not entirely 
simple and therefore do not qualify as a description of nature in the sense of 
the primary substance. A further division is necessary, if only a conceptual one. 
But although the homoeomerous body is a composite, it is a composite only of 
form and matter and simple in terms of form itself. Galen calls the homoeom- 
erous body ‘form’ of the body in PHP, when he draws an analogy with the parts 
or forms of the soul: 


xoi yàp etdy xoi pépn oyfjc óp0Gc dv ctc dvoudCor Td Aoyıotıxòv xoi TO Buo- 
&i8&c xal tò EmtOvuntixdr, Wartep el xoi owpatoç Eloy TIC eio elvot qAéQa 
xai &etyeplav xai vebpov dotody te xal xdvdpov xal odpxa xoi T&A Som 
Toadta, peta TADI’ wç nepi pepy AdTHV StaAEyotTo. xo yàp xoi pép Tod 
coporcoc Yu&v dANOAS dv ctc Elva A&yot TÀ Toata — TLPANPodTaL yàp TO 
Brov ¿E abtav —, xoi uévrot xal el8v, tod cwpatog o08£v hrtov: v uóvotc yàp 
tots ópotop.epéct Tò Stapépov el8oc ovx ëotıy, olov TÒ THs cupxds uépoc Hj TÒ THS 
preBdg Ñ TÒ tfc TEATS, OSE GANVES Elmelv El THY TOLOUTWY WS EX TOTHVOE 
Tivo civ abyxettat TÒ SAov ...54 


It would be correct to term the rational, the spirited and the desiderative 
both ‘forms’ and ‘parts’ of the soul, just as one might say that vein, artery, 
nerve, bone, cartilage, flesh and the like are forms of body, and then speak 
of them as parts. Indeed one could say of such things both that they are 
truly ‘parts’ of our body — for the whole is made up of them -, and again 
that they are no less truly ‘forms’ of the body. For it is only in homoeomer- 
ous structures that differences are not forms, for example, different parts 


53 QAM 36,21-37,5 Müller (1v 773 K). QAM 36,21-37,5 Müller (1v 773 K); cf. Singer (2014) note 
32 ad locum: npoxóyovo is in fact not used in any of Plato's extant works, let alone in the 
meaning Galen attributes to it. The closest parallel is Politicus 288e and 289b, where Plato 
uses Tewtoyeves, but there too it is quite a stretch, to say the least, towards Galen's mean- 
ing of basic bodies. 

54 PHP VI 370,312 DeLacy (V 514-5 K). 
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of flesh or of a vein or of fat; and it is not correct to say of such things that 
the whole is composed of such and such forms. 


tr. DE LACY 


Here, already in PHP, Galen makes it clear that he thinks of the homoeomer- 
ous parts as being the (perceptible) elements of the body, not merely in terms 
of matter but also in terms of form. And, importantly, he refers to the impos- 
sibility to divide the form of homoeomerous parts further and presents this as 
the very reason to call them forms of the body. Thus, this passage also seems 
to indicate, as we saw previously in Case-Study 1, that Galen thinks of form 
(and thus soul, if soul is understood as form of the body) primarily in terms of 
more basic constituent elements, rather than more complex ones. Therefore 
it matches with the passage from QAM, where Galen chooses to locate soul — 
being the form of the body - at the compositional level of the homoeomerous 
substances rather than at that of the organs. 

This notion of a compositional level where there is no more difference in 
terms of form, is brought up several times in HNH, sometimes with the meta- 
phor of the letters: a syllable is composed of different letters, so the difference 
between its parts is a difference in terms of both quantity and form, but you 
cannot divide a single letter any further because 'its sound is single and indivis- 
ible, not in respect of simple quantity but rather in respect of form alone'55 The 
same applies to the homoeomerous body: it is not further divisible in terms 
of form, we cannot actually divide it into parts that differ from each other in 
terms of form. Therefore, taking Galen's earlier reference to the Phaedrus pas- 
sage into account, it is the causal powers of the homoeomerous bodies that 
need to be analysed in order to determine our nature. This is in accord with 
Galen's notion that the homoeomerous bodies are primarily active, as we have 
established it in Case-Study 1. 

These causal powers in a primary sense, are the elemental qualities that 
constitute the most basic form by mixing with each other, by acting upon each 
other in matter and thus forming a homoeomerous body. For it is because of 
the causal powers of these qualities that everything else comes to be, as Galen 
explains on the basis of the Hippocratic text: 


&y dé tavty TH vOv huy mpoxeiiévy phoe 815 0ev, Com péMer SetEet Svta rpw- 
TOG, dy’ Ov THA vrac yivetar tradra dé got! Beppòv xai poypóv Expóv te xoi 
bypdv ...56 


55 HNH 6,25-6 Mewaldt (xv 6 K), translation Hankinson. 
56 HNH 22,4-6 Mewaldt (xv 38 K). 
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In this passage which now concerns us, he enumerates the things which 
he is about to show to be primary, as a result of which everything else 
comes to be. These are the hot, cold, dry and wet ... 


tr. HANKINSON 


Again, Galen emphasizes that the four elemental qualities are primary (npo- 
tw¢), and that all other things come to be because of them. This may remind 
us, once more, of the passage in QAM,°” where he decides to locate soul at the 
level of the homoeomerous bodies because the activities (£vépyewu) primarily 
(npoxtoc) belong there, particularly when we take into account these lines fol- 
lowing shortly after the one quoted above: 


Sederctat 8£ xal cà påppaxa ndvra Sid tod Geppatvery Ñ oye 7) Enpatvew 
3) dypaiver evepyobvta. medtat yap abtat at nordtytés ciot Spactixal te xal 
CMowtixai TAV owudtwv, ws emedelEapev ev TH TTepl cv xa’ ‘Inmoxpdtyy 
atotyeiv. Emovtat dé adtatts ol te KATA yedow TOLÓTNTEG (...) al TE KATH Xpordv 
(...) at te xatà dph (...) tats yevotats 8’ iodpiOuot rtc eiow al xatà THY 
Sogpyow, GAN’ odx Zotw adtav dvouata xat’ eldog ...58 


It was also shown that all drugs act by heating or cooling, drying or moist- 
ening. For these are the primary active and alterative qualities in the 
body, as we showed in Elements according to Hippocrates. Derivative of 
these are the qualities of taste (...) and those of colour (...) and those 
of touch (...) The qualities of smell are more or less the same in number 
as those of taste, although they have no specific names. 


tr. HANKINSON 


The four elemental qualities are primarily active and alterative, and therefore 
it is correct to say that all things come to be from them. Other qualities such 
as taste, colour, touch or smell, are secondary and derivative of those four ele- 
mental ones. It is these kinds of secondary qualities that Homer referred to 
in the passage quoted by Galen, qualities that relate to colour and to how the 
drug is perceived by the eye. This is the nature that ‘those who write about 
herbs’ teach, namely ‘what the perceptible nature of each of these is when 
it is touched, tasted, smelled or seen'5? These derivative qualities make up 
what Galen has called the perceptible nature of a thing, but not its nature in a 


57 QAM 3712-5 Müller (1v 774 K). 
58 HNH 22,26-23,6 (xv 40 K); cf. Hipp. Elem. 118,16 f. De Lacy (1 473-4 K). 
59 HNH 414-6 Mewaldt (xv 3-4 K). 
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primary sense. They are already dependent on a more primary kind of quali- 
ties that generate the secondary ones through their activity. These qualities 
are not available to perception as such, since the perceptible bodies can only 
be divided further conceptually, into form and matter. Thus, Galen also seems 
to embrace the Heraclitean aphorism, ‘pvatc xpúnteoðat piecť. The nature of 
something is by definition never what it is first perceived to be. In fact, Galen 
emphasizes this axiom by making it the very starting-point, literally — the first 
sentence, of Hipp. Elem., the predecessor of HNH: 


émetdy) TO otoryetov éAdytexóv Eott uóptov obmep dv H atoryetov, EAdytotov 8€ 
od Tadtov aicOycet te Patvetat xal Ovtws Eotl — TOMA yap UNO cuuxpótvrtoc 
exgedyet THY atoto —, eVdyAov, wç oùx dv Ely THY PUGEL TE Kal övtwç txd- 
atou Tpkypatos oxvotyetov | atcbyars xprtyptov.o° 


Since an element is the least part of the thing of which it is an element, 
but what appears least to sense-perception and what is truly least are not 
the same - for many things go unperceived because of their small size -, 
it is evident that sense-perception would not be the judge of each thing’s 
natural and true elements. 


tr. DE LACY 


However, there is also an important difference between Galen and at least 
some of those of Heraclitean persuasion. One of the reasons why Galen wants 
to maintain this difference between a perceptible and a true nature, as he 
remarks shortly after the passage just cited, is to avoid a kind of perspectivism 
which potentially follows from taking the way a given being appears as the 
guide for determining its nature: 


Qc El YE TO qotvópievoy EARYLOTOV TE xod TOWTOV uóptov DTdApYoV ExkaTw TOTO 
phoopev elvat td pboet ototyetov, Aa uèv tots detots xol Avyxet xal ef tic 
Etepog Ñ dvOpwrtos 1] (ov dAoyov dEuwméotatdv otv, dra 8’ jv Excdotw 
paveltat ta orovy eto 6! 


If we say that what appears to each one as the least and first part (of a 
thing) is its natural element, then the elements as they appear to eagles 


60 Hipp. Elem. 56,3—7 De Lacy (1 413 K). 
61 Hipp. Elem. 5618—58,2 De Lacy (1 414 K). 
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and to Lynceus and to any other man or irrational animal with very keen 
eyesight will be different from the elements as they appear to each of us. 


tr. DE LACY 


Thus, there would be no possibility of attaining knowledge, in the proper 
sense, of a thing's nature. Contrary to this, Galen holds that no perception of 
the qualities of a given being can be considered knowledge until it has been 
properly grounded in this nature behind perception. That is to say, we cannot 
know anything if we do not go deeper than the realm of perception and learn 
about the elemental qualities constituting the being we desire knowledge of. 

Thus, according to Galen, presenting himself as following in the footsteps 
of Hippocrates and Plato, the general method for knowledge of the nature of 
any thing is that of division until no further division is possible, upon which 
follows analysis of the powers of the undividable elements. This analysis turns 
out to be an analysis of the elemental powers that constitute the homoeomer- 
ous bodies. These are no actual bodies themselves any longer but conceptually 
distinguished from the matter in which they inhere. 

Since Galen's talk of elements and of elemental qualities conceptually dis- 
tinguishable from matter is not always consistent and can be confusing, we 
shall briefly discuss this issue a bit more extensively in the next section. 


3 Elements and Qualities 


Galen proposes that we go beyond the realm of perception, towards the 
metaphysical principles of prime matter and elemental qualities, in order to 
determine the nature of things. However, that does not mean that he does not 
give any empirical arguments for the thesis that the nature of everything con- 
sists of a mixture of the four elemental qualities. One of the most illustrative 
of such arguments is that of the fig tree.5? When a fig tree grows out from a fig 
tree seed that has been planted in the earth, it is unquestionable (consider- 
ing its roots in the earth and its dependency on watering) that it has acquired 
its substance from earth and water. But it has to have a share in heat as well, 
considering that it is alive and remains so even through the harshest winters, 
and considering that the earth in which it is planted is of itself extremely cold. 
Likewise, it needs to have a share in air, since it is evidently lighter than the 
earth (on which it is standing) and than water (on which it can be seen to float) 


62 HNH 30,29 f. Mewaldt (xv 55-6 K). 
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and it is air that makes things light. Therefore, the fig tree is made up of all four 
elements, which means that the fig, as a product of the fig tree, must be so as 
well. The same reasoning can be applied to all trees, and thus to all the fruits 
they bear. Because the humours in us and other animals are, in turn, generated 
from the nutriment of these fruits and plants, they will have these four ele- 
ments as their principles as well.® 

Though this example is illustrative as a form of empirical reasoning towards 
theoretical postulates that are as such not perceivable (we do not see earth and 
fire in the fruits we eat), itis also confusing because Galen here seems to neglect 
the difference between elements and principles which he posited before. In an 
earlier passage he was quite clear about maintaining this difference: 


od uN ctotyet ye tadtA Eotw oUxe THY dw ott’ dvOopwnov qicscc, AAAA 
&pyat. cuvexeyuto 6’ Ett 10010 napà Tols dpyatotg od" elc ëvvorav drptypévotc 
THs Stapopdc apyijs Te xoti eot etou Sic tò SUvaTOat xpfjcOot TH tod ototyeiou 
Tpoonyopia xdi THY apydv. dra 8& 800 Mekypath toti PavepHs XY] Av 
SLAPEPOVTA, TO uév ETEPOV EAdYLTTOV LOpLoV TOD ov, TO SE EtEpOV elc 6 iad- 
Adttetat Kat &rivotary QÙTÒ ToOTO TÒ EAdytoToV.o4 


However, these [the four qualities] are not yet elements of the nature 
of man (or anything else), but rather its principles. This was confused 
already by the ancients, who did not arrive at the distinction between 
principle and element because they were able to use the term ‘element’ 
for principles as well. None the less, these two things are clearly distinct 
from each other, the one being the least part of the whole, the other that 
into which this least part itself can be divided conceptually. 


tr. HANKINSON 


Galen, in line with tradition, justifies this conceptual difference in terms of 
the necessity to maintain the possibility of change of a given substance that 
nonetheless could be said to remain the same substance. The underlying mat- 
ter accounts for that of which the change is predicated, while the changing 
form accounts for the change itself. Thus, the qualities are principles, while the 
elements consist already of two (metaphysical) principles, namely the under- 
lying matter and the quality.55 Apparently a body could be called an element 


63 Cf. Hipp. Elem. 100,2 f. De Lacy (1 455-7 K), where Galen employs the same reasoning. 

64 HNH 17,30-18,5 Mewaldt (xv 30 K); cf. Kupreeva (2014) 190-2 on this passage. 

65 Cf. Kovacic (2001) 96: ‘In Galens Kosmologie stehen am Anfang die vier Elemente 
als Bausteine der Natur. Abstrakt gesehen sind diese vier Elemente nicht das Erste 
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when the extreme of one of the qualities is present in the underlying matter, so 
that the element fire would be an underlying basic matter in which the quality 
of heat is extremely predominant. This is in line with what we find in Hipp. 
Elem.: 


Stl TE yàp &mAo0otepóv &cxt Ttupóc Y) xpa eppióxic StL TE TUUTYS £Yyevopé- 
vig TH Ay 0p dmoxeAetcot, Tots quXooóqotc wpoaóynrtar nácty oic ' AY jvatoc 
EmecOat omovddZet. xod ev dy xal wo doy) ví]; tod mupóc yevécews BAY TÉ 
got y] dmacw ortopepAxuévr Tots ctoLyElots Y, noros H tT’ £yytvopévy) TabTH 
Depuotns ý xpa, xai TODO’ dproiwes WMoAdyYTaL, Kal cc Y, èv BAN Sia nmavtóç 
ott 100 aidvos dyevwytdc te xod &plaptos odca, TO SE yryvópevóv te xal &To- 
yryvópevov adtijg Y) rotótrs ¿oti xoi wç ópoyevèç elvat xph TO otoLyelov, oÔnep 
dv y) c'votyetov.66 


That extreme heat is simpler than fire and that fire is produced when this 
heat has entered matter, this has been agreed to by all the philosophers 
whom Athenaeus is eager to follow. And indeed that the first principles 
of the generation of fire are the matter which underlies all the elements 
and is without qualities, and the extreme heat that enters into it, this too 
has been similarly agreed to, and also that the matter exists through all 
eternity, being ungenerated and undestroyed, and that what comes and 
goes in it is the quality, and that the element must be homogeneous with 
that of which it is an element. 


tr. DE LACY 


After this passage in Hipp. Elem., Galen distinguishes between three ways of 
speaking of hot, cold, dry and wet: as quality (conceptually distinct from being 
the quality of a specific matter), as unmixed body (e.g. the element fire, a body 
in which heat is unmixed with other qualities), and as mixed body (a body that 
is relatively hot, but consists of a mixture of heat with the other qualities).97 


und Ursprüngliche. Denn es gebe eine eigenschaftslose Materie, die allen Elementen 
zugrunde gelegt sei. Diese Materie wáhre die ganze Ewigkeit hindurch, ungezeugt oder 
unerschaffen un unvergánglich; das, was an ihr aber entstehe und vergehe, sei die Qualität 
(xotg). Die Verbindung dieser Materie also mit den Qualitäten ergibt die Elemente. 
Die Grundqualitáten sind àpyat, und Galen unterscheidet sie streng von den Elementen: 
Die Elemente müssen ganz und gar homogen sein mit den Dingen, deren Elemente sie 
sind; die Ursprünge (dpxot) sind nicht notwendigerweise homogen mit den Dingen, deren 
Ursprünge sie sind’. 

66 Hipp. Elem. 1413-21 De Lacy (I 469-70 K). Cf. Hankinson (2008) 216 on this passage, also 
Kupreeva (2014) 187 ff. 

67 Hipp. Elem. 14,25-116,5 De Lacy (1 470 K). 
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This threefold division seems helpful and clear, and could be applied to most 
of what Galen writes. However, he is not always consistent in the distinction 
between element and quality. Despite his emphasis on the need to distinguish 
element and principle (the principles being the qualities and the prime mat- 
ter), he also calls the qualities the ‘common elements of everything’.6° Perhaps 
this is a way to align his own notion of the common hylomorphic substance 
of everything, to the Hippocratic notions of the dry, wet, cold and hot, which 
Galen interprets as elements. But then again, the very fact that Galen inter- 
prets these as elements is in itself remarkable, especially since it is hard to see 
how the elements (as extreme instantiations of one of the qualities in mat- 
ter) are indispensable to his own doctrines (since these extreme instantiations 
are never actually there — see below — and there is rather always a mixture of 
the various qualities in Galenic physics). It might be that he wishes to empha- 
size that Hippocrates did not merely write of qualities but also understood 
that there must be a combination of matter and quality, and that therefore 
Hippocrates must be taken to refer to elements, i.e. qualities instantiated in 
matter. Otherwise, Hippocrates would seem to be just the opposite of the 
Melissus portrayed by Galen earlier: he would have recognized only one of two 
principles. This seems to come to the fore in the following passage: 


AAAA toOT4 ye TAapOPHaw oi MOAAOl tv ‘Inmoxpatetoug Ewvtods óvouatóvrov, 
etl TE mpóc ToUTOIG vouiTovwtes Mo TL Aéyew adtov bypdv xal Enpdv xoi Osp- 
Lov xal poxpdv, ov TH xotvà TNAVTWV OTOLYElA. TAS MEV yàp TOLOTHTAS AÙTÕV 
Set uh Boeta otoyeta tiecbar THY owudtwv ¿E dv Hon napeléuynv adtod 
Oycewy évopy&c emdedetryGat vopitw, xdx tabtys ody Hurota “xal méAwy, cl 
uÙ Tò Oepuòv TH toyed xal To &npóv tH byp@ netpiwç mpdg dAAnAa Ečer xal 
lows, AMAA TÒ Etepov Tob &répou TOAD MpoeEEt xal tò loyupdtepov Tod dobeve- 
OTEPOD, Y) Yévectc o0x v yévorto.” où yap 8r) Ex TAY TOLOTHTWV póvwv ńyeîtar 
THY yéveow Tols Qoç Undpyety, at ye pd’ elvan Sbvavtat ywpls TAY ac udrcov, 
AAN EX TAY TWLATWV ADTAY 8j Aovóxt THY ğxpaç TOLdTH TUG SedeyLEVW ...69 


But the majority of those who call themselves Hippocrateans overlook 
this, and in addition they think that by wet, dry, hot, and cold he refers 
to something else, not to the common elements of all things. For I think 
it has been clearly shown from the passages that I have already cited 
that he does not want to make the elements’ qualities the elements of 


68 HNH 28,16 Mewaldt (xv 51 K); 30,3-4 Mewaldt (xv 54 K). 
69 Hipp. Elem. 1241-22 De Lacy (1 478-9 K). 
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bodies, and not least from the following passage: “And again, if there is 
not a measured and balanced ratio of hot to cold and dry to wet, but one 
greatly prevails over the other, the stronger over the weaker, birth would 
not take place.” He does not believe that the birth of animals is from the 
qualities alone, which cannot even exist apart from bodies, but from 
the bodies themselves, obviously the bodies that have received the 
extreme qualities ... 


tr. DE LACY 


Still, one could ask why it would have to be bodies that have received the 
extreme qualities and why Galen would not take Hippocrates here to simply 
say that the qualities need to mix with each other, and then remark that this 
needs to happen in a substance in which several qualities inhere, i.e. the mat- 
ter. Given that Galen is out to maintain the notion of the elements, it makes 
some sense for him to see them as the extreme instantiation of the qualities: 
they have to be properly different from all other bodies that have the quali- 
ties in a mixed or even relatively predominant manner since otherwise there 
would be an infinite variety of elements (anything that is relatively hot could 
be said to be the element fire).”° But why Galen needs to cling to this notion of 
the elements in the first place, seems less evident. As Jim Hankinson puts it in 
an insightful paper teasing out this very difficulty: ‘It is one thing to insist that 
generation cannot occur simply as a result of the qualities, since the qualities 
need physical vehicles for their instantiation; it is quite another to insist on 
the physical reality of the elements as such, conceived as the physical instan- 
tiations of those qualities in their extreme form’.”1 We might grant that Galen 
takes the elements as the conceptually instantiated maxima of any of the four 
qualities, without insisting on their physical reality (which seems reasonable). 
However, it would still remain difficult to see why, on a mere conceptual level, 
he needs them. Again, in the words of Hankinson, Galen requires 'that the 
qualities need to be conceptualized in some sort of maximal manner, not that 
there be any maximal expression of them in bodies’. Perhaps it simply fits his 
positioning in the previous tradition of natural philosophy better. That is to 
say, Galen might simply have assumed that the notion of the elements require 
some place in his theories, given that it is an important factor in the tradi- 
tion Galen is placing himself in. From this perspective, perhaps this particular 


70 Cf. Hipp. Elem. 104,24 f. De Lacy (1461-2 K), where Galen puts this argument to Athenaeus; 
cf. also Hankinson (2006), (2008), and (2017); Kupreeva (2014), particularly 182-3. 
71  Hankinson (2017) 2. 
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interpretation of the elements as the conceptually instantiated maxima of the 
respective elemental qualities in prime matter, is best, both in terms of not 
harming his own hylomorphic doctrine, as in giving a favourable explanation 
of Hippocrates. Obviously, this is not a very satisfying explanation. 

In any case, within the threefold division Galen makes, the element is the 
unmixed body, so the elements in a proper sense are understood as prime 
matter formed only by an extreme of one of the primary qualities. However, 
these elements are not available to perception either, as Galen makes clear 
in Hipp. Elem.: you will not find unmixed earth or fire.”* It seems as if Galen 
wants to maintain both the hylomorphic outlook that is more suitable for his 
central notion of mixture and his view on the relation between body and soul, 
as well as the traditional notion of element in the sense of a most basic body 
(partly already obsolete because of his notion of the homoeomerous body as 
the actual most elemental body). Therefore, perhaps, he fits the element in the 
hylomorphic schema as the most simple or extreme conceptual example of 
combinations of form and matter. Thus, fire as we encounter it, cannot strictly 
be considered an element, while the element fire in a strict sense cannot be 
encountered: 


... El Creig ev tots Cootc fjv, Exetc Pedoacbat toradty otav x&v TH xosu, 
THV 8& duuctév TE xal TavTEAH xal póvnv oùx dv odd’ év éxelvo padiws eEev- 
pols, Womtep o08' DOtop xaapov xal dutyes ånávtwv TAY dX ov ovde mip obdE 
cepa: vevobevtat yàp &navta cole ETEPOvEvEeat xal voué [uocat xal eve pev 
Ñ AM ov dMHrAwv Ñ Hrtov.73 


... SO if you are looking for earth in animals, you can see (in them) the 
kind of earth that you also see in the cosmos; but earth that is unmixed, 
complete, and by itself you would not easily find even in the cosmos; 


72 Hipp. Elem. 98,2-11 De Lacy (1 453-4 K); cf. Hankinson (2008) 212: ‘Speculative metaphys- 
ics cannot yield certain knowledge, since it is unsusceptible of empirical testing, peira, 
and the inquirer must sometimes remain content with plausibility rather than proof. Yet 
he expresses no such qualifications in the case of the elements, which can be known by 
inference to exist even though they cannot be directly perceived’; Kupreeva (2014) 161: 
‘There is indeed a whole list of philosophical questions which Galen himself considers 
to be of little importance for the medical doctor. The question about the nature of the 
elements is different. Galen takes it seriously, as lying within the doctor’s professional 
remit. This has to do also with the question whether the elements constitutive of living 
bodies are the same as those that make up the rest of nature, which Galen answers in the 
affirmative’. 

73 Hipp. Elem. 98,6-11 De Lacy (1 453-4 K). 
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similarly you would not see water that is pure and not mixed with all 
the rest, and the same is true of fire and air; all have been adulterated by 
other kinds of things and mixed with them, and they have all received a 
larger or smaller share of each other. 


tr. DE LACY 


Still, even though these elements cannot be said to be visibly present in the 
human body, or any other body, and thus — similar to the principles of matter 
and form — seem to function mainly as a conceptual tool for Galen, he does 
call them the actual elements of the human body. 'Actual' that is, apparently, 
as opposed to the perceptible elements: the perceptible elements are homoeo- 
merous bodies, for example flesh, vein and bone. Those cannot be considered 
elements in a strict sense, because they cannot mix with each other to generate 
ever new substances, thus accounting for the possibility of continuous change: 


MOTE OÙ TA coc BAenópevo KATA TO cuo TavOpdmov Feppc xor ipuypa xai 
Enod xai bypd& póput otoryeta tio Tob avopwrov púoewç otv, AAAA xà Tov- 
TWV AUTAV guvOecocdt TE xod YEVVYTIXa TATA 8 Cot 080p Te xod MOP dno TE 
xai yh. dmodederxtat dé nepi TovTwv ixavas ¿v TH TIepl tv xag’ ‘Inmoxpdtyv 
atotyeiwv.”4 


Consequently it is not the clearly visible hot, cold, dry and wet parts 
of the human body which are the elements of the nature of man, but 
those which compose and produce them; and these are water and fire, 
air and earth. But this is amply demonstrated in Elements According to 
Hippocrates. 


tr. HANKINSON 


The mistake made by some people who apparently think that the perceivable 
hotness, coldness, dryness and wetness are the elements of the human body, 
is comparable to that of the herbalists we encountered earlier: it is to think 
nature is restricted to that which is directly accessible to the organs of per- 
ception.”> As in the case of the herbalists, Galen seems to be debating real 
contemporaries, who are apparently finding fault with Hippocrates’ reasoning. 
These people would take the hot, cold, wet and dry to refer to some perceptible 
parts of the body that are relatively or predominantly hot, cold, wet or dry, and 


74 HNH 30,u-16 Mewaldt (xv 54K). 
75 Seep. 98 above. 
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then point out the impossibility of these parts being the starting or ending 
point of cycles of generation and destruction: flesh is not generated from or 
dissolved into flesh.”6 Besides, if we would stop at the perceptible level, there 
is no way we would have elements that are common to everything, since, as 
Galen says, a stone is not made of the four humours.” I think this assumption 
of a common substance of everything is so necessary for Galen (and perhaps 
indeed some of his predecessors) that it might play an important role in his 
inclination to posit nature outside of the realm of the senses: how else could 
it be a primary substance of everything? After all there does not seem to be 
much that is perceivably common to everything, except for the mere fact that 
it is all there. 


4 Grades and Shades of Nature 


However, over and above this level of commonality, there is the specification 
of a being's nature in more particular terms. It is possible from a Galenic per- 
spective to distinguish a scale of more general and more particular natures of 
a thing. The most particular nature in the end will be individual: individual 
human beings differ in nature from each other, as can be inferred, according 
to Galen, from observing their activities (here we have to bear in mind that 
the activities of a given being are determined by its substance or nature).7? 
The least particular nature will be common to everything and defined in gen- 
eral terms as a mixture of the four qualities in prime matter. At the same time, 
the most individual differences are eventually determined at the most general 
level. If we were to have the same mixture, we would have the same affections 
and activities given the same causes, i.e. we would not be distinguishable on 
any level. Thus, the governing principles of the activity of any given being are 
the elemental qualities, but their specific interaction — governed, in turn, by 
Nature as a divine ordering principle — determines the more particular nature 
of a being, e.g. a being that is made from four humours, a being that is capable 
of rational thought, a being that is prone to anger, a being that is melancholic, 
etc. In this way, each human being could have a different nature, while at the 
same time, at a more general level, the nature of all human beings has some- 
thing in common. Moreover, at an even more general level it does not even 


76 HNH 29223-3016 Mewaldt (xv 53-4 K). 
77 HNH 28,27-29,6 (XV 52 K). 
78 QAM 3214-3346 Müller (Iv 768-9 K). 
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differ from the nature of all other beings. As we have noted in Case-Study 1, 
this commonality constitutes the unity of the cosmos, which is also expressed 
in the singularity of ‘Nature’ as a divine ordering principle operative in the gen- 
eration, subsistence and destruction of all these beings. How, in Galen, ‘Nature’ 
as divine creator is exactly related to nature in the sense of this common sub- 
stance and its elemental capacities, is a rather difficult question, it seems to 
me.’ Surely, there needs to be some difference between the two, though, 
since it is hard to see how the capacities of this common substance (heating, 
chilling, moistening, drying) could in themselves account for the complex 
teleological order they generate. However, a clear-cut separation between a 
nature as demiurge that steers generation on the one hand and the stuff (com- 
mon substance) *with which' the demiurge generates on the other, seems to 
be an injustice to the ambiguity of Galen's notion of nature and the way its 
teleological and immanent functions are bound up, especially considering the 
emphasis Galen puts on the activity of this 'stuff' itself when it comes to gener- 
ation and destruction and, more in general, processes of change. For example, 
we noticed in Case-Study 1 that Galen can say about nature as demiurge that it 
stays present in the living beings it creates, as a kind of guardian, in the form of 
the basic capacities these living beings have: 


AVETITPOTEVTA yàp &dcovrec AUTH Kal véxvr|c Kal npovoias £pyuot uóvouc Tats 
TOV DAV olaxiGopeva portaic, oddapod Suvapews obdepds Tig èv EAxovans 
TO mpocí]xov EavTH, THs à. anwlobons td aMdTpLOV, TH 8’ &MoLobaye te xal 
Teocvovays TO Ope ov, oùx of8’ Swe odx dv elnuev xorvoryéXoc tot nepi TE 
TOY QUTIKOV Evepyetav Stareyopevot xod TOAD LAMov Ett nepi TAY puyixðv 


xai ovpraons ye THs Cwis.8° 


For if it were conceded that they [the living beings] are without guardian- 
ship, devoid of artistry and foresight, governed only by the rule of matter 
and not by any power such as the attracting of what is appropriate to 
itself, the rejecting of what is foreign, the alteration and assimilation 
of that which shall nourish it, then I am sure we would make fools of 
ourselves discussing natural activities, and even more so discussing psy- 
chical activities and, in fact, life as a whole. 


79 Kovacic (2001) seems to give the most comprehensive discussion of this question; cf. also 
Hankinson (2006); van der Eijk (2014). 
8o Nat. Fac. 11 80K. 
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Besides an interesting ambiguity between the personal and the natural, or 
the individual and the universal, there is also an ambiguity here of nature as 
demiurge that generates an individual being, and nature as that which exer- 
cises these basic capacities of sustenance of that same being. Perhaps this is an 
ambiguity that is not to be solved when one does not want to make specula- 
tive commitments about the specific nature of a creator but also appreciates 
the complexity and capacity of the body as well as the order to be found 
in nature and, at the same time, thinks that complexity cannot be explained in 
terms of completely non-intelligent causes. That is to say, I would not only say 
that we can find both a transcendent and immanent nature in Galen, but also 
that our analytical desire to distinguish between a transcendent and imma- 
nent nature might not have been shared by Galen to the same extent. This is, 
perhaps, not due to his lack of analytical desire but rather due to the empirical 
basis of his notion of a creative nature. We can also see this from a passage in 
his commentary on the Hippocratic Epidemics, to which Jouanna has called 
attention. There, Galen emphasizes both the artistry and providentiality of 
nature (nature is both teyvix and mpovoytixy) and provides something like a 
definition of nature in the following words: 


Sdivapuv 8& mpoonxer vdv xove ¿x Tod tí]; PdoEWS óvópatoç &voucoücoty 
avtots tots cwpact Tots Storoupevots On’ adtijs ...8! 


By the word ‘nature’ we should understand the capacity residing in the 
very bodies arranged by her. 


tr. JOUANNA, modified 


Here we can see how close nature as creator (the arranging aspect) and nature 
as guardian (the capacities then residing in the created body in order to main- 
tain it) are for Galen. It seems here as if they are one, even, in concept. 

In another passage in Nat. Fac., Galen dwells further on the powers that 
nature exercises in its beings as their guardian. He mentions 'affection and 
caring for offspring (otepxtixĝ ctt xod Mpovontixh vàv &yyóvov) as well as ‘socia- 
bility and friendship for kindred’ (xowwvuc 8& xoi pux àv ópoyevðv).82 
Galen seems to consider feelings such as love and friendship for family or oth- 
ers like us, as natural capacities as well. In what follows, he even suggests that 


81 Hipp. Epid. v1 25319—21 Wenkebach (Xv11B 223 K); see Jouanna (2012) 290 ff. 
82 Nat. Fac. 11 28 K. 
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certain concepts and notions of justice or beauty are natural.83 Is apprecia- 
tion of beauty a natural capacity? Galen seems to suggest it is, even though 
most of his work in On the Natural Capacities is not concerned with these kinds 
of capacities.8* Perhaps then, it is also nature acting in us when we appreciate 
beauty or justice. After all, such appreciation would likely be deemed 'accord- 
ing to nature’ by Galen.95 From this perspective, the boundaries of nature 
are perhaps not entirely clear in Galen. With regard to the capacities that we 
share with plants, the capacities of the soul seated in the liver, Galen gener- 
ally emphasizes that there is no point in distinguishing between the psychic 
and the natural at all.86 The passage just quoted from Nat. Fac. proves that it is 
unclear whether some capacities which belong to animals and do not belong 
to plants can also be included among the natural capacities. Furthermore, if 
more complex capacities follow the bodily mixture or are in the end primarily 
activities of the homoeomerous bodies, and if these mixtures are the result 
of nature operating through its most elemental qualities of heating, chilling, 
moistening and drying, how clear, then, is the boundary between our psychic 
and natural capacities? I would say that with regard to nature as our individual 
nature or soul on the one hand, and nature as a general or common teleo- 
logical ordering principle on the other, the boundaries are at least ambiguous 
in Galen. In this respect it is important to realize that, first, the mixtures of 
elemental qualities that form our nature are always themselves generated by 
the same nature that is considered artistic by Galen, at least initially (since it 
is only God or nature that can generate a complete mixture (i.e., a homoeo- 
merous body), as Galen emphasizes in Temp. 1 563 K). And second, that the 
basic powers exercised by the elemental qualities are considered by him 
as basic powers of nature itself?" Given nature's artistry and foresight, this 
apparently must imply that the causality exercised by the mixtures cannot 
in any unambiguous sense be distinguished from the causality exercised by 


83 In this passage, Galen contrasts two schools of thought, one group basically consists of 
the atomists and followers of Asclepiades, the other is founded by Hippocrates, then con- 
tinued by Plato and Aristotle, and of course finally — as the implication goes — represented 
by Galen. That is to say, we are in a polemical context of a discussion between schools, but 
it is safe to assume Galen agrees with the latter school, or rather positions himself as the 
continuation of this Hippocratic line, cf. Jouanna (2012) 307 and Kupreeva (2014) 160. 

84 Cf. QAM 73,15 f. Müller (1v 815 K), where Galen suggests that we all naturally love the good 
and hate the bad. 

85 See Jouanna (2012) 291 ff. on Galen's use of this expression. 

86 Cf. UP I 20119-202,2 Helmreich; Nat. Fac. 1 1, 11 1-2 K; Meth. Med. 1x 10, X 635 K; PHP VI 3, 
374,18 De Lacy; De Lacy (1988) 53 f.; Tieleman (2003) 158-9. 

87 See infra, Case-Study 1, p. 22-4 (esp. note 36) and 41-5. 
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nature as an intelligent creator. There is the causality that we, by virtue of our 
rationality, can exercise on the mixtures, but this, again, is dependent on the 
present state of our mixture and on our original nature as well, which implies, 
again, that it is difficult to determine in Galen where ‘nature’ stops and ‘we’ 
begin. 

With regard to the difference between nature as a transcendent demiurge 
and nature as an immanent principle, we shall look at another passage in Nat. 
Fac. In it, Galen describes the role of semen and blood in generation. Here too, 
boundaries are ambiguous, as we shall see. In a polemic against Erasistratus, 
Galen compares the artistry of nature to that of sculptors such as Praxiteles 
and Phidias.9? Whereas the sculptors merely change the outside appearance 
of their material and do not change the actual material itself (‘Phidias could 
not turn wax into ivory and gold nor yet gold into wax’), nature is ‘extended 
throughout the whole substance’ of the parts of the body and alters and 
shapes them through and through.®9 If nature were to preserve ‘the original 
character’ (tv dpyaiav iðéav) of its matter, then, states Galen, ‘all parts of 
the animal would be blood’. He compares blood to the wax of the sculptor, the 
basic material, which the sculptors embellish from the outside, whereas nature 
alters it completely to turn it into various other homoeomerous substances 
such as ‘bone, artery, vein, nerve’ etc. Now, Galen imagines asking Erasistratus 
what it would be that alters and fits together and shapes this material, in other 
words, what corresponds to the sculptor in the analogy. In Galen’s imagination, 
Erasistratus would answer ‘either nature or the semen’ and would mean the 
same by it. He explains as follows: 


€ yàp Hv mpdtepov onéppa, 1000, Stav do=ytat mdew te xal StamAdttEw TO 
CHov, pbats tic ylyvetat. xabdrep yàp 6 Deidiag elye uèv tag Suvdpets Tic 
TExs xod npiv pavew ts LAs, evypyet 6’ adtatic mepi thv AV — naca 
yàp S0vapuc doyel dmopobon tij¢ oixelag VANG —, ottw xal TÒ onépua TAÇ [EV 
Suvamets olxobev Exexty TO, Ths 6’ Evepysing oùx Ex THC DAs EAaBev, AMAA Tepi 
thv ÜA eredeiEato.9° 


For that which was previously semen, this, when it begins to bring forth 
and to shape the living being, becomes a kind of nature. For in the same 
way that Phidias possessed the powers of his art even before touching 
his material, and then actualized those in connection to his matter — for 


88 The passage starts around the beginning of the third chapter of book 11 (11 80 K). 
89 Translations Brock. 
go Nat. Fac. 11 83-4 K. 
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every power remains inoperative in the absence of its proper material —, 
in this way also the semen has its powers from the beginning, while it 
does not receive its activities from the matter but manifests them in con- 
nection with the matter. 


tr. BROCK, modified 


We are here in the context of a polemic against Erasistratus and Galen seems 
to take a somewhat more Aristotelian position than elsewhere?! in order to 
show that the followers of Erasistratus are not proper Peripatetics. However, 
there is no reason to doubt that Galen is presenting his own views here. What 
is interesting, first of all, is that he ascribes the role of artificer to the semen, 
which he also does in other works.?? But whereas sometimes he speaks of 
the power in the seed as the natural power for shaping a living being, here 
he seems to identify the semen itself as artistic nature (which does, however, 
correspond to his general understanding of the relation between substances 
and capacities or powers, as we have seen??). It is said to bring forth and shape 
the animal and it is compared to the actual artificer in the analogy, namely 
Phidias. The semen becomes a nature when it has its appropriate material at 
hand. In the way Galen describes this becoming of a nature, the emphasis is on 
creative capacity. He continues to describe the necessity of the right amount of 
material, i.e. blood. If there would be too much blood, the semen would perish, 
while if there would be no blood at all, the semen would remain completely 
inoperative and ‘would not become a nature’ (o0x &v yévotro qoctc). As he said 
before, the semen becomes something else in the right circumstances, namely 
an artificer, creative nature. This is to be understood as a transformation in 
which it is no longer semen, it seems, since Galen says that when it does not 
perish, it can become nature instead of semen (yiywyta pbat¢ àvti enépporoc). 
So, what is it, that makes sure that the right amount of blood is supplied and 
that the artificial capacities of the semen are unleashed so that it may become 
a creative nature? Here, the answer is again: the semen itself, which has the 


91 Particularly with regard to the respective passive and active roles of blood and semen. 

92 Cf. Foet. Form. 8617-8 Nickel (v 682 K), where Galen says that the semen bears the ‘for- 
mula of the creator’ (tov tod Sypovpyod Adyov) and 86,21 f. Nickel where the ‘power in the 
seed’ (ý & «à onéppatı Stvaic) is said to ‘shape’ (StamAdttec8at) the parts of the body and 
is used synonymously with ‘the nature which shapes living beings’ (h StamAdttovee tà Coa 
gbats); also Sem. 981-3 De Lacy (1v 546-7 K), where the ‘natural’ or ‘vegetative principle’ 
is said to ‘create not from blood but from the semen itself artery and vein and nerve, bone 
and membrane’ (tr. De Lacy), also Sem. 78,24 f. and 82,12 f. De Lacy. 

93 See infra, Case-Study 1, 39-40 and note 76. 
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basic natural capacity of drawing to itself what it needs, i.e. a due proportion of 

blood. Galen gives us a more elaborate description of how this works: 
abpuuetpoov 8’ àv ely Tò Aentòv otto xal atHASdSES, Wat’ EdOdS eic nâv uóptov 
&xópevov Tob onepuatos Spogetda¢ pydapod thy Eavtod napeuqatver iðéav. 
ottw yap abtod xol xpathoet padlw¢ TO omepua xoi toyéws &&opotocet xal 
TpOgHY avt Tomoetat xnet’ oluat Sedtepov emiondcetat xal TPiTOV, WC 
öyxov avt xol MARIS dErdrAoyov épydcocOot toapevtt. xol hv Hoy xai ý 
AM owth Sdvapis eEevontar und’ abty mpd¢ "Epactotpdtov yeypappévn. 
tptte 8' dv yj Bram tod, pavein, xaO fjv mp@tov pév olov enimaydv tive 
Aertov üuévo meprc(Onoty Eavut@ TÒ onéppa ...94 


Now, this fluid would be in due proportion if it were so thin and vapor- 
ous, that, as soon as it was drawn like dew into every part of the semen, 
it would everywhere cease to display its own particular character; for so 
the semen will easily dominate and quickly assimilate it and will use it 
as food, and then it will, I imagine, draw to itself a second and a third 
quantum, and thus by feeding it makes for itself a considerable bulk and 
quantity. In fact, the alterative power has now been discovered as well, 
although about this Erasistratus has not written a word. And, thirdly 
the shaping power will become evident, by virtue of which the semen 
firstly surrounds itself with a thin membrane like a kind of superficial 
condensation ... 
tr. BROCK, slightly modified 


The semen alters blood into other homoeomerous substances and shapes the 
embryo. These two capacities, the alterative and shaping power, are the same 
ones that Galen previously distinguished as the powers of nature by which it 
creates.’ So, what we can gather from all this, is that semen becomes creative 
nature when confronted with its proper material and then generates a living 
being by exercising the natural capacities of alteration and shaping, It seems 


94 Nat. Fac. 11 85-6 K. 

95 Nat. Fac. 11 10-11 K: ‘Genesis, however, is not a simple activity of Nature, but is com- 
pounded of alteration and of shaping. That is to say, in order that bone, nerve, veins, and 
each of the others may come into existence, the underlying substance from which the 
animal springs must be altered; and in order that the substance so altered may acquire 
its appropriate shape and position, its cavities, outgrowths, attachments, and so forth, it 
has to undergo a shaping or formative process. One would be justified in calling this sub- 
stance which undergoes alteration the material of the animal, just as wood is the material 
of a ship, and wax of an image’. (tr. Brock, slightly modified) 
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then, that all the creative capacities of nature, in the case of human beings at 
least, are simply contained in the seed and in this way passed from one person 
to the next, i.e. from parent to child, so that it is unnecessary to postulate a 
transcendent nature. Now, however, Galen poses a caveat: we must take care 
to not attribute to the semen reason and intelligence.?6 So on the one hand, 
the semen seems to have all the powers necessary for new generation given the 
right conditions, but on the other hand this provides Galen with a problem: 
if all of these powers can be accounted for with the semen itself, then what 
about the intelligent design of things? Galen seems to have remained puzzled 
by this problem, as the following passage from Foet. Form., a relatively late 
work, shows: 


&yc pv odv dropety duoroy@ nepi tod StanAdcavtos aitiou xà £uBpuov. ğxpav 
yàp opdv &v TH StamAdcet cogiav te dua xal Sova odte THY ÈV TH OTÉPLATI 
poyny, THY Puta Lev ono tv nepi TOV ’ApLoTOTEAN KaAoUPEWNY, éniÜuum- 
toy 6’ oro IIAdrcovoc, dno 8£ THY Xtwix&v ovde puynjy 6Acoc, dra qct, 
Hyodyat SianrAdttew tò EuBpvov od póvov oùx odcav cory, GAA xol navtå- 
nac dAoyov, ott’ ad rtv drrootivat teA€ws adti Shvaproet Sick THY poc TH 
yevvýoavta TOV eyyovwv OuoloTyTa.97 


And so I confess that I do not know the cause of construction of the foe- 
tus. For I observe in this construction the utmost intelligence and power, 
and I cannot allow that the soul in the seed, which Aristotle calls vegeta- 
tive and Plato desiderative, and which the Stoics consider not to be soul 
at all, but nature, constructs the foetus, since this kind of soul is not only 
not intelligent, but entirely devoid of reason; nor, however, can I entirely 
distance myself from that opinion, in view of the similarity of the off- 
spring to the parents ... 


tr. SINGER 


This question is decisive for the question about the relative immanence or 
transcendence of nature: were the natural powers of creation to be completely 
contained in the seed, nature would be immanent and passed on through 
time from one being to another. But if we rather think that this model can- 
not account for the apparent order of things, then we would perhaps be more 
inclined to think of a creative nature that transcends individual substances in 
a sense that is not merely chronological. In the end, apparently, Galen did not 


96 Nat. Fac. 11 85 K: ‘uy tex; Adbwpev TH onéppatı Xoy tw uóv Tiva xod vobV YapLodLEvol. 
97 Foet. Form. 10445 Nickel (v 700 K). 
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reach a final conclusion on this matter, and he seems to have remained caught 
in the tension between the explanatory power of mixture and the conviction 
of intelligent design.9? In this regard, Galen's work may puzzle our tendency 
to distinguish between ‘top-down’ and ‘bottom-up’ approaches in the study 
of human nature, as Philip van der Eijk has shown in an insightful chapter 
on the nature of human beings in Galen.?? Basing himself on an analysis of 
Galen's Mixtures, he phrases the problem as follows: ‘On the one hand, we are 
told in Mixtures that human nature is to be defined as the *whole being and 
mixture (ousia kai krasis) of the primary elements, hot and cold and dry 
and wet, and this is what the work is all about; yet on the other hand there are 
several intriguing passages in Mixtures hinting — but no more than that — at 
the possibility that a higher, indeed divine element, may be involved in the 
organization of human bodies'!?? This is a genuine problem, since, as van der 
Eijk points out, Galen repeatedly makes this distinction himself in Mixtures. 
The issue becomes more difficult when we consider the fact that for Galen 
the mixtures themselves must also have a divine cause, for several reasons: 
(1) nothing besides God or divine nature can produce a complete mixture of 
qualities (2) if we were to assume that the elemental qualities are mixed in a 
random manner, there is no way to account for the ordered nature of things 
(this general principle of intelligent design must also apply to the level of the 
homoeomerous bodies, especially considering their importance with regard to 
the activities of the soul) (3) the powers manifested by the elemental qualities 
in virtue of which they bring about alterations in matter are defined by Galen 
as powers of nature itself.1?! Therefore, we cannot strictly distinguish between 
a ‘mechanical’ and ‘teleological’ aspect, but at best between a less and more 
directly divine or teleological aspect. That is to say, the 'higher, divine element, 
whatever it is (e.g. the so-called ‘shaping capacity’), may be a more direct mani- 
festation of the ordering power of divine nature, whereas the activity of the 
mixtures are a more indirect manifestation of the ordering power of divine 
nature, since they seem to manifest themselves as causes in themselves after 
their creation by nature.!©? And indeed, Galen, as we have seen, considers the 


98 Cf. van der Eijk (2014) 89 ff. 

99 X Vander Eijk (2014). 

100 Van der Eijk (2014) 101-2. 

101 For (1) Temp. 1 563 K; for (2) UP 440,20-4411 Helmreich (Iv 351 K), see also infra 
Case-Study 1, p. 41-5; for (3) Nat. Fac. 11 12-3 K, see also infra Case-Study 1, p. 22-4 . 

102 If I understand van der Eijk (2014) correctly, this is also his conclusion when he says the 
following, 123: 'To be sure, this is not a purely mechanical construction; but it is part of 
the ‘immanent’ nature, the phusis of human beings, rather than the result of some kind of 
external agency. Even the soul and its faculties, including the rational soul, arise 'from the 
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mixtures as a kind of instruments of divine nature, but at the same time as a 
kind of crafters.!0? This difficulty, I think, is another way in which the ambigu- 
ity of nature as transcendent or immanent manifests itself in Galen’s work and 
should, perhaps, remain unresolved to some extent. 

Another remarkable feature of Galen’s notion of (human) nature that has so 
far remained unmentioned is its essential plurality. When thinking about the 
nature of the human being, Galen is not out to look for one thing, nor some- 
thing that remains the same, but his assumption is rather that our nature, in its 
very core, needs to be a dynamic plurality, in order to account for our complex- 
ity and differences. On a more fundamental level, according to Galen, basic 
phenomena such as generation, pain and perception can only be explained 
when there is a plurality of qualitatively diverse and interacting stuff at the 
basis.!^^ This is a continuous thread in both Hipp. Elem. and HNH alike. For 
example, Galen quotes the following passage from the Hippocratic text in his 
commentary: 


IIp&ov pèv ody &vdyxn THV yéveow yevécOou ph ag’ Evdc. TAS yàp dv £y £óv TL 
yevwvrjcetev dro, el yý twi pry Oetn;!05 


First of all, then, it is necessary that generation not take place from a sin- 
gle thing; for how could something, being single, generate anything, if it 
is not mixed with something else? 


tr. HANKINSON 


He then remarks that the author is here merely adhering to things that are 
clearly apparent (xoig evapya¢ patvopevotc). Galen presents the need for an 
initial plurality for generation as utterly evident. One may think this is unsur- 
prising, since we all know that ‘it takes two to tango’, and Galen tends to take 
an empirical point of departure for these questions. However, the matter is 
more interesting than that. After all, Galen extrapolates from this text, which 


bottom up.. True, they are not just there as a product of chance or mechanical causation: 
there is some good, some oikeion, here governing this process; which ensures that the 
mixtures of the body are such that they give rise to the appropriate faculties and disposi- 
tions of the soul, which in turn are tuned to the parts of the body through which they 
exercise their characteristic activities; and humans themselves have a role to play here 
in the management of their physical and psychological development. But this seems to 
be a different way of proceeding from the direct, causative influence of the divine that is 
present in the aristé diaplasis’. 

103 Seeinfra Case-Study 1, p. 41-5. 

104 CfHankinson (2008) 213 ff. 

105 HNH 2416-8 Mewaldt (xv 43 K). 
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seems to be primarily about the generation of living beings by other living 
beings, to general remarks on generation as such. This takes us back to the 
beginning of Galen’s commentary, where he distinguished between the bod- 
ies that are subject to generation and destruction on the one hand, and the 
substance underlying all generation and destruction on the other.!* Thus, 
with the passage cited above, Galen takes an empirical departure point again, 
pointing to the necessity of two beings of different sex and the same species for 
procreation, as he did earlier with the necessity of water and earth for a seed 
to grow, to make a more general theoretical point that goes beyond empirical 
observation, namely that the primary substance underlying generation cannot 
be a unity in the fundamental sense that it has to be made up of essentially dif- 
ferent constitutive elements that are not reducible to each other and that only 
through their constant interaction are able to establish the particular temporal 
unity which characterizes all individual beings as such. In this sense, Galen’s 
emphasis is on plurality as a condition for unity, rather than the other way 
around. 

We have already established that this primary substance (or nature), in 
Galen's view, is the mixture of elemental qualities in prime matter. Galen 
presents this specific application of the general philosophical method 
described in the Phaedrus as that of Hippocrates, and repeatedly contrasts 
this Hippocratic-Galenic view with that of those who think that human nature 
consists of one of the elements (or one of the humours). This view is taken ad 
absurdum by Galen on several occasions, with several arguments, both in HNH 
and in Hipp. Elem." Remarkably, however, he does not so much argue against 
the impossibility of reducing the complexity of perceptible phenomena to 
some one particular element, but rather focuses on the supposed basic unity, 
as such, as the focal point of his attack. This shows that to Galen the main 
problem with these views is not so much empirical, i.e. about only taking one 
of the four elements or elemental qualities that exist and neglecting the others, 
but more fundamental, i.e. about not being able to explain the workings of the 
beings subject to generation and destruction if you take a unity as the nature of 
these beings. That applies to a unity of whatever kind, which is why, Melissus 
and the Atomists (Galen’s argument is about unity in form), for example, can 
be included together in this group.19? As Galen cites the Hippocratic text: 


106 HNH 324-4,5 Mewaldt (xv 3 K). 

107 HNH 13 Mewaldt (xv 20 K); 16 Mewaldt (xv 26 K); 19 Mewaldt (xv 33 K); cf. Hipp. Elem. 
80-86 De Lacy (1 438-42 K). 

108 Cf. Hipp. Elem. 5810-25 De Lacy (1 415-6 K): ‘Now Hippocrates gives the following proof 
that the first element from which our body and the bodies of all else came into being is not 
one thing; I think it is better (first) to quote his own words and then give my explanation 
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&n(Aoyov dé noréovtar xal obtot mdvtes Tov abtdov: Ev yàp elvat pact, 6 ct Exa- 
atos Boeta dvopdcag ...109 


All of them too employ the same reasoning: for they say man is one, 
whatever each of them wants to call it ... 


tr. HANKINSON 


One of the ridiculous consequences of taking the nature of man to be a unity is 


that then man would never suffer pain, which is, as we all know, evidently not 


the case.” Again, Galen is following the text he is commenting upon: 


co rN oe 


'£yo 8€ oy el Ev Åv 6 dvOowos, oddérot’ dv HAyeev: ovdE yàp dv Åv, bp’ rov 
oAyycetev £y &óy ...11 


I say rather that if man were one, he would never feel pain; for there 
would not be anything as a result of which he could feel pain if he were 
a single thing. 


tr. HANKINSON 


In order to experience pain, a being must be affected by something. But, seems 
to be Galen's assumption, in order for things to be affected by something 
else, there has to be a difference in quality between those things.!? Then, if 
the nature of the being is eventually reducible to some one thing, this kind of 
affection could not possibly happen. Another assumption that comes to the 


fore here, is that affections in the end need to happen at the most fundamental 


109 
110 
111 
112 


of them: “I say that if man were one thing he would never feel pain, for there would be 
nothing that would cause him pain if he were one.” He seems to me to give most excel- 
lently and at the same time in fewest possible words the essential point of his proof that 
the element cannot be one in form and power. Quite obviously it is utterly absurd to say 
that what exists is one in number; that is truly the act of a man who has given no thought 
to any of the obvious facts. But a person might say that all things are one in form and 
power, as Epicurus and Democritus and their followers say of the atoms. And of the same 
chorus with them are those who postulate elements that are least and unattached and 
without parts. Hippocrates, then, making a common answer to all such persons, proves 
that the element is not one in form and power ...’ (tr. De Lacy); cf. Kupreeva (2014), par- 
ticularly 162 ff. 

HNH 19,26-8 Mewaldt (xv 34 K). 

HNH 13,9 f. Mewaldt (xv 20-1 K); cf. Hankinson (2008) 212 ff. 

HNH 20 Mewaldt (xv 35-6 K). 

Cf. Hankinson's note ad locum: 'Here Galen appeals to a very general Greek (indeed 
Western) idea, namely that only things which are in the appropriate ways different in 
quality from one another can affect one another’. cf. Kupreeva (2014). 
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level. For otherwise one might very well claim that differences which are acci- 
dental and which are dependent on a more complex level than that of the 
primary nature of a thing, could cause the affections, as an Atomist might do. 
This should not surprise us at this point, since we have already seen that, for 
Galen, the activities of a given being should also be traced to its activities at 
the most primary level (i.e. that of the interaction of the elementary quali- 
ties) and that it is the substance of a thing that determines its activities and 
affections, while Galen identifies the substance of any thing with its specific 
mixture. And indeed, not coincidentally, in the passage following this last quo- 
tation, Galen goes on to emphasize that the elemental qualities are primary, 
cause everything else to come to be, and are the primary active and alterative 
qualities in the body, of which all other qualities are derivative.!? Galen adds 
a less convincing argument by pointing out that even if something were able 
to be affected as a result of itself (i.e. by the same form which it itself has) and 
could thus experience pain, there would then only be one simple type of cure 
or one kind of therapy for this pain, which is, again, evidently not the case."4 

Itseems an essential assumption for Galen that the activities and affections 
of a given being must somehow (or in a primary sense) manifest themselves 
in the thing's primary nature itself and could not be merely generated by its 
primary nature. His argument against the Atomists, roughly, is: the atoms them- 
selves are not capable of sensation or change, therefore, the physics based on 
atoms as the primary nature of things could not possibly account for sensation 
or change.!5 Thus, the possibility of the atoms — incapable of being affected 
(according to Galen) and thus incapable of sensation or change - generating 
some more complex structure that is consequently capable of sensation or 
change is not considered viable at all by Galen:!!6 


113 HNH Mewaldt 22,4-23,8 (xv 38-40 K). 

114 HNH. 21,20 f. Mewaldt (xv 38-9 K); cf. Hipp. Elem. 76,20 f. De Lacy (1 434 f. K). 

115 Hipp. Elem. De Lacy 62 f. (1 419-20 K). 

116 Cf Hankinson (2008) 213: ‘What is ruled out, Galen argues, is what one might call the 
supervenience of generically different properties: any supervenient properties must be 
similar in general type to properties actually disposed of by the elements they supervene 
upon. Thus, since sentience is a type of alteration, the elements in the aggregate upon 
which sentience supervenes must be capable of alteration, although not necessarily of 
sentience itself ...’; however, cf. Kupreeva (2014) 167 note 48, after quoting these sentences 
from Hankinson: ‘I do not find in the text the argument stated in the second sentence. As 
for the analysis given in the first sentence, it does not sound right: Galen says that generi- 
cally different properties cannot accrue to aggregates, but can do so in more complex 
structure, such as mixture. Therefore sentience cannot arise in an aggregate, which is like 
a heap of grains, but can arise in a more unified structure, such as that of a living body’. 
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xal uiv dugoty dmoAsinetat tk TOUTWY oTOIYEta pT’ Mordoa ýT aidd- 
vecOot nepuxviaç &tópov jeu. elmep odv ¿č dtópwv tWwav T)uev ý vtvoc 
dys xotorótvjc púgewç uovoetdo0c, oùx dv HAyoopev, dAyoðpev SE ye, ShAov, 
Wç oOx éopev ¿È &mA fe Tivo xal povoetdob< obatac.N7 


And in fact these men’s elements meet neither requirement; it is not in 

the nature of any atom to change or to have sensation. If then we were 

made of atoms of some sort or any other such nature that is of one kind 

only, we would not feel pain, but since we obviously do feel pain, it is 

clear that we are not made of a simple substance that is of one kind only. 
tr. DE LACY, slightly modified 


Galen is aware of his basic assumption and makes it explicit: 
... OVdEV yàp OUT’ Ex x&v TABAV OUT’ Ex THY dvarcONtwv cvvTBELEvov aicby- 
TIMOV Ñ ta cucóv yivetar HS 


... for nothing that is put together from things that are not affected or 
from things that lack sensation becomes sentient or affected. 


tr. DE LACY 


According to Galen, the elements of a sentient body must either be both sen- 
tient and affected, or at least affected. Also, as we have seen, in order for an 
element to be affected, there must be elements different in kind, affecting it. 
Hence, there must be a plurality of qualitatively different elements. Thus, now, 
we have the possibility of a plurality of insentient elements acting upon and 
affecting each other, consequently generating a sentient being 'in the course 
of many partial alterations’. According to Galen, it is exactly the dynamic 
aspect of these elements, their continuous change due to their mutual interac- 
tion, that allows for the generation of capacities that are an attribute of their 
combined mixture, even though they are not an attribute of any of the original 
constituent parts of that mixture.!2° Then again, we also have to remember 
that in a strict sense, for Galen, the elemental qualities or the prime matter in 
which they mix, are not elements, but (conceptual) principles. The first bodies, 
or unified structures, are already a mixture of various principles and therefore 


117 Hipp. Elem. De Lacy 62,2125 (1 420 K). 

118 Hipp. Elem. 64,24—5 De Lacy (1 422 K). 

119 Hipp. Elem. 70,17-18 De Lacy (1 428 K), tr. De Lacy. 
120 Cf Kupreeva (2014) particularly 165 ff. 
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only simple to perception. At the same time, it seems, Galen would have to say 
that these mixtures themselves, i.e. the homoeomerous bodies, even though 
they are the primary locus of activity and soul, are also not sentient (albeit 
affective and capable of change and alteration). Sentience only comes in when 
they in turn form an (anhomoeomerous) organ, such as the eye or rather even 
the brain. This seems paradoxical: the functions that seem to determine what 
we are, are not yet to be found in what is identified as our nature. But that 
might be a general problem for anyone trying to explain complex functions in 
terms of more simple ones. The absence of the complex function itself (that 
somehow defines the being exercising this function) in the cause of it (that is 
taken as the (primary) nature of that being), seems to suggest there is some- 
thing missing, i.e. that the definition of this being does not correspond to the 
definition of its nature. What Galen seems to suggest, is that since the primary 
level determines the more complex level, what is happening at the more com- 
plex level is happening more truly at the primary level, even though the specific 
functions exercised at the more complex level are not to be found at the more 
primary level and even though these specific functions, for example rational 
thought, can be seen as defining for the specific kind of being it belongs to. In 
that sense, rational thinking could, perhaps, take place primarily in the mix- 
tures of the brain, even though a homoeomerous body does not think. Again, it 
seems that we have to keep in mind that however soul is defined, it is primarily 
a principle of movement. 

In any case, to get back to our previous line of reasoning, Galen argues that 
pain, pleasure and sense-perception — and with that also memory, reasoning 
and ‘the soul itself’ — will be done away with if it is not assumed that our sub- 
stance is altered through and through.'?! But, if we were to accept that, and 
accept that our nature has to consist of a plurality of elements (or principles) 
that are not reducible to each other, and that cause change through their 
mutual interaction, why would it have to consist of these four elemental quali- 
ties (hot, cold, dry and wet) exactly? We saw earlier that Galen does provide 
some empirical justification for his choice (in as far as itis his choice, clearly he 
is also following the previous tradition, and particularly his three main inter- 
locutors Hippocrates, Plato and Aristotle). He also gives another argument for 
this choice in Hipp. Elem.: 


... obtE Lia TO Eldog odt’ &naðhs HUdv éotw ý odcia. xai uv cinep náoye, 
Oepuawopévy Te xod puyouevn xod Enoatwopevy xod bypawouevn neicetar cv 


yap drwv odd ia totoTHTwv &Motody ola té ott TO MANLaCov Gov dt’ GAov. 


121 Hipp. Elem. 134,9-13 De Lacy (1 487 K). 
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ote yàp el To apd TH xovpw TANTIdCELEV Y) TH BapEt TO xobqov, Ñ TO xodpov 
Eotat Borgo y) TO apd xodqov, odt’ ci TH vpopet TO Aetov xal TO Tcoxvóv TA pav 
xoi TÒ TAXÒ TH AENT” TAY ToLlodTWVyAP OvdSEV dOXotoOv Sbvata Td otov 


8Aov dt’ GAov.122 


... therefore our substance is neither one in kind nor unaffected. And if in 
fact it is affected, it will be affected when it is heated, cooled, dried and 
moistened; for not one of the other qualities is able to alter through 
and through (the body) that is close to it. It does not happen that if heavy 
is close to light or light to heavy, the light will be heavy or the heavy light, 
nor if smooth is close to rough, dense to rarefied, thick to thin, nothing of 
that kind can alter through and through the (body) close to it. 


tr. DE LACY 


Apparently, Galen takes these four primary qualities as the only qualities that 
can be transferred from one body to another by mere contact and the only 
qualities that can alter a substance through and through. As Hankinson puts it: 
‘This, fundamentally, is how power is transmitted from one thing to another'!?? 
Therefore, these four qualities are the only ones that can account for genera- 
tion, destruction and change in general. That is to say, every other change in 
quality is already dependent on a change in these elemental qualities. 

Since these elemental qualities determine the substance of everything, 
the human being has its nature in common with all other non-eternal beings. 
Since this nature is a plurality of qualitatively different aspects that interact 
with each other and alter their substance, it can, according to Galen, account 
for all further properties and qualities which we can observe and which differ- 
entiate all those beings. As such, this interaction must be governed by a divine 
and artful nature, since we can see from its generated effects that it causes 
an intelligible order. Since some of nature's capacities in generating this order 
are exercised by these elemental qualities, the border between a transcendent, 
intelligent nature and an immanent nature that passes on its inherent organi- 
zation of elements through time, is ambiguous in Galen. The same seems to go 
for the differentiation between what, in a human being, is to be accounted for 
in terms of ‘nature’ and what in terms of ‘soul’. 


122 Hipp. Elem. 130-2 De Lacy (1 484-5 K). 
123 Hankinson (2017) 10; see also Hankinson (2008), particularly 217. 
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As we have seen earlier, both the essential and the accidental attributes of 
a given being are determined by its specific mixture of elemental qualities, 
according to Galen. This seems to imply that there is nothing about any being 
that cannot be explained in terms of these elemental qualities. That means 
that besides being merely a necessary part of the explanation of a thing’s 
nature, an analysis of its specific mixture actually also suffices as a description 
of its nature. 

It might be that one of the reasons why Galen is so fond of the passage 
from Plato’s Phaedrus (270b-c) is that at its beginning, on one possible read- 
ing at least, there is an integration of the understanding of the nature of body 
and soul into the understanding of what is called in Plato’s text ‘the nature of 
the whole’!”* There are different views as to how to interpret this notion of the 
whole,!”5 but the most sensible reading for Galen may perhaps be ‘the whole of 
body and soul, i.e. the whole human being as composite, hylomorphic being. 
This reading would integrate body and soul into a notion of a whole that would 
imply some kind of synthesis of Galen's two great heroes, Hippocrates and 
Plato, who are then associated with the two respective parts of this whole: 


puyi obv púow dEtws Adyou xorcovof]cot olet Suvorcóv elvat &vev cfjc Tod dov 
gboews; — ci u£v ov ‘Inmoxpatet TH TOV 'AoxAnniadAv Set xt nel0eo0ou, oddé 
Tepi owLATOS veu TIS ue068ov tadty¢.126 


So do you think it possible to understand the nature of the soul in a proper 
manner without understanding the nature of the whole? If one should 
believe Hippocrates the Asclepiad, not even the body can be understood 
other than by this method. 


tr. HANKINSON 


From this perspective, the passage fits very well with Galen’s general hylomor- 
phic approach of both HNH and QAM, in which body and soul as form of the 
body are explained in terms of a single hylomorphic substance. At the same 
time, he considers the Hippocratic treatise he comments upon to be about the 


124 On Galen’s use of this passage and its importance for his self-understanding see also 
Tieleman (2015, 2020). 


125 Cf. Jouanna (1999) 59. 
126 HNH 5443-6 Mewaldt (xv 103-4 K). 
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nature of the body.!?’ That does not mean, however, that Galen's commentary 
should also be restricted to this part of the whole. The Hippocratic text does 
not have a hylomorphic outlook that ties in with the distinction between soul 
and body, as Galen does. It could not possibly arrive at the notion that soul 
is the form of the most elemental constitutive bodies of a given being. Galen 
can, however. Also, it is difficult to see how Galen would go about writing a 
similar kind of treatise (after HNH) about the nature of soul (being out to gain 
an understanding of the nature of man as a whole) and then proceed to inte- 
grate both into an understanding of the nature of the whole. Unless, of course, 
one would take QAM to be something like that (again, it was categorized 
by Galen as a work ‘on Platonic philosophy’). After all, there, and nowhere else, 
Galen delves into the question of the nature of the soul. However, what comes 
to the fore in that treatise is that Galen does not have an answer to that ques- 
tion other than his answer to the question on the nature of man that is given in 
HNH. That is to say, it comes to the fore that for Galen, apparently, the questions 
for the nature of the body of man and the soul of man, treated by Hippocrates 
and Plato, respectively, are too intricately tied together to permit of separate 
treatment. The only viable answer Galen comes up with with regard to both 
of these questions goes as follows: a mixture of elemental qualities in prime 
matter. To me, it seems likely that, for Galen, an understanding of 'the nature of 
the whole' would consist in an account of the human being as a hylomorphic 
being consisting of mixtures of the elemental qualities that constitute all of its 
functions, some of which are traditionally called psychic. Again, this seems to 
me the most adequate explanation for the almost complete absence of soul in 
Galen's HNH. 

Almost, for it is not entirely absent. There is the repeated quotation of the 
Phaedrus, of course, in which soul is mentioned, and to which Galen refers 
back at the end of the first book of his commentary. It is precisely in the con- 
text of this quotation, with its contraposition of Plato and Hippocrates, that 
Galen says Hippocrates’ writing was about ‘the nature of our body’. First he 
describes how Plato replicated the method Hippocrates had used to examine 
the nature of the body: 


127 HNH Mewaldt 5317-8 (xv 102 K): ‘Having set himself the task in this book of discovering 
the nature of our body [tod cwpatos vuv thv pdaw], Hippocrates utilized the following 
method in order to discover it’. 
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TAVTHY OdV THY LEBOSoV 6 TTAdtwv dto pupetoOot xal tov nepi pdcEWS buys 
¿nioxonoúvpevov: ovdev yap SbvacGat TAV KATH uépoc civev THs ToD SAov púocwç 
axpiBas yvwobhvar 128 


Plato also thought it was right to replicate this method when considering 
the nature of the soul; for you cannot do this in individual cases without 
having a precise understanding of its nature as a whole. 


tr. HANKINSON 


Then, after quoting the passage from the Phaedrus again, he summarizes the 
relation between Hippocrates and Plato in this regard once more, but now in a 
slightly different manner: 


IIA&cxov pèv obv 6poroyel xatà thv ‘Inmoxpdtoug péðoðov extoxoretaban rel 
qct PVXÑS, we &xelvoc mepi TWATOÇ, AÕÚVATÓV TE PHT! KAAS toüto yevé- 
Âa npò tod yudvat THY pú Tod navtóç.!29 


So Plato agrees that one must investigate the nature of the soul according 
to the method that Hippocrates used in the case of the body, and says that 
this cannot be done properly, without knowing the nature of everything. 


tr. HANKINSON 


The difference is clear: in the latter quotation, which is Galen's final remark 
on this subject, he does not merely claim Hippocrates and Plato had the same 
method to investigate two different subjects, namely taking them each as 
a whole and then analysing them into elemental parts, as he started out by 
doing. Rather, he now claims that Plato held that in order to know the human 
soul, one needs to know the nature of everything. This is a statement altogether 
different than the maxim that in order to know the parts of something one 
needs to know this same thing as a whole. What the nature of everything is, has 
been made abundantly clear in HNH: the mixture of elemental qualities. Galen 
has been repeating what the nature of everything or all things is so often in his 
commentary, that I think it would be naive to consider it a coincidence when 
he changes the quotation from the Phaedrus at the end, making Plato's remark 


128 HNH 54,9312 Mewaldt (xv 103 K). 

129 HNH 5514-6 Mewaldt (xv 105 K), see also HNH Mewaldt 5317-8 (xv 102 K): ‘Having set 
himself the task in this book of discovering the nature of our body [tod acpottoc fuv THY 
gba], Hippocrates utilized the following method in order to discover it’. 
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about ‘the nature of everything’ rather than about ‘the whole of the soul’ or 
some other whole, through the simple change of tç tod dov púoeswç into THY 
gbow tod navtóç.!30 After all, this also happens to be the specific answer Galen 
comes up with when discussing both the question for the substance of the soul 
as well as the question for the substance of the body: their substance or nature 
is a specific mixture of elemental qualities, as is the nature of everything. I 
think this is why the Phaedrus passage appealed so much to Galen all along: 
the whole which Plato refers to is read by him as the whole of being as such, 
the nature of everything, which both the enquiries into soul and into body 
need to depart from if they are to result in knowledge at all. As Galen empha- 
sized at the beginning of his treatise, without knowledge of this nature, there is 
no knowledge of anything. Neither will there be any knowledge of the soul, as 
we now learn, which implies that according to Galen's reading of this passage, 
Plato said that one needs to know about the primary substance, the nature 
of all things, namely the mixture of the four elemental qualities, in order to 
understand anything about soul. This might appear strange as a reading of 
Plato, but it is not so strange as a Galenic reading of Plato. 

Of course, Galen is fully aware that Plato did not advocate hylomorphism 
in this passage, but he does not need to assume so for his reading. Rather, he 
can suffice with claiming that (1) Hippocrates developed the proper method 
of natural philosophy and applied it to the human body, (2) Plato saw that we 
need to apply this to the soul as well, (3) Plato claimed that we would not be 
able to understand either body or soul if we would not understand nature as 
a whole, (4) he was right about that, since body and soul form a hylomorphic 
whole based on the same principles as the rest of nature, (5) Plato, however, 
did not succeed in adequately analysing nature as a whole and therefore did 
not meet his own demands for knowledge of body and soul, (6) with all of the 
previous steps made, what is required now is a proper analysis of nature as a 
whole, following the right method that has already been established, in order 


130 HNH 22,4-6 Mewaldt (xv 38 K): ‘év dé tadty TH vOv nuty npoxeiuévn phoe 8i] 0ev, doe Emer 
Be(Eety övra pito, dy’ Ôv TAMA ndvra yiverar tata Sé got Oeppòv xod ipuypóv Enpóv te 
xai bypdv’; 28,12—4: ‘éx Oepuo0 yap xai poxpod xoi Enpod xai bypod ndvra Yeyovévou xal Sid 
TodTO xotyà TNAVTWV elvot cavo TTOLYEle’; 30,19—21: ‘ToL\adTH, proiv, où Ldvov ý Tod avoowmov 
púas Eotiv, dd xod TOV dwv ånávtwv, Ex Gepuod Syrovert xal puxpod xai Enpov xoi bypod 
KEKPALEVY TOV ATAV Karl dxpwv’; 32,1—2: 'értuévet TH Oóy uoc THY Pa andvtwy ¿x xà elpy- 
Leva TETTAPWY cuviovacOat xol TeherTa elc adTA BoVAdLEVOS.; 54,5: ‘.. TH SE xod mávtov 
TOV SvTWV TAG SH xod MOATA xaT dAyGercv ott xal xvpiws óvopidte vot ctoryeta. xaret 8& drè 
TOV ToLoTHTWY ó ‘Inmopatys aùtà Bepuòv xal tpuxpov bypdv te xoi Enpdv od xà peTaEd x&v 
Gov, GM" abt TÀ docgat ..." 
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to gain knowledge of the whole of body and soul which we are. We will look 
more extensively at Galen’s remarkable interpretation of Plato, particularly 
when it comes to the relation between the elemental qualities and the soul, in 
Case-Study 111. 
Besides the quotations of the Phaedrus, there is also a quotation from the 
Hippocratic work in which soul appears, namely the following: 
ol dé Aéyovrec, wç Ev ¿otv 6 dvOpwroc, Soxéoval Lot TadTH TH yvwuy xpéscOot: 
Op@vtEs touc TİVOVTAÇ TA qdtpptoocot dTOMULEVOUS Ev That drepxabdoceat Toç 
Lev XOANV Eugovtac, TOS 8& TIvas qA£y uot, TOOT Exxotov ort evoutoav civar 
tov &vOpwrov, 6 tı xa&otpópievov adtov eldov drobavevta. xai ot tò atua påvteç 
civar tov &vOpwrov TH adtH yvouy xpéovrav. dpadvteg &moapalopevous Tod<S 
avOpwrous xoi Td atua Péov éx Tod awpatos Todt vopiZovew elvan thv puyhv 
TH àvôpwnw. xal uorpruptotet TOUTEOLOL MdVTES ypéovta ¿v Total Adyotatv.13! 


Those who say that man is one thing seem to me to be relying on the 
following thought. They see those who drink drugs and die as a result of 
superpurgation vomiting, some of them bile, others phlegm, and think 
that the man is whichever one of them as a result of the purging of which 
they saw him die. And those who say that man is blood rely on the same 
thought. They see men who have been mortally wounded, and blood 
flowing from the body, and so think that this is the soul of man. And all of 
them make use of the same type of evidence in their arguments. 


tr. HANKINSON 


Interestingly, it is suggested here that blood could be the soul of man. We have 
noticed how in the previous text it has often been argued by Galen that man 
cannot be one but must be constituted from several basic elements or quali- 
ties. In all of the foregoing text this question of man being one or a plurality has 
consistently been about the nature of man. If man ‘is one’, then that means that 
his nature consists of one kind of thing. But in this passage, the Hippocratic 
author seems to equate the phrase ‘man is blood’ to the phrase ‘blood is the 
soul of man’. What is more, Galen has no objections to this equation whatso- 
ever, as appears from his explanatory comment: 


131 HNH 40,25-34 Mewaldt (xv 76 K). 
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év yàp tals drepxaddpaeaw dAAog dOXov ort Mov xal dAAov xupto0 TEhEws 
exxevwbevtos dp@vtes ånoMúpevov éxetvov uóvov żvópioav elvat Tov yvpóv TIV 
gba tod &vôpwrov.!32 


For in the cases of superpurgation, where one sees someone die as a 
result of one humour finally being evacuated, and another sees another 
die as result of another, each of them thinks that humour alone is the 
nature of man. 


tr. HANKINSON 


Galen simply paraphrases the Hippocratic author's ‘soul of man’ as ‘nature 
of man’. The idea is completely the same: the one thing that is observed to 
abandon the body right before death is thought to be man’s soul or nature. 
Galen criticizes this idea — ‘no one dies simply as a result of being purged of a 
single humour; they are always purged of the others along with it as well’ - and 
argues that it is really a mixture of several kinds of things that forms the nature 
of man. But he does not criticize or take any issue with the apparent equa- 
tion of soul and nature itself?? These people are not wrong in thinking that 
the soul is flowing from the body when the humours are flowing from it, they 
are wrong in thinking that it is only one humour that is leaving the body, and 
that therefore man's soul (or nature) consists only of one humour rather than 
all four. Thus, though it might be true that we could sometimes take Galen to 
refer to the nature of the body specifically when using the term ‘nature’ in HNH 
and though it is certainly true that he in one place describes the subject of the 
treatise (i.e. his treatise, not merely the Hippocratic one) as 'the nature of our 
body’/4 the passage quoted above shows that he has no difficulty with using 
‘our nature’ synonymously for ‘our soul’ either. I think this proves how difficult 
itis to separate the two in Galen's work, and how, when he is writing about 'our 
nature, he has something in mind that resists being defined in the terms of this 
traditional dualism. 


132 HNH 415-8 Mewaldt (xv 77 K). 

133 As we have observed earlier, Galen also equates the two in Trem. Palp. v11 616 K; in other 
places, he distinguishes ‘soul’ and ‘nature’, particularly in the context of the distinc- 
tion between 'natural' and 'psychic' functions in Nat. Fac., in which the functions of the 
desiderative soul are considered natural and those of the other two souls are considered 
psychic. We have pointed out above (p. 136-8), however, that this distinction is not with- 
out ambiguity in Nat. Fac. itself. 

134 HNH 712-4 (XV 9 K). 
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The occurrences of the word ‘soul’ in this text, as we have seen, are all either 
direct quotations from Plato or the Hippocratic author, or are part of Galen’s 
immediate reaction to these quotations. Elsewhere, Galen simply seems to 
avoid using the word altogether. Actually, the only passage in which Galen 
himself does use the word ‘soul’ outside of the context of the citations from the 
Hippocratic author and Plato, is when he refers to QAM, and precisely empha- 
sizes the dependency of soul on mixture: 


got O& xal Érepóc xi Aóyoc quoucóc où cUIKpdy Exwv MIBAVdTYTA, KAO’ öv eic 
708v enityndelwv yeveow ol véccotpsc dnodeixvuvtat xupol xprjctpot. MpoaTO- 
elka dé xph duy ev abt tals tod cdwyatos xpdeaecty énópevo Tà TÄS buxHs 
Hoy, nepi o0 xai nutv £vépoOt yeypartat. todtov Tolvuv dmoxetpevon TO pev Ed 
xal cuvetov ev TH Pox Sta Tov yoAWSy yupòv otar, TO B’Edpatov xoi Bépotov 
8tà TOV perdayyormxdy, Tò 8’ &mAo0v xal HAWWtEPOV 8t TO oor tod 88 paty- 
Latos ý bate elc èv NOoTOtinw dypnatos, &vayxaiav dé paivetat THY Yévecty 
Éyov EV TH TPWTY METABOAH TAV atrícov.135 


There is also another physical account which has no little plausibility, 
according to which the four humours are proved to be effective in the 
generation of the states of character which are appropriate to them. In 
it we first need to establish that the states of character of the soul are 
consequent upon the mixtures of the body, about which we have writ- 
ten elsewhere. On this basis, sharpness and intelligence in the soul will 
exist as a result of the bilious humour, stability and firmness as a result of 
the melancholic, simplicity and artlessness as a result of the blood. The 
nature of phlegm is ineffective with regard to the prediction of character, 
having as it evidently does its necessary generation in the first alteration 
of the food. 


tr. HANKINSON 


Note that Galen, here in the context of what he presents as his most basic 
work on human nature, remarks that the account advanced in QAM has no 
little plausibility, and proceeds to enumerate how each specific humour causes 
particular psychic capacities. Some (if not most) of the properties he enumer- 
ates seem to apply to our rational soul, which means that tà tfc tbuyfs 1v, in 
this passage does not refer to character traits in the sense of qualities peculiar 
to the irrational parts of the soul, but rather has a much broader meaning, 


135 HNH Mewaldt 51,9 (xv 97 K). 
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describing something like the habitual states of the entire soul, i.e. including 
all its parts. It is also noteworthy that Galen here calls the account of QAM 
quotes. With this word he seems to put his account of the soul's dependence 
on the body in line with the writings of the natural philosophers he described 
in the introduction of HNH. Thus, the only time that Galen actually chooses to 
use the word ‘soul’ in this commentary beyond the context of his quotations, 
he refers to the potential for explaining psychic traits in terms of the humours 
or mixtures. This fact makes it all the more tempting to assume that Galen is 
not talking about soul in this treatise on human nature because he has noth- 
ing to say about it other than what he says in his discussion of the nature of 
the body. 


Conclusion 


We have seen how Galen, in his commentary on the Hippocratic On the Nature 
of Man, elaborates on his views on (human) nature. He works out a notion of 
nature as a primary hylomorphic substance underlying the bodies subject to 
generation and destruction both in the sense of underlying subject as well as 
in the sense of the basic form which determines secondary properties or quali- 
ties. This nature is the nature of human beings just as well as it is the nature 
of any other non-eternal being, for Galen. As such, he presents it as the main 
subject of the ancient quest for knowledge that came to be known as natural 
philosophy. The ancient philosophers — and Galen in their footsteps — have 
developed and employed a method of division for uncovering this nature that 
is always primarily hidden to our senses. Galen presents this method particu- 
larly as that of Hippocrates, who used it to inquire into the nature of the body, 
and as taken over by Plato, who proclaimed the same method should be fol- 
lowed for inquiring into soul. This same method is praised by Galen in other 
works as well, and consists of a division until no further division is possible, 
after which the indivisible last elements should be analysed with regard to 
their active and passive causal powers. 

According to Galen, this method of division reaches an endpoint with 
regard to the realm of perception in the homoeomerous bodies, but should 
be continued on a conceptual level to divide the homoeomerous bodies still 
in form and matter, matter being without quality and form being the mixture 
of elemental qualities. Thus, it turns out that the most basic active and pas- 
sive causal powers that form the endpoint of the analysis are those of the four 
elemental qualities, namely heating, cooling, moistening and drying. Their 
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specific mixture in the prime matter forms our nature, as well as that of any- 
thing else. Due to the qualitative variety of this mixture, however, it has the 
potential to generate all the various complex structures and capacities which 
we observe. In their generative role, these mixtures cannot be unambiguously 
demarcated from nature as intelligent creator, which complicates the question 
of the transcendence or immanence of nature in Galen. Related to this prob- 
lem is the ambiguity with regard to human nature: it is difficult to distinguish 
the causality of ‘nature’ and that of ‘soul’, particularly when soul is understood 
as form of the body (i.e., a specific mixture of elemental qualities). 

With his definition of (human) nature in terms of the mixture, Galen does 
not merely adhere to the Hippocratic side of his Hippocratic-Platonic story. 
The way he quotes and discusses the passage from Plato's Phaedrus, betrays 
a synthesizing approach to the question of our nature, in which the hylomor- 
phic nature of everything forms the adequate point of departure for both the 
body and soul of man, or rather, for the whole of man. 


CASE-STUDY III 


Soul, Mixture and Galen’s Timaeus 


Introduction 


In this case-study, we shall have a look at Galen’s interaction with Plato’s 
Timaeus. Particularly, and in connection to the two previous case-studies, we 
will examine the way Galen uses the Timaeus to put forward a ‘somatising’ 
interpretation of the human soul and the relation between body and soul. That 
is to say, how he explains the distinction between body and soul in terms of a 
distinction between different elemental qualities. 

In the previous case-study, we noticed how Galen drew Plato into his 
Galenic history of natural philosophy by depicting him and Hippocrates as 
his main predecessors with regard to the question of human nature. Particularly 
through his interpretation of Plato's Phaedrus 270c-d, he suggested that knowl- 
edge of the nature of everything is essential for knowing both body and soul. 
Galen explained this nature in terms of a primary substance common to every- 
thing, one consisting of the hylomorphic principles of a matter without quality 
and a mixture of the four elemental qualities as form. In this manner, it turns 
out that knowledge of the human soul, like knowledge of the human body, is 
dependent upon knowledge of this primary substance of mixture. This is in 
line with Galen's stronger thesis in QAM, as we found in Case-Study 1, namely, 
that the substance of the soul is a specific mixture of elemental qualities. It is 
also in line with his interpretation of the Timaeus, as various texts and testi- 
monies show. In his dealings with the Timaeus, as we shall see in the present 
case-study, Galen recasts the Platonic opposition between body and soul into 
an opposition of elemental qualities. In this way, the mixture of elemental 
qualities can account for man ‘as a whole’, that is, as a hylomorphic substance. 

The Timaeus must have been one of Galen's favourite philosophical texts. 
Also, it is clear enough that, at least in his own explicit appreciation, Plato is 
Galen's favourite philosopher. One might argue that he is indebted to Aristotle 
and the Peripatetics to at least the same extent, but he often seems less willing 
to acknowledge this influence than that of Plato.! At the same time, it seems 


1 Cf Van der Eijk (2009) 261 f., 263: ‘Plato, alongside Hippocrates, clearly stands on a higher 
pedestal for him than Aristotle and Theophrastus, let alone the older Stoics. Yet we should 
distinguish between overt and covert appropriation of an earlier thinker's ideas; and one of 
the points I intend to make in this paper is that Galen's implicit use of Aristotelian thought 
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that Galen has little use for some ideas that are central to Plato’s work, most 
notably, his mythological and metaphysical speculations on the immortal, 
immaterial soul, and his theory of Forms. To put it in ‘introduction to the his- 
tory of philosophy’ terms: we know Plato from his mind-body dualism and 
theory of Forms and we know Galen (if he is in the book at all) as a doctor 
and scientist with a thoroughly sceptical attitude towards metaphysical 
speculation. Now, introductions necessarily involve simplifications, but there 
certainly is some justification for the worry that a Galenic Platonist might 
turn out to be a somewhat monstrous being (despite Ficino disagreeing).? 
From the perspective of this difficulty, it is easy to see why Galen would love 
Plato’s Timaeus in particular: it does not only explicitly emphasize the tenta- 
tive nature of its speculative content, as Galen likes to point out, but it is also 
the most ‘physical’ of Plato’s works. Furthermore, the elements play an impor- 
tant role in Timaeus’ story (though the geometrical elements are problematic 
for Galen, as we shall see), there is a lot on subjects that pertain to the medi- 
cal science, and Timaeus speaks extensively of the physiological constitution 
of the human body and the whole cosmos as well as their mutual relation. 
Besides, the Timaeus might also be the most teleological of Plato’s works: the 
teleological design of the cosmos is a fundamental and structural aspect of 
Timaeus' narrative. In fact, as has been pointed out, Galen's own teleological 
outlook must have been strongly influenced by the tradition of the Timaeus, 
perhaps more so than by the Peripatetic tradition.? Indeed, Galen draws on 
the Timaeus in various works, for example in PHP, where he aims to show the 
agreement of Plato with Hippocrates, in QAM, where he is out to argue for 
the dependence of the psychological on the physical and in up, where the goal 
is to show the unsurpassed grandeur of nature's inherent teleological design. 
Therefore, it should not surprise us that Galen did not only write a sum- 
mary of the Timaeus, which he presumably did for all Platonic dialogues, but 
also produced a commentary (in four volumes), which he did not do for any 


is much more profound and pervasive than his explicit acknowledgement of his debt to 
Aristotle might suggest. See also DeLacy (1972); Singer (1991); Frede (2003) 75; Chiaradonna 
(2009) on Galen’s relation to ‘Middle Platonism' in particular. There are some themes around 
which Galen rather praises Aristotle instead of Plato as well, notably Aristotle's account of 
scientific demonstration and the theory of the elements. 

2 Onesignificant simplification in this regard is the sceptic aspect of Plato's work, which Galen 
emphasizes particularly with regard to the Timaeus: he often points out that Plato presented 
his cosmology there as a ‘likely account, i.e. as something which is not scientifically proven. 
Cf. Tieleman (2018). 

3 Cf. Vegetti (1978) 37-41; Hankinson (1989) 211-18; Chiaradonna (2009) 245-47. 
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of the other Platonic dialogues. Unfortunately, we do not have the Greek 
text of his summary of the Timaeus, but we do have the Arabic translation 
attributed to the workshop of Hunayn ibn Ishaq.5 The Arabic edition was 
published by Kraus and Walzer in 1951, who conveniently included a Latin 
translation (Galeni Compendium Timaei Platonis). Kraus’ Arabic edition is 
soon to appear in a new English translation by Das and Koetschet.® Galen's 
summaries of Plato were very popular in the medieval Arabic-speaking world 
and must have been a major factor in the transmission of knowledge of Plato's 
works, as there seem to have been no direct Arabic translations of Plato's work 
itself.” Particularly in the case of the Timaeus, much of the Medieval Arabic 
knowledge of the text is dependent on Galen.? 

Besides the Arabic translation of Galen's summary, we also have fragments 
from his commentary. Galen named it ‘nepi t&v ev TH ITActteovoc Trraie iatprxds 
eipnuévov' (On the Medical Statements in Plato's Timaeus) in his On My Own 
Books? He anticipated this commentary in PHP book vii, saying that his 
friends had requested him to write on the medical passages in the Timaeus, and 
that although many commentaries have been written on the Timaeus already, 
the medical passages in particular have not been sufficiently commented 
upon.!° We also find anticipatory references to it in Trem. Palp., from which 


4 In Lib. Prop. X111, Galen mentions the summaries of Plato’s dialogues, in eight volumes, 
as well as the ‘Commentary on the Medical Statements in the Timaeus, in four volumes. 
Cf. Arnzen (2012) 193 ff., who has found Arabic references to Galenic summaries of eight 
different dialogues, among which the Timaeus; Flemming (2008) 327; Das and Koetschet 
(forthcoming). 

5 For an in-depth discussion of the authorship of this translation, see Das (2013) 41 f., who 
concludes (79): ‘In absence of further comparative data, it is difficult to make a more 
specific assertion than that the Arabic translation of the Synopsis likely belongs to the 
output of Hunayn's circle. Das and Koetschet (forthcoming) conclude that ‘the more gen- 
eral attribution of the extant Arabic version of Com. Tim. to Hunayn's workshop is fairly 
secure’. I am very grateful to Aileen Das and Pauline Koetschet for letting me use the drafts 
of their new translation of the Compendium as well as their introduction (to appear in the 
Cambridge series Galen: Works on Human Nature); since these drafts do not yet have a 
definite page-numbering, I will simply refer to it in general when I refer to their introduc- 
tion to the translation of the text. 

Das and Koetschet (forthcoming). 

Arnzen (2012) 181—267, 185; ‘... in all likelihood no direct Medieval Arabic translation of 
the complete Greek text of any authentic Platonic work was ever made’. On Galen particu- 
larly 193 £; see also Das and Koetschet (forthcoming). 

8 Arnzen (2012) 202-11; cf. Das (2013), for a more detailed discussion; see also Das and 
Koetschet (forthcoming). 

9 Lib. Prop. X1X 46 K. 

10 PHP VIII 508,6-9 De Lacy (v 682-3 K): ‘These passages need not be quoted now, for it is 
better, as some of my friends request, that I comment elsewhere on the medical passages 
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it becomes clear that Galen intends the commentary to be critical of Plato 
instead of merely explanatory." In the fragments from Galen’s commentary 
itself we find references to Nat. Fac. and the lost On Hippocrates’ Anatomy. 
Based on these references, Schréder suggests that Galen wrote his Timaeus 
commentary shortly before 180, in the last years of Marcus Aurelius’ rule.!? 

It is useful to keep in mind that Galen, both in PHP and Trem. Palp., brought 
up the need for this commentary in the context of a discussion of humoural 
theory and the way Plato and Hippocrates relate to it. In particular, he tells 
us that Plato did not have anything else to say on the subject than what 
Hippocrates had already said, except for the fact that Plato discussed the 
underlying causes of why a certain humour is the way it is, e.g. why blood is 
red, bitter bile is yellow and sharp bile is black, whereas Hippocrates refrained 
from such inquiries, since they fall outside the scope of medical science.!* 
Interestingly, this implies that we can expect Galen in his commentary to also 
discuss things that lie outside the scope of medical science and were therefore 
not discussed by Hippocrates, despite his own suggestion that he merely com- 
ments on that which is relevant to the medical science. In fact, on the basis of 
these anticipatory remarks one would expect the commentary to explain how 
Plato's reasoning about the underlying causes of the humours is congruent or 
incongruent with Hippocratic humoural theory as Galen views it. In fact, this 
could be said to be the tendency of some of the fragments we have, particularly 
of those collected by Larrain; as we shall see, the author of those fragments is 
indeed very critical of the underlying causes Plato proposes. 


in the Timaeus. Many persons have written commentaries on the rest (of the Timaeus), 
some at greater length than was needed; but on these matters few have written, and they 
not well. (tr. De Lacy); see also PHP VIII 522,34-6 De Lacy (v 702 K), referring back to the 
previous remark: ‘I have decided that for the present this is enough about the humors if, 
as some of my friends ask, I am going to write a commentary on the medical passages in 
the Timaeus: (tr. De Lacy) 

ii Trem. Palp. vit 631,10 K: 'mepi pv odv TH dAnBelac Ov eixev 6 MAdtwv od modxertat vOv èn- 
oxoretobat, ue vtov ye Hudv ev Etépors Dropwhacw eEyyetobat te due xol xpivew & xarà 
tov Tipatoy elev’ ‘As to whether or not the things Plato said are true this is not now our 
task to consider. (I intend to write a critical commentary on the Timaeus). (tr. Sider and 
McVaugh); see also a bit further Trem. Palp. v11 632,1 K: ‘In the future, then, we shall exam- 
ine the views of Plato in our commentary on the medical teachings of the Timaeus; now, 
however we are putting forward our own opinion, explaining what was said a little above 
according to the teaching of Hippocrates’. (tr. Sider and McVaugh) 

12 For Nat. Fac.: Fr 11, 1,15 and Fr XIX, 25,26 Schröder; for the lost On Hippocrates’ Anatomy: 
Fr 1, 10,3 Schröder. 

13 Schröder, Praefatio 1x; cf. Das (2013) 12 f. 

14 PHP VIII 506, 25-508,5 f. De Lacy (v 681-2 K). 

15 Cf. Frede (2003) 80-1. 
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This case-study will draw not only on PHP and QAM, but also on Galen's 
‘summary’ of the Timaeus, the so-called Compendium, as well as the fragments 
of his commentary collected and edited by Daremberg and later republished 
by Schréder. Furthermore, we shall have a special focus on the contested 
fragments published by Carlos Larrain in 1992. These fragments are under- 
studied, not to say almost completely neglected, presumably because Larrain’s 
assertion that they are excerpts from Galen’s Timaeus commentary has subse- 
quently been questioned by Diethard Nickel (2002), who claimed they must 
have been written by someone deliberately imitating Galen.6 There is no 
doubt that these fragments show strong similarity with many attested Galenic 
writings and that their content generally fits well with Galen’s interpretation 
of the Timaeus elsewhere, as Nickel also observed. But so far there has been 
no study that analyses the fragments in relation to the rest of Galen’s work, 
except for the very brief critique by Nickel (based on only two of the thirty- 
four fragments) and Larrain’s own work in his edition of the fragments. What 
is more, Aileen Das has recently argued that these fragments already circulated 
with those collected by Daremberg in the gth century Arabic tradition and that 
the question of their authenticity deserves a re-evaluation.!” Therefore, it may 
make sense to include a comparative discussion of Larrain’s fragments, here, 
against the background of Galen’s attested work. There is no need to attempt 
any definitive decision as to their authenticity, though our discussion of the 
fragments might have something to contribute to this debate as well. We 
will discuss and analyse some of the fragments, specifically those that lend 
themselves to comparison to Galen’s somatising Timaeus-interpretation as we 
know it from his attested work. 

It is noteworthy that almost all of Galen’s works that particularly deal with 
the Timaeus are written around the same period: the final books of PHP, his 
Compendium and his commentary are probably all written between 169 and 
180. Only QAM is of later date, presumably after 193, but could be said to take 
up the earlier work on the Timaeus in the context of a more speculative treat- 
ment of the relation between body and soul. This suggests that Galen worked 
on the Timaeus for a prolonged period of time, which led to various kinds 
of texts that are closely interrelated (even though they seem to serve differ- 
ent purposes) and might therefore be conceived as a unified project to some 
extent.!8 Nonetheless, with only a few notable exceptions, there are no studies 


16 Nickel (2002) 73-8. 

17  Das(2014). 

18 Das (2013) 12—16, 16: ‘These three texts [PHP, the commentary and the summary] consti- 
tute a period of Galen's career that is marked by sustained and varied engagement with 
the Timaeus: Cf. Das (2020) 37 f£; Das and Koetschet (forthcoming). 
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that systematically look into Galen’s dealings with the Timaeus, even though it 
must have been one of his most important philosophical source-texts.!? 

Since Galen’s work on the Timaeus is relatively uncharted territory, some 
further introductory observations about the various editions of fragments and 
their relation to the Compendium and other sources are in order. Although 
the Timaeus must have been a profoundly important text for Galen and his 
writings on the Timaeus were crucial for the Arabic transmission, we now 
unfortunately have only scatters and testimonies, which can be found in 
various editions, later Arabic sources and a few small collections of scholia. 
Moreover, as we mentioned before, some of these scatters are contested, so 
it will be useful to first chart the sources we now have available. Following 
this survey of the sources (paragraph 1), we shall proceed to a brief discussion 
of the scope of Galen’s commentary, both in terms of his specific selection 
from the Timaeus, and in terms of its subject and status (paragraph 2). 

After these preliminaries, we shall discuss some general tendencies of 
Galen’s Timaeus-interpretation (paragraph 3), which we can then use for the 
subsequent comparative analysis of Larrain's fragments (paragraph 4). This 
comparative analysis consists of four thematic subsections: (1) a discussion of 
the Aristotelianizing tendency of the author, (2) the somatisation of the soul, 
that is to say, the extent to which the soul is explained in terms of the ele- 
mental qualities, (3) the depiction of the soul as a dry and hot substance that 
exudes light, and (4) the role of the relation between substances and activities 
or movements in this reading of the Timaeus. 


1 Sources 


The most well known collection of fragments from Galen's commentary is 
that from the Paris manuscript BnF gr. 2383, first published by Daremberg in 
1848, and republished in a new edition by Schróder in 1934. This collection 
presumably contains fragments from the third of Galen's four books only. 
Schróder republished the fragments collected by Daremberg with the addi- 
tion of excerpts from the first and fourth book found in Al-Rhazi, Serapion 


19 XVegetti (2000) devoted a chapter to this subject but does not take the commentary and 
compendium into account and focuses on PHP and QAM; Das (2013, 2014, 2020, and the 
forthcoming translation of the Compendium with Koetschet) has made invaluable contri- 
butions to the study of both the commentary and Compendium as well as the subsequent 
Arabic reception; Sorabji (2003) provides a brief but insightful general overview of the 
ancient reception of the Timaeus with regard to the ‘mind-body relation’, with particular 
attention for Galen's role. 
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and Maimonides, the Arabic excerpts translated into German by Kahle. These 
fragments have never been contested, as far as I know. 

In addition, we have an edition of 34 possible excerpts published with a 
commentary by Carlos Larrain in 1992, under the title Galens Kommentar zu 
Platons Timaios. Larrain discovered these untitled and anonymous fragments 
in the 14th century Escorial manuscript known under the name Scorialensis 
and has proposed that they are summaries of the first two books of Galen’s 
commentary on the Timaeus.?? In his 1991 article on these fragments he sug- 
gested that they are 'ein zusammenfassendes Exzerpt aus den ersten beiden 
Büchern von Galens Timaioskommentar’.?! 

Nickel's rejection of Larrain's view goes some way towards explaining the 
neglect his edition subsequently suffered, despite the potential importance 
of the material presented in it.?? Nickel argues that the fragments must be 
from an unknown author who has paraphrased several passages from origi- 
nal Galenic works, such as PHP and UP, and that therefore the ‘value of these 
texts for the study of Galen is very small.?? A strongly formulated conclusion, 
perhaps deliberately chosen to counter Garofalo's earlier assessment in his 
review of Larrain's edition, which amounts to the exact opposite: 'La scop- 
erta di Larrain di 34 nuovi estratti in un tardo manoscritto Scorialense gr. O 
III u (Revilla 230 del vi sec.) dunque del massimo interesse per gli studiosi di 
Galeno e del ‘Timeo”.*4 

Nickel based his brief assessment on an analysis of only two of the thirty- 
four fragments (6 and 14). Fragment 6 is concerned with Platonists' responses 
to the question of how the communion of body and soul comes about (we 
shall discuss it below). Nickel states that ‘The problem of ensoulment which is 
raised in this ‘excerpt’ did not interest Galen at all’, but rightly adds that here 


20 Larrain (1992) 7 ff., 226; see also Larrain (1991). 

21 Larrain (1991) 10. 

22 Before Nickel, Ferrari (1998, 16 note 8) has remarked that the differences between Larrain’s 
fragments and those published by Schróder are so great that Larrain's attribution of them 
to the first two books is ‘completely unfounded’: ‘... a suo avviso, gli estratti derivereb- 
bero dai primi due libri del Commento al Timeo di Galeno. In realtà, come mi riprometto 
di dimostrare in altra sede, si tratta di un'attribuzione del tutto infondata che non tiene 
conto delle notevoli differenze, sopratutto di natura formale, tra questi frammenti e 
quelli in nostro possesso derivati dal 111 libro del commentario galenico' I know of no 
text in which Ferrari makes good on his promise, so are unable to assess his judgement; 
Flemming (2008) 349 note 21 follows Nickel in saying Larrain's edition 'does not add to 
our Galenic material'; Hankinson (2009) 150 note 20, regards some of Larrain's material 
as being ‘of doubtful provenance’. 

23 Nickel (2002) 78. 

24 Garofalo (1995). 
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the author might simply have been setting out the problem he sees with the 
Platonist position. This would indeed correspond to a rather common prac- 
tice by Galen, i.e. setting out the possible (or actual) contemporary or earlier 
Platonists' answers to a problem related to their notion of soul, making their 
disagreement amongst themselves explicit, and pointing to the lack of clear 
answer in Plato's own text.25 Furthermore, it is not the case, as Nickel asserts, 
that this issue is raised nowhere else in Galen except for in Prop. Plac., since 
the question of how a non-bodily soul could possibly acquire communion 
(xowwvic) with the body is discussed by Galen in QAM, indeed as a critique 
of the Platonist notion of an immaterial soul.?6 Nickel's second argument 
for regarding Larrain's fragment 6 as inauthentic, i.e. not based upon Galen's 
actual Timaeus commentary, is the comparison made in the fragment between 
newborn babies and ‘solidified cheeses’. In Nickel’s opinion, the text of the 
fragment ‘corresponds exactly with Galen’s concepts and his style of expres- 
sion’ up until this comparison. He considers the comparison to be a ‘deliberate 
imitation’, since the metaphor would merely appear similar to the way Galen 
compares the constitution of babies to cheeses, while in truth it is used differ- 
ently: ‘while it does appear similarly expressed in genuine Galenic texts, [it] 
is used there to refer either to a different stage of development, or to specific 
component parts of the body’. However, Aileen Das, in her ‘re-evaluation’ of 
the authenticity of these fragments published in 2014, has already shown that 
Nickel did not take into account some of these cheese-comparisons found in 
genuine Galenic texts and that the metaphor in Larrain’s fragment 6 is ‘entirely 
consistent with its application elsewhere in the Galenic corpus"? Finally, 


25 Cf. for instance QAM 38,918 Müller (Iv 775 K): ‘For death takes place, according to Plato, 
when the soul is separated from the body. But why great voiding of blood, the drinking 
of hemlock, or a raging fever, causes this separation, I would have certainly have wanted 
to learn from him, if he were himself alive. But since he no longer is, and none of the 
Platonist teachers taught me any cause, on account of which the soul is compelled by 
those things that I have mentioned to be separated, I dare to state myself that not every 
form of body is suitable to receive the rational soul’. (tr. Singer) 

26 QAM 48,20-5 Müller (1v 788 K): ‘Now, this point in itself casts great suspicion upon the 
question, whether the whole substance of the soul can really be non-bodily. For how 
could it be brought into the nature opposed to itself by communion with the body, if it 
is neither some quality of the body, nor a form, nor an affection, nor a capacity?' (Singer) 
The formulations ‘énw¢ p£v ý &ocoptorcoc iux] THY poc TO oôpa xowwviav ExtHacto’ (Larrain 
fragment 6) and 'r&c yàp dv ono Tig Tod TwLATOS xotwov(oc eic THY &vovciav &autfjc dow 
&y9eiy’ (QAM) seem rather close, and Nickel's assertion that Galen does not take an inter- 
est in this question anywhere else, seems to me too hastily made, especially considering 
that both passages are debating the Platonist notion of an immaterial soul. 

27 Das (2014) 4; Nickel gives De Sem.186,2-5 De Lacy (1v 632 K) and Temp. 1 578-9 K; the 
additional parallels put forward by Das are: Praen. 114, 11.8—9 ed. Nutton (1979); Hipp. Art. 
XVII1a 597 K; Hipp. Off. Med. xvi11b 842 K. 
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Nickel proposes that the end of Larrain’s fragment 6 presents the same mate- 
rial as a passage from Schróder's edition in a different manner, and concludes 
from this ‘discrepancy in the mode of presentation’ that the author of Larrain’s 
fragment ‘borrowed ideas from the work of Galen’.2® The two passages both 
state that man is composed of a mixture of opposing qualities and therefore 
loses part of his substance (fire burns up the substance or fire and air leave the 
substance), which is why the gods created another substance that could func- 
tion as nourishment, making up for the continuous loss. However, Larrain’s 
fragment 6 more specifically pertains to Tim. 43, while the passage in Schréder 
pertains to Tim. 76e—77c. In Larrain's fragment, the emphasis is on the intro- 
duction of innate heat, as a principle that orders and regulates. It is added to 
the stream of wetness that is considered to damage the rational soul, so that 
the rational soul can function properly as a balanced mixture of heat and wet- 
ness. The point of departure is the river-metaphor from the Timaeus, which the 
author presents as Plato’s take on the communion of soul and body (for which 
we have a parallel in QAM 1v 780 K). The innate heat is presented as a contrast- 
ing force against the wetness that hinders rationality. As a consequence of the 
addition of the innate heat, however, as the author explains towards the end 
of the fragment, the body dissipates to some extent, which is why the gods 
have provided another substance to make up for this loss. In Schróder's frag- 
ment, relating much rather to 76e—77c, the emphasis is more on this additional 
substance, which turns out to be that of the plants. As far as I can see, there is 
no contradiction between these two texts; rather, they seem to not only sup- 
port each other, but also be in line with Galen's ideas in his attested work, as 
Nickel also observes.?? The ‘discrepancy in the mode of presentation’ might be 
explained as the consequence of these fragments pertaining to different parts 
of the Timaeus, instead of, as Nickel suggests, dealing with the same material. 
But, again, I think these two passages complement each other: because of the 
wetness the soul is hindered; this needs to be opposed by heat; because of 
the heat our substance dissipates; this dissipated substance needs to be 
replaced by another. 

Nickel's discussion of Larrain's fragment 14, in turn, consists of a compari- 
son of the fragment with parallels in PHP and uP. He argues that the fragment 
gives abbreviated and distorted versions of what is said there about the origin 
of the nerves. Certainly, Nickel is right about these parallels and also right in 
concluding that in Larrain's fragment we find, at least, less elaborated versions 


28 Nickel (2002) 75-6; Larrain fr 6; Schröder book 111 fr 11 (p. 1,4-9). 

29 Nickel refers to Foet. Form. 8812-21 Nickel (v 684 K) and his note ad locum, which pro- 
vides other parallels, particularly for the notion of the diminishing of our substance and 
subsequent need for nutrition. 
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of the passages in PHP and UP. On the other hand, as Aileen Das has argued 
in her reply to Nickel, it is not 'uncharacteristic of Galen ... to reuse material 
from his own works' (this might even be somewhat of an understatement) and 
to rephrase more succinctly, and often with less clarity, what he has elsewhere 
worked out more elaborately. Das does not go into the particular distortions 
that Nickel observes, of which the ones relating to UP seem the most prob- 
lematic to me (in PHP the differences observed by Nickel are slight changes 
in terminology amounting to less precise descriptions). However, here too, I 
think Nickel's account is debatable, and his comparison of the end of fragment 
14 with UP VI 18 is open to criticism as well. For instance, in the UP-passage, 
in the context of a discussion of the origin of the nerves, Galen states that no 
nerves can be seen to branch from the heart itself, but that it can be observed 
that some thin nerves reach (from another source) the membrane around the 
heart. In large animals, he continues, these thin nerves can even be seen to go 
into the heart itself, i.e. through the membrane. However, Galen adds, it cer- 
tainly remains impossible to observe them branching from the heart itself, i.e. 
having a common source in the heart and then getting divided into separate 
nerves, since in these larger animals they are still clearly separated when they 
go into the heart.?? The author of fragment 14, on the other hand, remarks that 
these small nerves cannot even in the largest animals be seen to spring from 
the heart itself, presenting this as an argument against viewing the heart as 
source of the nerves.?! Nickel argues that this is a distortion of the text and 
proposes Larrain's fragment is a 'reversal' of what Galen says in UP, since Galen 
said there that the nerves can be seen to go into the heart in large animals 


30 UP I 364,614 Helmreich (111 500 K): ‘vetpov 8' ot8£v qatvetat xateoyıouévov elc adbtyy, 
dare ov’ elc rap 7] veppovds 7) onAfva. povov yap Sy) 16 xepociip8tov axénac ua AENTAV vevowy 
gatvetat Sexdpevov droPAaothata. xai tovtwv Stacy Copevwv Eupvaets ev tives oicOvycor xal 
oupels, ext YoOv TOV peróvwv Cow, xal elc adtiy dpavtat THY xapõiav: ob pHV et ye Suvatov 
aicOjcet Stoytyvacxeba capac, Grac Ett xat’ aci cx iZertaut ...’; May's translation: ‘... but 
no nerve is seen to ramify in it [the heart], just as no nerve ramifies in the liver, kidneys, 
or spleen. Only its covering [membrane], the pericardium, is seen to receive branches of 
slender nerves, and when these ramify, there are to be seen some insertions even into the 
heart itself, perceptible and clear, at least in the larger animals. Certainly it is not possible 
to perceive by the senses how they branch in the heart...’ 

31 Larrain Fr 1441-9: ‘ei 8& xal veüpa ctc adTH cvYYWENTEL TODS KATA THY xapõiav TUVdETLOUC 
óndpyetv, AAN o08&v ye paivetTat TPd¢ Oddev uépoc TOD THaATOS an’ AdTHY qepópevov, WC dT’ 
&yxeqdou te xol vwtiatov mpd¢ drovta. tocotto dé Sette vebewv doyyy xatà Thy xapõiav 
dndpyetv, Hote xal xv napayiwopévwy eic orücY]v veupiwv opixpotdTwv o08£v dpatat oxıópuevov 
aig dracav adbtyy, WÇ ert’ Hwy TapMdMwy paivetar popiwv. GA’ evOdc dua TH TEdTOV xpi- 
vat TEeAEWS Expedyel THY aloOyoty, wo xal éxi TAY peyiotwv ópácot Goov- 
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(although, again, they cannot be seen branching from the heart). Once more, 
I think this might be too quick a conclusion, since it seems more reasonable 
to assume that the author of Larrain’s fragment is presupposing the difference 
between observing that the membrane around the heart receives the nerves 
and observing that these nerves cannot be seen to branch from the heart 
itself, and then simply remarks that even in the largest animals these nerves 
cannot be seen to stem from the heart itself (although they can be seen to go 
in it, from elsewhere), as an argument against the source of the nerves being 
in the heart.?? Again, I find the reading in which the two selected passages 
complement each other more plausible than the conclusion that one is a kind 
of deliberate but faulty imitation of the other.33 

Having said this, I agree with Nickel that the text in Larrain's fragment 14 
(and in some other fragments as well) is somewhat odd in places, and cer- 
tainly less precise than the one in up. In general, I think Larrain's fragments are 
more difficult to read and make sense of than most Galenic texts. In discussing 
Larrain's fragments, we shall encounter some of their textual oddities, which 
could in some cases cast doubt on their authenticity (as excerpts from Galen's 
commentary) as well. However, I agree with Aileen Das that Nickel's argument 
based on fragment 14 is not strong enough to ascribe the fragments to an imita- 
tor. There are many similarly odd passages in Galen's undisputed works as well, 
some of which have more precise parallels in other genuine works too.34 


32 Cf. Trompeter (2018) 188-90 on these two passages from uP and Larrain's fragment 14. 

33 With regard to the fragments on the nerve-system and seat of the soul in general, namely 
Larrain's 13A and B, 14, 15 and 16: they could be part of a commentary on Tim. 44d (Fr 15 
quotes from Tim. 44d), as Larrain observes (109 ff), since there Timaeus speaks of the 
head as the most divine part of the body, containing the imitation of the revolutions of 
the universe. It would make sense for Galen (or a Galenically-inclined other author) to 
use this passage to elaborate on one of his favourite subjects: the arguments for the tri- 
partition of the soul and the leading part of the soul having its seat in the head, including 
the refutation of kardiocentric and Stoic views on the subject. It might also be, to follow 
Nickel's suggestion in a slightly different direction, that the author added parts from other 
works such as PHP and UP to his excerpts of Galen's actual commentary. But, once again, 
we do not need to resort to the assumption of several authors merely because Galen 
would otherwise be repeating his own work. 

34 An example is the passage from QAM that we discussed in Case-Study 1 (1v 774 K), where 
Galen simply stated that the soul as form of the body should be located at the level of the 
homoeomerous bodies because ‘the activities primarily belong there. Within the direct 
context of QAM itself this does not make any sense and is left completely unexplained. 
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As mentioned before, the question of the heritage of these fragments took a 
new turn with the publication of an article by Aileen Das in 2014. She not only 
engages with Nickel’s arguments, but also re-evaluates the matter in the light of 
the Arabic tradition, which was not taken into account in Nickel’s much briefer 
analysis. Das found that an Arabic translation of Galen’s Timaeus commentary 
had been current as early as the gth century, and included both the fragments 
published by Schréder and Larrain together. She has shown that Larrain’s frag- 
ments were likely a part of the Greek manuscript of Galen’s commentary that 
was translated by Hunayn and others, and subsequently used by Al-Rhazi, 
pseudo-Thabit and Maimonides. Her analysis is supported by and building on 
that of Arnzen (2012), who seems to presuppose the authenticity of the Larrain 
fragments, but was perhaps unaware of the controversy, since he does not refer 
to Nickel’s article. Arnzen also gives a brief comparative analysis of Galen's 
Compendium and the fragments of both Schróder and Larrain, from which it 
appears that the Compendium and the commentary fragments contain some 
overlapping and similar passages, and that deletions or omissions occurring 
in the commentary correspond to those in the Compendium. I think all of this 
shows that Nickel's conclusions have been too rash. However, we still cannot 
be sure about the authenticity of Larrain's fragments, i.e. we still cannot be 
certain whether they are excerpts or paraphrased summaries of Galen's actual 
Timaeus commentary, as Larrain proposed. It is also noteworthy that in the 
14th century manuscript Larrain found, each of the fragments are marked with 
an obelus at their beginning. Larrain merely notes this fact in his introduction, 
without going into it any further.?* Presumably, the author of this manuscript 
indicated that he considered the complete text to be either not original or 
damaged.?6 Then again, I do not know which of these options is meant, nor on 
what basis, nor how to assess the judgement of the responsible scribe. Larrain 
is certain that the writer of his manuscript was one Neophytos Prodromenos, 
a 14th century monk and physician with an interest in the medical tradition, 
working in the monastery of Ioannes Prodromenos in Constantinople.?7 

It seems possible, though rather unlikely that these fragments were 
interpolated into the Greek manuscript of the genuine commentary by an 
unknown pseudo-Galen, probably familiar with his Compendium, before 
they reached Hunayn. In the conclusion of her 2014 article, Das notes: '... the 
evidence presented above indicates that the fragments in Scorialensis graec. 


35 Cf. Larrain (1992) 12: ‘Das Exzerpt ist in 35 Abschnitte untergliedert, deren Anfänge der 
Schreiber jeweils mit “+ öt? markiert hat. 

36 Larrain (1992) 12. 

37 Larrain (1992) 226. 
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®-111-11 circulated, at least by the ninth-century, with the ‘genuine’ text of 
Galen’s Timaeus commentary. On this basis, they have as good a claim to Galen’s 
authorship as any of the other Greek fragments, whose provenance is widely 
accepted’.38 As we shall see below, there are a few other textual indications that 
may suggest that the author of these fragments wrote in a slightly later time 
period than Galen. That does not rule out the possibility of them being sum- 
maries of parts of Galen’s authentic commentary, however, that as such may 
have found their way into the manuscript of the rest of his commentary early 
on. As long as we do not know the history of the transmission of these texts, it 
seems to me that we cannot determine with full certainty the extent to which 
they might be derived from Galen's actual commentary. Indeed, it seems to me 
that more research is needed on these fragments and that as things now stand, 
there is certainly not sufficient reason to discard them, with Nickel, as being 
‘of small value for the study of Galen’ and leave it at that. Furthermore, even if 
it were proven beyond doubt that these fragments are not based on a lost part 
of Galen's commentary, they would still offer a valuable and interesting testi- 
mony of what is probably an ancient or at most late ancient form of 'Galenic 
Platonism’, if we may call it that, and in particular, a Galenically inspired read- 
ing of the Timaeus. 

Larrain, in his pioneering work with these fragments, might have been 
slightly overconfident in some of his conclusions and in some of the parallels 
he reports. This, perhaps, together with Nickel's article — which may have also 
stated its case in rather strong terms to counter Larrain's confident attitude 
and Garofalo's positive review — may have, unfortunately, condemned these 
fragments to near oblivion in scholarship. Future work on the Arabic recep- 
tion in particular might still bring new insights as well. Meanwhile it is worth 
considering to what extent these fragments could be compared with Galen's 
treatment of the Timaeus in his genuine works, with a particular focus on the 
relation between body and soul. 

Before we can do this, we should have a closer look at the relation between 
the Compendium and the commentary. Rashed has argued that the commen- 
tary is likely to have been written by Galen as a consequence of his epitomizing 
activity?? As it appears from the medieval Arabic Liber Aneguemis, expertly 
analysed by Rashed, Galen found this particular part of the Timaeus to be in 
need of more than a descriptive summary given its exceptional value for the 
medical science. For this reason, and because it would benefit his intended 
audience, which supposedly required a more in-depth treatment, Galen would 


38 .Das(2014) n. 
39 Rashed (2010). 
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have decided not only to summarize the entire Platonic dialogue, but also to 
comment upon this particular section. The latter part of this reconstruction has 
come down to us, in the Liber Aneguemis, as a story about Galen's writings on 
Plato's Laws, but Rashed convincingly shows that it must have rather been the 
story of Galen's summary of and subsequent commentary on the Timaeus.*° 
This would imply that Galen initially simply summarized the Timaeus, and 
from there on, possibly with the further impetus of some of his friends' inter- 
est, decided to comment on part of it.*! I find Rashed's article convincing, but I 
do not agree with his suggestion that there would be anything enigmatic about 
Galen writing this kind of commentary on this specific section of the Timaeus, 
without an explanation of the kind he offers.*? Galen wrote so many com- 
mentaries on so many different authors (Aristotle, Theophrastus, Eudemus, 
Chrysippus, Hippocrates, Erasistratus, Asclepiades of Bithynia etc.), including 
many commentaries on specific subjects within certain works or authors as 
well as commentaries that quote the commentated text, that it makes much 
more sense to me to consider this a common practice of his, rather than to 
look into particular reasons he might have had to write a commentary on a 
section of one his favourite works by one of his favourite authors.^? Besides, 
he used passages from this specific part of the Timaeus in other works as well, 
some of which are dated before the commentary, which indicates that he was 
already working with these parts of the Timaeus in any case. Finally, Galen 
frequently remarks that he wrote a certain work merely to gratify the needs 
of some friend or protégé. But it seems to me rather uncertain to what extent 
this is a rhetorical strategy to present himself in a certain manner (the mod- 
est figure that merely responds to the requests of others seeking to learn from 
him, rather than someone that is eager to produce writings and show off his 
knowledge) and to what extent such remarks refer to actual historical fact.^^ 
That is to say, I think Rashed provides a convincing and sophisticated answer 
to a question that does not really need to be a question in the first place. This 
might simply be due to his point of departure, namely, asking the question 
‘why would Galen write a commentary on a part of the Timaeus?’ and finding 


40 Das and Koetschet (forthcoming) in their new translation of the Compendium, have 
included this text as its preface. 

41 Cf. Rashed (2010) 89; Ferrari (1998) 14-34. 

42 Rashed (2010) 89: ‘Mais il pouvait se contenter d'une monographie pour établir ce point 
historique, qui ne lui aurait pas demandé de se confronter à chaque détail philologique 
d'un texte redoutable. Il n'est pas sûr que nous puissions un jour résoudre cette énigme. 

43 An astounding number of such commentaries can be found listed in Galen’s On my own 
books. 

44 Cf. Konig (2009) 44; Das (2013) 3f. 
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the answer in a kind of synthesis of the previous work on the matter. In any 
case, whatever the specific relation between the Compendium and the com- 
mentary, I think it makes complete sense from Galen's perspective on Plato, to 
engage intensively with the Timaeus, and particularly with this specific part of 
it.46 I hope this will become clearer when we look at Galen's use of the Timaeus 
in other works, below. 

Das and Koetschet, in their important recent study of Galen's Compendium, 
conclude that it served not as a mere summary, but rather as an 'isagogic or 
mnemotechnical text’ that was to prepare its reader for Galen’s ‘more detailed 
exegeses (such as his commentary). Such a practice would find a parallel in 
that of contemporary Platonists, such as in the case of Alcinous' Didaskalikos.*” 
Indeed, in some concrete respects, the Compendium prepares the ground for 
a more elaborate Galenic interpretation of the Timaeus, as we shall see below. 

Besides the Compendium, the commentary fragments collected by Schréder 
and the possible excerpts published by Larrain, we also have some fragments 
found in Galenic scholia by Moraux and by Lorusso.^? Paul Moraux has found 
two fragments among scholia to Hipp. Elem., which he published in the 
Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik (1977). The first corresponds exactly 
to the citation found by Daremberg in Paris. Gr. 2147 and included by Schróder 
as the start of the first book.*9 It states that, in his commentary, Galen said that 
the demiurge shaped man out of the elements?? and must certainly pertain to 


45 Ferrari (1998) argues that the commentary came about in the context of a tradition of 
private (teacher and friends/disciples) discussion of texts of interest, and emphasizes 
the importance of the interests of Galen's friends, the first intended readership, as an 
impetus for the work to come about. Vegetti (2000) wrote on Galen's general approach 
to the Timaeus, and will be discussed below. Rashed (2010), 89: ‘Quel était alors le but 
d'une telle entreprise? Deux réponses ont été proposées. Selon Franco Ferrari, Galien 
voudrait simplement rendre disponibles à des &coípot non versés dans la médecine, grace 
aux méthodes exégétiques développées par les platoniciens des siécles précédents, les 
considérations médicales de Platon. Selon Mario Vegetti, il s'agirait aussi — et méme sur- 
tout — de retrouver dans le Timée les précédents de la théorie (galénique) de trois 4mes 
liées à trois organes essentiels du corps (cerveau, cœur, foie)’. 

46  Ithink the same idea comes to the fore clearly in Vegetti's chapter (2000), although he 
focuses on PHP and QAM and leaves the commentary and summary out of his discussion. 

47  DasandKoetschet (forthcoming). 

48 . Moraux (1977); Lorusso (2005). 

49 Cf. Daremberg (1848) 36; Schröder (1934) 1, note 2; Moraux (1977) considers Daremberg's 
Paris. gr. 2147 'ohne Zweifel eine Abschrift von Y, Y being Yalensis 234, from which his frag- 
ment is derived. 

50 'Qual yap 6 TaAnvoc ¿v tots & Trai iatoinds cipnuevois cà TTAdrovt ovo: opto drevot Sovel- 
cágevoc ó ðnprovpyòs Mupdc TE xai yfjc xal epos xal USatoc SteTAACE xv dvOpwrtov’. (Moraux 
111 69-72, p. 44). 
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Tim. 42e-43a, the place where both Schröder and Larrain thought Galen began 
his commentary (see below, on the scope of the commentary). In the second, 
we find a discussion on the elements being one or many in nature (Galen there 
equates Plato’s idé« with qóctc), in which Galen states that the elements are 
many (four) and proceeds to explain Plato’s notion of the constitution of the 
elements in terms of geometrical shapes.» It is reminiscent of the discussion 
in Hipp. Elem. and HNH on the elements being many not merely in number, but 
in form.5? The latter part of this passage can also be paralleled with PHP book 8, 
where Galen argues that Hippocrates and Plato fundamentally agreed that the 
elements generate our body, but that Plato also proceeded to inquire what the 
cause of the generation of the elements themselves was, and therefore came 
up with the geometrical shapes, a subject purposely neglected by Hippocrates, 
since he was pursuing a practical rather than a theoretical science.5? These 
comments are lacking in Schróder and Larrain and must pertain to Tim. 
54 D and further, which means that, according to the proposed ordering of 
Schróder and Larrain (see below), they must have belonged to either the first 
or the second book.5^ Moraux’s finds can also be taken to affirm that there is 
overlap between the commentary and Galen's other writings on the Timaeus, 
for example the last books of PHP (which in turn again problematizes Nickel's 
conclusion that Larrain's fragments must be from an author imitating Galen's 
PHP and other works, because it shows that Galen himself paraphrases con- 
tent from his other works in the commentary). 

In addition, Vito Lorusso has discovered two new fragments in scholia to The 
Therapeutic Method. These fragments were also published in the Zeitschrift für 
Papyrologie und Epigraphik (2005), along with an Italian translation. The first 
is about vision and must pertain, according to Lorusso, to Tim. 45b-d. Lorusso 
also remarks that this fragment shows resemblance to Larrain's fragment 22 
(on the same passage), particularly in its dependency on Aristotelian theory 
of vision.5> The second fragment discusses the theory of the formation of the 


51 Moraux (1977) I] 212-227 pp. 49-50. 

52 See infra, Case-Study 11, p. 144-8. 

53 PHP VIII, 494,26 ff. De Lacy. 

54 Larrain relates this second fragment found by Moraux to his own fragment 2 (see below). 

55 Lorusso (2005) 47: ‘La dipendenza di Galeno dalla teoria aristotelica della visione è pre- 
supposta, del resto, anche dal frammento edito da Larrain, dove si dice che il mezzo tra 
l'oggetto e l'occhio umano (6 répi& jp), può essere modificato non solo dallo nvedpa abyo- 
ei&éc proveniente dagli occhi, ma anche dallo stesso oggetto, qualora la distanza che lo 
separa dall'osservatore non sia molto grande. Cf. Ierodiakonou (2014) on Galen's theory 
of vision and its relation to various predecessors including Aristotle. 
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colour red, and is related by Lorusso to Tim. 67c—68d, a passage lacking in both 
Schróder's and Larrain's editions. 


2 Scope of the Commentary 


As we have noticed, the title of his commentary (On the Medical Statements 
in Platos Timaeus) seems to imply that Galen, perhaps unsurprisingly, was 
primarily interested in the content that he considered pertinent to the medi- 
cal science. However, as is well known, Galen's notion of what is relevant to 
the medical science is quite broad — just think of his famous dictum that doc- 
tors need to be trained in philosophy in order to appropriately practice their 
art.56 Furthermore, we have also noticed that Galen thinks it typical of Plato to 
ask for the underlying causes that actually fall outside of the normal scope of 
the science of medicine, which might indicate that we could expect some of 
Galen's commentary to cross this boundary as well, if only as a discussion and 
interpretation of what Plato says. Aileen Das points out another good indica- 
tion for this: Galen does not include his commentary on the Timaeus in the 
list of books that the doctor should read in On the Order of My Own Books, and 
what is more, in On My Own Books he classifies it not among his medical works 
butamong those that pertain to Platonic philosophy. Das has shown that Galen 
included in his commentary material that had 'no clear application to medical 
practice or theory' but that was rather 'related to broader debates about the 
nature of the soul' and also that in his discussion of this material Galen 'draws 
on his own scientific or medical theories'5 In this sense, we could expect the 
commentary to show some overlap not with specifically medical works, but 
much rather with the more philosophical works on the soul in which Galen 
draws on the Timaeus as well, i.e. particularly PHP and QAM. 

Finally, we learn from Mixtures (Temp.), HNH, Hipp. Elem. and other works 
of Galen, that the art of medicine largely consists of balancing nature. That 
is to say, it requires an understanding of the state of a particular individual 
in terms of the underlying principles behind generation and decay that rule 
nature in general? Therefore, the science of medicine cannot be mastered 
without some knowledge of the nature of man, and with that — since man is 


56 OptMedı 53K. 

57 Das (2013) 37-9, all of this applies to the Greek fragments published by Schröder. 

58 Cf. e.g., Temp. 1 509-19 K, esp. 519: ‘Nor can they discover the healthy daily regime without 
reference to that well-mixed nature, as they give instructions to cool the body which is 
hotter than it should be and, conversely, to heat that which is colder than it should be, 
and similarly to dry what is too wet, and moisten what is too dry. In each case, evidently, 
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made of the same elements as everything else — some knowledge of natural 
philosophy.5? If your doctor does not understand that your body-parts are 
made out of a mixture of the four elemental qualities, but rather thinks there 
are atoms underlying them, he will not be able to rationally infer the right cure 
based on the symptoms of your disease. 

Despite all of Galen's remarks on not knowing the answers to speculative 
philosophical questions, he does fundamentally assume that the success of 
medical science is dependent upon adequate knowledge of human nature.®° 
It is useful to keep in mind this broad Galenic notion of the science of medi- 
cine and its relation to natural philosophy when studying his interaction with 
Plato's Timaeus. On the other hand, it is equally useful to keep in mind that 
Galen rather consistently makes a distinction between knowledge, in the sense 
of something that is or can be scientifically proved, and questions on which 
we can only find plausible or likely answers.9! This distinction is particularly 
relevant in the context of his reading of the Timaeus and some of the subjects 
discussed there, as Galen himself remarks in PHP Ix: 


St pev dxpar; żotÌ coplas xal Suvapews ý Tod cwpatos NUdV xatasxevh, Ot’ v 
dAtyov Zumpoadev elrov emideixvuta tà SE nepi TH ovatas THs puys xai TAY 
StaTrAncdvtwr Huds Gedy Ett te pAMov dou nepi Tod TwWLATOS vuv Aéyetar 
TAVTÒÇ UNO Tob Oerotåtov TAdtwvos dypt tod mt00voO xal eixdtog extetvetau, 
wç adtdo¢ EhAwoev ev Tiyaiw mMedtov evapyecbat uEMwv TÄS quotoAoyíoc, 
elta xoi petaEd xatà thy dteEodov 100 Adyou napevtiOcic THY drdqpacw.%2 


they are introducing what is lacking to something that is in excess, in order to bring about 
some kind of well-mixed and middle state’. (tr. Singer and van der Eijk) 

59 This is not a view entirely peculiar to Galen, cf. Longrigg (1993) 2-3 with reference to 
Aristotle's On Breath 480b24 ff. and Sense and Sensibilia 436a8 ff. 

60 With emphasis on ‘science’; there could be success in the sense of some kind of art of 
medicine completely based on empirical observation of symptoms, without knowledge 
of the human being (see Outline of Empiricism. 45 Frede and Walzer, 1985), but this is obvi- 
ously not the art of medicine that Galen considers himself the advocate of, and not even 
in the strict sense a science as he sees it. 

61 See infra, Case-Study 1, p. 70-7. Cf. Frede (2003) 77: ‘So Galen does distinguish between 
definitive answers, backed up by conclusive proof, and answers which, though not 
supported by proof, are supported by reasonable argument and are not ruled out by con- 
siderations to the contrary. Galen allows himself such plausible views, but is hesitant to 
express them’. See also Chiaradonna (2009) 245 £; Tieleman (2018); DeLacy, in his com- 
mentary on PHP (98,12; p. 623), lists instances in which Galen opposes plausibility and 
truth. 

62 PHP IX, 598,5-1 De Lacy (v 791-2 K); Cf. Vegetti (2000) 73-4 on this passage. 
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My earlier remarks make it clear that the fashioning of our bodies is a 
work of the highest wisdom and power; but the statements of the most 
divine Plato about the substance of the soul and of the gods who formed 
us, and still more all that he says about our whole body, extend only to 
the point of being plausible and reasonable, as he himself pointed out 
in the Timaeus when first he was about to enter upon an account of the 
natural world, and again when he inserted the statement in the middle 
of the account. 


tr. DE LACY 


Galen gladly emphasizes that Plato made sure to repeatedly state the epistemo- 
logical status of Timaeus’ discourse and also states that, because of its status as 
merely plausible, Plato had Timaeus deliver it, rather than Socrates himself.63 
We also find this notion in Larrain's fragment 17, though with more emphasis 
on difference in style. There, the author suggests that the poetical and elevated 
style of speculative cosmology better befits sophists than Socrates.* 

In any case, the emphasis on the tentative nature of Timaeus’ cosmology 
does not mean in the least that the discourse is uninteresting to Galen, or not 
worth extensive exegesis. Therefore, we should also not be surprised to see him 
make statements in his commentary about things that fall under the header of 
speculation, as long as we keep in mind that these statements should not be 
read as propositions that fall under the header of scientific knowledge. We can 
also see from this passage that Galen uses his qualification of what is ‘plausible’ 
(r16atvóc) in different ways. The first subjects he mentions, the substance of 
the soul and the gods that made us, seem to be outside the scope of scientific 
knowledge altogether, whereas our bodies, clearly, are not. That Galen includes 
Plato's remarks on the body in this list of what is merely ‘plausible’, does not 
mean that the subject is outside the scope of scientific knowledge altogether, 
but that whatever Plato said about it in his Timaeus does not qualify as scien- 
tific knowledge and can thus be improved in favour of a different account that 
is perhaps more plausible or not merely ‘plausible’. 

With respect to the actual part of Plato's text that Galen commented 
upon: both Larrain and Schréder (following Daremberg) propose a linking 
of their fragments to specific passages in Plato's Timaeus (for the Greek frag- 
ments in Schróder the lemmata were part of the transmission). Larrain has 
42e8—46c6 (attributed to the first book of Galen's commentary) for his Fr 1-27, 
and 64a2-65a1 for his Fr 28-34 (attributed to the second book of Galen's 


63 PHP 1X,588,29-591,2 De Lacy (v 781-2 K); cf. Tim. 29c-d, 48d. 
64 Cf. Larrain fr 17 and commentary 123-32; also Comp. Tim. 1 11-16 p. 34 Kraus-Walzer. 
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commentary). Schröder has 42e8—-46a2 (first book) and 59e5-66d2 and 72e3-6 
(second book) for the excerpts from Maimonides and Al-Rhazi, 76d3-81a2 for 
his nineteen Greek fragments (book 3), and finally 84e2—91c7 for excerpts from 
Maimonides and Al-Rhazi thought to belong to book 4. 

Both Schróder and Larrain assume Galen started his commentary at Tim. 
42e. If they are right, this would indeed make sense in terms of the title. That 
is, this part of the Timaeus is relevant to medical science in the broad Galenic 
sense, since it is where the nature of the human body comes into the picture. 
It would mean that Galen avoided commenting on the parts of Timaeus' story 
that would be particularly uninteresting or unsuitable for his purposes, leav- 
ing out not only the introduction, narrative setting and the story of Atlantis, 
but also, more significantly, the beginning of Timaeus' speech containing: the 
creation of the gods, the address of the demiurge to the created gods in which 
they are ordained to create the three other kinds of beings, the making of the 
immortal part of the soul by the demiurge and the description of the process 
and hierarchy of reincarnation. And, in fact, these are all subjects that Galen 
generally seems to have limited use for. Even if the title of his commentary 
were different, what would we imagine him to comment on these passages? 
These subjects all involve some notion of the divine maker or the immortal 
soul he gave us, beings that cannot be sufficiently explained in Galenic terms, 
since they are essentially non-bodily. They belong to the category of subjects 
that Galen lists in PHP IX, as not susceptible to scientific demonstration.96 
Besides, even if Galen were to interpret these passages as descriptions of what 
is likely or plausible as opposed to true, and simply discuss them as such, they 
would still evidently harm the continuity he insists upon between him and 
Plato. Since Plato took these subjects into a direction that Galen has no use for, 
there is no reason for Galen to include them in his commentary.9? 

It is tempting to think that Galen started his commentary around the place 
where the body is introduced and the relation between body and soul becomes 
the subject at hand (42e). However, there is a relevant passage in Al-Biruni's 
Kitab Tahqiq ma li-l-hind min maqülah maqbulah fi al-‘aql aw mardhülah (The 
Book Confirming What Pertains to India, Whether Rational or Despicable), 
which is a quotation from Galen’s commentary according to Larrain, Arnzen 


65  Thesetopicsare also left out almost entirelyin Galen’s Compendium, see Kraus-Walzer 33-5. 
Cf. Arnzen (2012) 215-20. 

66 PHP 1X588,7 ff. DeLacy (v 780 K). 

67 Cf. Baltussen (2003), who concludes that there was a ‘trend’ of ‘partial use’ of the Timaeus, 
before ‘in the second to fifth century AD the Platonists came to write continuous and full- 
blown commentaries on the Timaeus’; he names Posidonius, Alcinous and Galen, and for 
Galen refers to Larrain’s fragments (69-70). 
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and Das, and which reports on subjects that are definitely part of the immedi- 
ately preceding passage in the Timaeus from 41a6 onwards.® This passage was 
apparently unknown to Schréder, which explains why he assumed the com- 
mentary to start further on in the text. Larrain, however, knew of Al- Biruni’s 
citation, but proposed that Galen merely wrote about these subjects as an 
explanation to go with the actual start of the commentary in 42e6, where it 
is about ‘the children’, i.e. the gods as children of the demiurge. Larrain’s sug- 
gestion does not seem implausible to me, and I agree that it would be odd for 
Galen to start his commentary ‘On the Medical Statements in Plato’s Timaeus' 
with the demiurge speaking to the newly created gods about the immortal soul 
of man. It also makes sense that, given where he starts according to Larrain 
and Schróder, he would have to provide a short explanation to explain the 
term 'children' in terms of the foregoing, especially considering that he was 
citing the passages he commented upon from the Timaeus. Furthermore, the 
passage starting at 42e, particularly the river-metaphor that is introduced to 
describe the state of the soul after its incarnation, is a passage for which Galen 
must have had a particular liking, since he comments upon it extensively in 
QAM as well.8? Although we cannot be sure whether Galen started comment- 
ing at 41a6 or 42e6, it seems reasonable enough to assume that it was around 
the introduction of the creation of the human body. With regard to the end of 
his commentary, we have testimonies from Al-Rhazi that pertain to Tim. g1b-c 
(included in Schróder's edition), so it seems likely that Galen simply com- 
mented up until the end of the Timaeus (which perhaps makes it all the more 
pertinent that he skipped a large part of the beginning). 


3 Basic Tendencies in Galen's Interpretation of the Timaeus 


The river metaphor Plato introduces in Tim. 43a to describe the chaotic kinet- 
ics of the body by which the soul becomes disturbed, must have made a strong 
impression on Galen. He brings it up in QAM as well, using this metaphor to 
fit Plato closer into his notion of the nature of man as a specific mixture of 
the elemental qualities, in which, as we shall see, wetness in particular comes 
to take over the role that the body as a whole plays in Platonic cosmology.”° 
Even in the Compendium, which generally remains relatively faithful to Plato's 


68 Larrain (1992) 10-15; Arnzen (2012) 222—7; Das (2013) 10. 

69 QAM 42-3 Müller (780-2 K). 

70  jouanna (2009a) 198: ‘For Galen's reading of the Timaeus, the key point is that the excess 
of humidity in the body disturbs both intelligence and memory* 
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text (although it is highly selective in the attention attributed to specific 
aspects), Galen distorts this metaphor so as to make it reflect his own doc- 
trines. In Timaeus 43a, Plato describes how the gods made our bodies out of 
the elements and then bound the revolutions of the immortal soul into them, 
resulting in a perversion of the soul’s movement: 
aid’ elc motapov evdebetoat moAdv ott’ Expctovv ott’ Expatodvto, Bia dé &p£- 
povto xal Epepov, wote TO èv Srov xtvetaOot Cov, atdxtw¢ phy omy TKXOL 
Tpolevat xai Adve, Teg EE dmdoug xwwyets Exov ...71 


These orbits, then, now bound within a mighty river, neither mastered 
that river nor were mastered by it, but tossed it violently and were vio- 
lently tossed by it. Consequently the living thing as a whole did indeed 
move, but it would proceed in a disorderly, random and irrational way 
that involved all six of the motions. 


tr. ZEYL 


Plato here describes the chaos that results when the proper movements of the 
soul are brought into contact with the elements through the body. He depicts 
the overwhelming multitude of impressions befalling the soul with the meta- 
phor of being dragged along in a river. This causes the soul to become devoid 
of understanding: 
ais 8'ày £Ec0ev aicOycets twvés pepdpevat xol mpoonecoboa cvvemioncow- 
vta xai TÒ THS Poyxs otv xoc, 60’ abtou xatovpevar xpatetv Soxodoar. xoi 
dia dy tadta návta tà MaAbHUata vOv nat’ apyds te dvouc ivy) yiyvetou Td 
TPATOV, Stav eic cuo EvdebH Ovyytdv. Stav dé tò tç aBENs xol vpoqf)c EAat- 
tov ¿niy pedua, Ttov dé al mepiodor Aog orvópevatt yarns THY EAvTaV 680v 
toot xol xoOto vot Wao ÈTLÓVTOÇ TOÔ xpóvov, TOTE HON tpóc TÒ KATH qct 
lovtwy oyua Excotwv TOV xoxAov ai MEPLPoPal xorceuQuvópievat,, TO TE Odrce- 
pov Kal TO TAVTOV mpocotyopsboucot KAT’ ópOóv, EUpPpova TOV EXOVTA AUTAC 
Ytyvópevov droteA ob atv. 72 


And so when certain sensations come in from outside and attack them, 
they sweep the soul's entire vessel along with them. It is then that these 
revolutions, however much in control they seem to be, are actually under 
their control. All these disturbances are no doubt the reason why even 


71 Tim. 43a6-b2 ed. Burnet. 
72 Tim. 44a5-b7 ed. Burnet. 
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today and not only at the beginning, whenever a soul is bound within 
a mortal body, it at first lacks intelligence. But as the stream that brings 
growth and nourishment diminishes and the soul’s orbits regain their 
composure, resume their proper courses and establish themselves more 
and more with the passage of time, their revolutions are set straight, 
to conform to the configuration each of the circles takes in its natural 
course. They then correctly identify what is the same and what is differ- 
ent, and render intelligent the person who possess them. 


tr.ZEYL 


Over time, when the bodily affections are less intense and more under con- 
trol, the soul can stabilize in the body and regain its intelligence. Timaeus also 
stresses that education plays an important role here: the right educational 
training can reinforce this positive development of the soul. Conversely, a 
lack of such training could lead one to remain unaccomplished and devoid 
of understanding until the very end of one's life (&teAns xoi àvóntoç eic “Atdouv 
Tv Eoyvetat).73 

In his summary of this passage, however, Galen takes Plato's metaphor of 
the river rather literally, namely, in terms of an abundance of moistness. He 
even states that according to Timaeus the cause for the return of intellect is 


dryness: 


After this, he [sc. Plato] describes the things that happen to the soul 
necessarily because of its connection to the body: why it is without intel- 
lect at the beginning of its connection with it [the body] and why intellect 
arises second to it after this. Then, he made the cause of the first state an 
abundance of moisture and the cause of the second state dryness."^ 


According to Galen's summary, the lack of intellect in the newborn is caused by 
an abundance of fluid or moisture: the cause of the ignorance of the newborn 
is not the binding to the bodily elements as such, but rather the abundance 
of one specific element or rather elemental quality, namely that of wetness. In 
Plato's text, the metaphor of the river clearly referred to all four elements and 
the incarnation of soul as such, rather than to water or wetness particularly: 


TOMod yap dvtog Tod KataKALCovtos xal dmoppéovroc xú uaToç 6 THY TPOPIV 
Teapetyev, ett peičw 06puBov amnoyaleto tà THY npoonıintóvtwv naðýpata 


73 Tim. 44b8 f. ed. Burnet. 
74  Dasand Koetschet (forthcoming) paragraph 7. 
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Exdotols, Ste Tupl npooxpoücete TO cpd Tivos EEwev dMrotelw meprroxóv Ñ 
xoi otepEd yis náyw bypots te dtc Hao Ldatwr, cite Gi) mvev juro md 
REPOS pepouévwv xaTAAnGeEin, xal Und návtTwv TodTWV Sta Tod cwLATOS at 
xiwnaeis el THY Poy epdpevat MpooTintotev.” 


For mighty as the nourishment-bearing billow was in its ebb and flow, 
mightier still was the turbulence produced by the disturbances caused by 
the things that struck against the living things. Such disturbances would 
occur when the body encountered and collided with external fire (i.e., fire 
other than the body’s own) or for that matter with a hard lump of earth or 
with the flow of gliding waters, or when it was caught up by a surge of air- 
driven winds. The motions produced by all these encounters would then 
be conducted through the body to the soul, and strike against it. 


tr.ZEYL 


Galen here makes a crucial interpretative step — one that is rather remarkable 
in the context of this summary, which generally stays close to Plato's text and 
does not stand out for interpretative originality. Perhaps this indicates that 
this is truly how Galen reads the Timaeus, rather than it being a deliberate 
manipulation to fit his own agenda. Or perhaps it indicates that this is indeed 
such a crucial matter for him that he does not even want to leave it out in 
this generally more neutral summary. The next step, making dryness the cause 
for the coming to be of understanding, simply follows from the first step of 
making an abundance of wetness the cause of the lack of understanding. The 
notion that dryness or the decrease of the initial wetness of the newborn is 
the cause of understanding is completely absent from the text Galen is sum- 
marizing, and must be understood, I propose, as a way to rewrite the Platonic 
soul-body dynamics in terms of Galenic mixture and the predomination of 
specific qualities within it. As we have been able to gather from our previous 
two case-studies, this interpretation is in line with Galen's approach in QAM 
and HNH, where the nature of the soul and the nature of man respectively 
were understood in terms of the mixture of the elemental qualities. Indeed, 
we find the exact same interpretative movement in QAM, where Galen uses the 
same passage from the Timaeus: 


. & thy’ dv égeEfc elon Eduravta mpdtepov àvauvýoaç öv 6 Màdtwv 
Éyponpe Aóyov, orto Ths TOD ccypotroc bypoTNTOS elc ANOyV EpyecOat THY puyi 


Qv mpdtepov ymlotato, npiv év8eOfjvot tH cópatı. Agvet yàp WSE mc adtots 


75 Tim. 43b5-c5 ed. Burnet. 
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pynpyaoww ¿v Tiraiw xat &xelvo tò ywelov Tod cvyypapmatoc, £v0a quoi touc 
Oeoùç ónpuovpyfjcot tov dvdownov evdodvtacs thv dbdvatov tpuynv "elc rip- 
pUTOV opa Kal andppuToV’, eVdyAov Ott THY DypdTHTa Tis THY BosPav odatac 
aivittopevos,76 


Perhaps I should discuss these all next — after first giving a reminder of 
that statement of Plato’s, that as a result of the wetness of the body the 
soul reaches a state of forgetfulness of what it knew before being bound 
into the body. For this basically is what he says — in these very words — 
in the Timaeus, in that part of the work in which he states that the gods 
craft the human being by placing the immortal soul ‘in a body replete 
with ebb and flow’. It is quite evident that this is an oblique reference to 
the wetness of the substance of infants. 


tr. SINGER 


It is ‘quite evident’, according to Galen, that Plato here intended to refer to the 
relative wetness of the substance of newborns, but merely expressed it in a 
veiled or allusive manner (aivittojat is a way of speaking typical of myth).”” 
He goes on to unambiguously state that this wetness is the cause of ‘mind- 
lessness in the soul’ (cfc xatà uyyv &voiaç), whereas dryness is the cause of 
understanding. He then remarks that a body that does not have any share 
of wetness would be extremely intelligent, as the bodies of the stars are. The 
stars, of course, are associated with the rational soul already in the Timaeus, 
and Galen also refers to Heraclitus’ aphorism comparing the dry soul to a ‘ray 
of light"? There will be much more to say about all of this, but we will come 
back to Galen's peculiar use of this metaphor from the Timaeus when we dis- 
cuss fragment 6 from Larrain's edition below. For now, let this be a preliminary 
illustration of what is exceptional about Galen's use of the Timaeus: he seems to 
come closer to a consistent somatisation of the soul (i.e. explaining soul and its 
functions in terms of bodily mixtures), including its rational part, than he does 
in other contexts." What happens in this passage in QAM, in the Compendium 
and some of the fragments from the commentary (in particular the ones that 


76 QAM 42,8-17 Müller (1v 780 K). 

77 Cf. Stroumsa (2005) 1-26. 

78 | QAM 47,1-6 Müller (1v 786 K); Tim. 41d—42b; for Heraclitus see Kahn fr cix. 

79  Vegetti (2000) 72, with regard to Galen's general use of the Timaeus, speaks of ‘manipula- 
tion’ of the dialogue in a ‘strictly material sense’: ‘... egli si sente libero dalle costrizioni 
di scuola, il che gli consente, da un lato, un atteggiamento francamente critico la dove 
questo gli sembra necessario, dall'altro un uso spregiudicato del dialogo, fino alla mani- 
polazione ma non al tradimento, in senso nettamente materialistico. 
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supposedly pertain to the first book), is a recasting of the dualistic Platonic 
view of man consisting of body and soul into terms of the (opposing) elemental 
qualities. Wetness is related to forgetfulness, ignorance, destruction, disorder, 
inactivity, sleep etc., that is, everything caused by the linking with the body in 
Platonic myth and cosmology. Dryness, on the other hand, is related to think- 
ing, wisdom, orderly (circular) movement etc., that is, everything related to the 
Platonic (rational) soul. This is one of the main reasons why these fragments 
from the first part of Galen’s commentary are particularly interesting from the 
perspective of the previous two Case-Studies: they cast light on the extent to 
which it is possible, from a Galenic perspective, to account for functions that 
are traditionally considered psychic in terms of the elemental qualities. As 
we have noticed in Case-Study 11, there is a tension throughout Galen’s work 
between what one could call the explanatory power of mixture on the one 
hand, and the intelligence of nature implied by the observable design of its 
individual beings on the other hand. We have seen how this tension still comes 
to the fore strongly in a late work such as Foet. Form.: 


&yc pv odv dropel 6uoroy@ nepi tod StanAdcavtos aitio xà EuBovov. ğxpav 
yàp ópàv &v TH StamAdcet copiav te dua xal Sova odte THY Ev TH OTEOLLOLTL 
Poyyy, THY PLTUHY èv ónó TOV nepi TOV "AploTOTEAN xadovpévny, ELOvEN- 
toy 6’ nò IIAdrcovoc, dno Sé THY Xtwix&v ovde puynjy CAwe, dra qct, 
Hyodyat Sianrdttew tò EuBpvov od póvov ox osav cory, GAA xol navtå- 
nac dAoyov, ott’ ad ruv drrootivat tedA€ws adtiig Shvaproet Sick THY poc TH 
YEVVTAVTA TOV Eyyovov ópotótryro.50 


And so I confess that I do not know the cause of construction of the foe- 
tus. For I observe in this construction the utmost intelligence and power, 
and I cannot allow that the soul in the seed, which Aristotle calls vegeta- 
tive and Plato desiderative, and which the Stoics consider not to be soul 
at all, but nature, constructs the foetus, since this kind of soul is not only 
not intelligent, but entirely devoid of reason; nor, however, can I entirely 
distance myself from that opinion, in view of the similarity of the off- 
spring to the parents ... 


tr. SINGER 


The seed is a substance consisting of a mixture of the four elemental qualities. 
In other places, Galen seems to suggest that it is the seed itself, or a ‘power in 


80  Foet Form 104,15 Nickel (v 700 K). 
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the seed’ that constructs the human being.?! Here, at the end of Foet. Form., 
we can see how he is still attracted to this view, but at the same time we see 
his inhibitions to fully commit to it. Lacking intelligence itself, a mixture of 
elemental qualities could not sufficiently explain the intelligent design Galen 
observes in nature’s creations. In the end, Galen does not seem to solve this 
tension by choosing to commit fully to any of the two possible directions. One 
might view this as philosophical inadequacy or scientific integrity, according to 
one’s own taste. In any case, this tension has been the subject of much discus- 
sion already®? and we will not pursue the problem further here. I simply note 
that while, for example, Galen's uP tilts more towards an emphasis on intelli- 
gent design and a wise artificer, his writings on the Timaeus rather seem to tilt 
towards the opposite aspect, which is striking, considering the prominence of 
the demiurge in Plato's Timaeus itself. This makes Galen's commentary on the 
Timaeus an interesting case to see to what extent the physiological explanation 
of the soul in terms of elementary qualities could be successful from a Galenic 
perspective. It has already been shown by Mario Vegetti that Galen displayed 
a tendency of somatisation of Plato's Timaeus in PHP and QAM as well. Vegetti 
argues that, in PHP, the Timaeus has been particularly useful for Galen's central 
doctrine of the division of the soul in three separate parts (eih) or substances 
(o0cíat) and their concomitant location in and attachment to three sepa- 
rate bodily organs, and that, in QAM, this line is taken a step further towards 
identification of the three parts of the soul with the homoeomerous bodies 
that constitute these organs.?? Teun Tieleman has argued in a similar vein for 
understanding QAM as an elaboration of Galen's interpretation of the Timaeus 
as presented in PHP: ‘In PHP Books 1-6 Galen mounted an extensive vindica- 
tion of the trilocation of the soul as presented by Plato in the Timaeus. The 
localization of reason, anger and appetite in three different organs committed 
him to the view that the soul consisted of three parts rather than powers ... 
In PHP Galen suspends judgement as to its substance (corporeal/incorporeal, 
mortal/immortal) but in the work of his old age, QAM, he explicates his posi- 
tion in this matter by adapting a Peripatetic theorem: form is to be understood 
as the blend of corporeal elements of the main organs'?^ Our analysis of QAM 
in Case-Study 1 supports these readings. Both Vegetti and Tieleman see conti- 
nuity (rightly, I think) between PHP and QAM and the relationship of both to 


81  Foet. Form. 86,21-88,2 De Lacy (v 683 K); Sem. 981-3 De Lacy (Iv 546-7 K); Nat. Fac. 
I1 83-6 K. 

82 See infra, Case-Study 11 paragraph 4. Cf. Hankinson (2008) and van der Eijk (2014). 

83 . Vegetti (2000) 71 f. 

84 Tieleman (2003) 161. 
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Galen’s interpretation of Plato's Timaeus. In the fragments and testimonies of 
Galen's commentary on the Timaeus — particularly those supposedly belong- 
ing to the first book, including the contested excerpts found by Larrain - this 
specific line of interpretation (or ‘manipulation’ if you like®>) of the Timaeus 
is continued. Again, this Galenic interpretation of the Platonic text, basically 
consists of a recasting of the traditional Platonic body-soul opposition into 
an opposition of elemental qualities, which fits Galen’s notion of mixture as 
the nature of man. Thus, whereas Plato understands soul as a (self-moving) 
cause, Galen argues that soul is causally dependent on or even identical with 
bodily mixture in QAM, after he has shown, already in PHP, how each of the 
three soul-parts is localized in a specific bodily organ from which it functions 
and without which it cannot function. In the excerpts collected by Larrain, be 
they excerpts from Galen’s commentary or not, this line of interpretation is 
continued, as we can also see when we briefly look at one of the main cosmic 
structures explained in the Timaeus: that of the two kinds of movement. An 
important aspect of Timaeus’ narrative is that there are essentially two kinds 
of movement in the cosmos, that of the same and that of the other, and that 
human beings can take part in both (which makes it so that we can partake 
both in being and in becoming). The movement of the same is fixed, circular 
and wise, while the movement of the other, in various linear directions, is irra- 
tional, inconsistent and variable.86 In the Timaeus these movements are prior 
to that which they actually move.5^ However, as we have seen in our previ- 
ous case-studies, Galen’s approach is rather to explain whatever activity of any 
given thing in terms of its substance, which in itself — if it is assumed that the 


85 Vegetti (2000) 76: 'Ma non è certamente questo l'aspetto principale del lavoro esegetico 
da Galeno sul testo del Timeo. Il suo nucleo centrale consiste nell'interpretazione della 
teoria dell'anima e del rapporto anima/corpo, che costituisce il tema maggiore di PHP: 
allosservazione imparziale di sostituiscono qui operazioni assai più interessate alla 
fruizione e all manipolazione del testo platonico’. 

86  Tim.33b-34a; 36c-d; 37a-c; 43b-c; cf. Laws 896e—-898b, for what is in fact a clearer explana- 
tion than the one we get in the Timaeus. 

87 Cf. Tim. 34b-c: ‘As for the world's soul ... it isn't the case that the god devised it to be 
younger than the body. For the god would not have united them and then allow the elder 
to be ruled by the younger ... The god, however, gave priority and seniority to the soul, 
both in its coming to be and in the degree of its excellence, to be the body's mistress and 
to rule over it as her subject. (tr. Zeyl); 36d8-e1: ‘Once the whole soul had acquired a form 
that pleased him, he who formed it went on to fashion inside it all that is corporeal, and, 
joining center to center, he fitted the two together. (tr. Zeyl); Cornford (1952) 93 on this 
latter passage: 'Nothing has yet been said about the bodies which display these motions 
and the additional motions of the seven circles. The intention is to emphasize the supe- 
rior dignity of soul and the truth that the self-moving soul is the source of all physical 
motions’. 
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substance is a body - amounts to a somatisation. Galen also applies this prin- 
ciple with regard to his interpretation of the Timaeus: the type of movement 
undertaken by something depends on its constitution in terms of the elemen- 
tal qualities — particularly its relative wetness or dryness. In this manner the 
movement of the same becomes related predominantly to dryness, the move- 
ment of the other to wetness. The explanation of these movements in terms of 
the elemental qualities is a fundamentally different point of departure, since 
for Plato the movements (i.e. soul) are primary and the bodies are fitted in later 
(at least in the narrative). For Galen and the author of Larrain's fragments, the 
causal explanation has to run the other way around: a substance that is rela- 
tively dry and fiery will, therefore, be wise. 

There are a few other general tendencies in Galen's interpretation of the 
Timaeus, which will be less important for our analysis but can be briefly men- 
tioned here. 

In accordance with Middle-Platonist predecessors and indeed with his own 
work, Galen, in his reading of the Timaeus, places all causality with the demi- 
urge, or intelligent nature, and understands Plato's yôpa as the (qualityless) 
matter unto which nature or the demiurge puts its form, which fits his hylo- 
morphic outlook better.88 Das has shown that Galen, in his Compendium, too, 
downplays the notion of the eternal paradigm in his description of the cre- 
ative activity of the demiurge.?? Again, this corresponds to a general Middle 
Platonist tendency to put greater emphasis on the role of the efficient cause, by 
reducing the autonomy of the Forms as cosmic paradigms and making them 
more inherent to the demiurge as creator.?? It also corresponds to Galen’s uP, 
however, in which the beauty and order of the cosmos and its inhabitants is 
due to the providence and artistry of the demiurge, much rather than due to 
the perfection of eternal paradigms.?! Das has also argued that the 'distinc- 
tively mechanistic account of primordial chaos' that we find in Plato's Timaeus 
as description of the workings of necessity, would have been reason for Galen 
to diminish the role of necessity in his Compendium, given his obvious lack of 
appreciation for mechanistic accounts of nature.?? For what it is worth, these 
preferences are matched in Larrain's fragments, where we also do not find any- 
thing on necessity or eternal paradigms. 


88 Cf. Das (2013) 81-95. 

89 Das (2013) 83-5. 

go See Das and Koetschet (forthcoming), notes on paragraph 2. 
91 Das (2013) 82 f. 

92 Das (2013) 85. 
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Finally, it might be good to keep in mind that it is likely that Galen wrote 
the last books of PHP, the Compendium and the commentary on the Timaeus, 
quite soon after one another. They were also all included, together with QAM 
as well, under the header "Works concerning Platonic philosophy' in his On 
My Own Books. The many parallels, programmatic resemblance, and the fact 
that these works can be dated closely to each other, suggests that Galen under- 
took some sort of Timaeus-project. Hence, it might be fruitful to interpret 
the several results of it together or at least in relation to each other9? Some 
of the tendencies described above can be found in all of these works, and come 
to the fore in a particularly lucid manner in those fragments of Larrain's edi- 
tion that are supposedly excerpted from the first book of Galen's commentary. 
We shall now discuss some of these fragments, and compare them to some of 
Galen's attested work on the Timaeus. 


4 Comparing Galen's Timaeus to the Larrain Fragments 


44 Aristotelianizing Plato 

One of the first things to notice, when looking at these fragments, is that even 
though they are supposed to be commenting on a Platonic text, two of the first 
three fragments are about Aristotle. In the first fragment, the author expresses 
his appreciation of Aristotle's use of the so-called geometrical method in a 
book on vision and in the Problemata.?* As Larrain remarks, this is not unusual. 
Galen is wont to make methodological remarks at the beginning of his works, 
and he also specifically praises Aristotle's scientific methodology on several 
occasions, including another work in which he is in fact writing about Plato and 
the Timaeus, namely in PHP.® It is therefore not untypical, but still significant, 
that the author — in either case well-versed in Galen's previous work — evokes 
Aristotle so prominently in what is likely to be an introductory passage at the 
very beginning of the commentary. In the second fragment, moreover, Plato's 
notion of the underlying nature of things is criticized and discarded. In the 
third, the compositional hierarchy of homoeomerous and organic bodies 
is brought in. As we have seen in the previous case-studies, this is standard 
Galenic doctrine hailing from Aristotle, who is again explicitly referred to. 

Let us have a brief look at these latter two fragments: 


93 See Das and Koetschet (forthcoming). 
94 Larrain (1992) 21. 
95 Cf. Larrain’s comments on Fr 1, 21-6; PHP 11 104,3-5 De Lacy (v 213 K). 
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tt Sta TL TO èv Udwp bypdv TE toti Kal PUTOV, 1| 8& y Bapeio xo oxANPd, TO dé 
Top div) TE Mepetar xot xaiel, Larkaxwtatos 88 xoti edaAAoLdtTatTOS ETTIV Ó dnp, 
ETLOKENTOLEVOS ó ITA&tov elc TAÇ THY TTEPEWTEPWY TYNUATWV pússi &výve- 
yxev, && àv Bovera ovyxetobat tavtl tk otoryela cà aicOytA, xod &vañvwv 
ye tadta xal evic Etepa otoiyeta TovtTwv Undpyetv, 00d’ adtog Hdvvyoy 
avedOety uéypt TAVTOS. TAÇ Yap ETL TOUTWY dod dvwlev Epy Oedv cidevant xai 
avdpav, öç dv exeivy qoc ein.% 


That the reason why water is moist and fluid, earth is heavy and hard, fire 
is borne upwards and burns, and air is most soft and alterable, Plato, after 
examination, referred to the natures of the solid figures, from which he 
thought those perceptible elements are composed, and even though 
he indeed analysed them and showed that other elements underlie them, 
he himself was not able to go up to the whole. For he said that the prin- 
ciples still higher than those are known by God and by those men who 
are loved by God. 


The structure of this fragment is reminiscent of the general philosophi- 
cal method described by Galen in HNH and Hipp. Elem. and discussed in 
Case-Study r1: to analyse the elements available to perception, that is to say, 
to break them down into final principles that cannot be further analysed 
and to determine the causal powers of these principles. We see the same ter- 
minology here as in those works — tà c«otyeio tà aiotntå, which Galen uses 
to indicate the difference between the elements according to perception and 
the true elements (that in a strict sense are to be called principles, àpyot). But, 
although Plato was right not to stop at the realm of perception and to further 
analyse these perceptible elements (Plato realized, at least, that there must 
be other principles underlying the perceivable ones), Galen does not deem 
his final analysis successful. Plato comes up with the geometric figures as the 
principles that underlie the perceptible elements, and we can safely assume 
that Galen considered this a mistake. This would be one of Galen's main prob- 
lems with the Timaeus: as we have seen in the previous two case-studies, it is 
clear enough that Galen prefers a hylomorphic model in which the elements 
according to perception are conceptually broken down into the two principles 
of form and matter?" From this perspective, this particular fragment fits well 
with Galen's attested work. 


96 Larrain 27, fragment 2; the last sentence is a citation of Tim. 53d6—7, where it is about the 
principles that underlie the geometrical figures underlying the elements. 
97 Cf Vegetti (2000) 72-3. 
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That Plato was mistaken must be the meaning of the somewhat odd sen- 
tence ‘008’ adtos nouwOy aveAOetv u£ypt navtóç. That is to say: Plato was not 
able to completely fulfil this method since his analysis did not bring him to the 
true principles of things.?? This sentence might also be a play on the passage 
on dialectics from book vi of Plato's Republic (which is also full of references to 
the ideal of the geometrical method), where Socrates speaks of going up to the 
‘first principle of everything’ that requires no further hypotheses itself. There, 
it is said that in this highest form of science, one uses the fundamental hypoth- 
eses of the other sciences not as first principles, but rather truly as hypotheses, 
so that they become a kind of stepping stones, so that one ‘could go up to the 
unhypothetical first principle of everything’ (iva peypt tod &vunoðétov ext thv 
100 navtòç apyyv twv).99 The resemblance in choice of words is striking, and is 
reinforced by another sentence from the same passage in the Republic a few 
lines down, where it is said that those who study the objects of the other sci- 
ences, ‘do not go back to a genuine first principle but proceed from hypotheses’ 
(8t& Tò py ert’ doynyy dverOdvtes oxomety GAN’ && Umo8écewv).!° If this was indeed 
done intentionally, it must be a joke on Plato (which would not be untypical 
of Galen), saying that even though he did examine the matter, he was not able 
to live up to his own ideal as he portrayed it in the Republic, since he did not in 
fact end up at the actual principles of everything. Plato, of course, is not talk- 
ing about the principles of the bodily elements in that passage in the Republic, 
but that is not a requirement for the author’s presumed joke to work, since 
Galen generally is talking about the principles underlying the mixtures when 
he talks about the principles of everything.!?! Finally, this sentence may also 
remind us of Galen’s interpretation of the passage from Plato’s Phaedrus, dis- 
cussed in Case-Study 11. According to Galen, Plato suggested that a knowledge 
of ‘the nature of everything’ is required to arrive at knowledge of the nature of 
man, implying that knowledge of the mixture of elemental qualities - which 
Galen identified as the nature of man - is a prerequisite for knowledge of the 
whole of man, i.e. both body and soul. The *whole' or 'all' that Plato was not 
able to uncover, despite using the right method, is the same ‘whole’ or ‘all’ that 
Galen analysed in his commentary on the Hippocratic On the Nature of Man; 
namely, a hylomorphic composite consisting of two principles, matter and the 


98 This is also how Larrain interprets this sentence: ‘Platons Versuch, die Elemente auf die 
Figuren der stereometrischen Kórper zurückzuführen, betrachtet Galen — in deutlicher 
Anlehnung an Aristoteles — als gescheitert. 

99 Rep. 5126, ed. Burnet. 

ioo  Rep.5nc8, ed. Burnet. 

101 See infra, Case-Study 11, paragraph 1 and 2, and p. 152-3 (with note 130 for references to 
HNH). 
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elemental qualities. This particular critique of Plato fits well with the strong 
presence of Aristotle in the first few fragments. 

We saw how Galen in PHP brought up the need for a commentary on the 
Timaeus in the context of Plato's explanation of the human body (and its con- 
gruence with Hippocrates) and his reasoning on underlying causes for the 
humours being such as they are.!?? In PHP, Galen still refrained from criticism 
on Plato's choice, declaring that ‘the question whether Plato’s opinions about 
these matters were correct or incorrect lies outside our present discussion'!03 
"These matters' here refers to the discourse on the principles of the elements, 
which apparently belongs to theoretical philosophy (that is not to say that 
Galen does not engage with this question himself, he often does, in fact). After 
this remark, Galen continues to simply sum up Plato's analysis of the elements 
in terms of the geometrical shapes, without criticizing it. In Larrain's fragment 
2, however, Plato's reasoning about geometrical figures is quickly discarded. 
In that sense, this fragment would live up to Galen’s anticipatory remarks on 
his Timaeus commentary in Trem. Palp., where he states that the commentary 
will be critical of Plato (rather, I take it, than merely explanatory or descrip- 
tive as in PHP).!?^ Finally, it is easy to see why Galen would have no use for 
Plato's geometrical shapes. They do not have any place or role to fulfil in the 
hylomorphic schema of primary matter and elementary qualities that Galen 
usually proposes, as we have seen in the previous two case-studies. Again, 
this is also one of the aspects of the Timaeus that is downplayed in Galen's 
Compendium. The analysis of the elements in terms of geometrical shapes is 
only briefly mentioned and the emphasis is then immediately turned towards 
the respective qualities of the elements rather than their constitution from 
specific geometrical structures.!05 Section 52b-55d from the Timaeus, which 
discusses the geometrical figures, is left out of consideration entirely.196 As we 
mentioned briefly above, it is striking to note these similarities between the 
Compendium and the texts published by Larrain. Indeed, they could be taken 
as indications that the author of Larrain's fragments must have been familiar 
with Galen's Compendium, which in turn may make it more likely that the frag- 
ments are based on Galen's actual commentary (it is one thing to assume that 
the original text was written by someone familiar with PHP and UP, as Nickel 


102 PHP VIII, 494,26 ff. De Lacy; VIII, 506,25 ff. DeLacy; VIII 6, 522,34 ff. De Lacy. 
103 PHP VIII, 496,11—2 De Lacy (v 668 K). 

104 Trem. Palp. 63110 K. 

105 Kraus and Walzer (1951) 59-60. 

106 Cf. Arnzen (2012) 220-1; Das and Koetschet (forthcoming). 
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does, another that the author was also familiar with Galen’s summary of the 
Timaeus). 

Thus, after what seems to be a fundamental critique of Plato's natural phi- 
losophy, which has been anticipated in Galen's attested works, in the next 
fragment Aristotle is brought up once more: 


STL ópotopepf xoXet 6 “AptototeAns tà xorvà THY mpotYv cüotacty ex TAY 
g'totyeltv YEYOVOTA, THV TxA, THY TILEAHV, TO veOpov xor dou XMa Toradta. 
SevtEpa dé Ex TOUTWY cüvOsctc Y) TOV dpyavixady otv, plado xod Acc 
xai eyxeporon xot don Aa toradte toT, xal tity Tiç &x THY dpyavixdv ovv- 
Dears Y) &ravtog 100 cwLatos.107 


That Aristotle calls ‘homoeomerous’ the things that have come about 
as the first composite from the elements, flesh, fat, sinew and all other 
things that are such. That from these there is a second composition, 
namely that of the organs, of the eye and the tongue and the brain and all 
other things that are such, and that from the organic parts there is some 
third composition, namely that of the body as a whole. 


The compositional hierarchy that Galen consistently employs is also presented 
at the outset here, in the Peripatetic terminology he is wont to use. Galen him- 
self, at least, is well aware that Plato does not use this terminology. In both 
QAM and HNH, he remarks that Plato used the name mpwtdyova for the most 
basic bodies, the ‘first’ bodies that come to be from a mixture of the elemen- 
tal qualities in prime matter, while Aristotle calls them ópotopepf,./9 Galen 
seems to have been wrong about Plato's use of the term mpwtdyova, but it is 
true that the term ópotopepf) also does not occur in Plato. Hence, bringing up 
this terminology here, together with Galen's identification of Plato's npwtóyova 
with Aristotle's óuotopepf) elsewhere, could be taken as a deliberate attempt by 
the author to steer the Timaeus into more Peripatic spheres, similarly to what 
Galen has done elsewhere. As Vito Lorusso has already pointed out, Larrain's 
fragments about vision (Fr 18-23) also mix Aristotelian (and Stoic) influences 
into the theory of vision that we find in the Timaeus, in a manner which is 
paralleled in Galen's attested writings.!09 


107 Larrain 4, fragment 3. 

108 QAM 36,21-37,5 Müller (1v 773 K); HNH 61-20 Mewaldt (xv 7-8 K). Cf. Singer (2014) note 
32 ad locum. 

109 Cf note 55 above. 
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In general, it is safe to conclude — given the praise for the Aristotelian method, 
and the rejection of Plato’s notion of the underlying nature of things (presum- 
ably in favour of the hylomorphic scheme of the mixture of elemental qualities 
and prime matter) — that the author at least gives a Peripatetic twist to his read- 
ing of the Timaeus, not to say that he considers it necessary to introduce some 
basic Peripatetic conceptual apparatus at the very outset of his commentary to 
make what follows more understandable. As we know and as has been pointed 
out above, this Peripatetically inclined reading of the Timaeus — particularly 
the combination of emphasis on the distinction between homoeomerous 
bodies and organs with the tripartition and trilocation of the soul - can be con- 
sidered typically Galenic. We also find a similar use of Aristotelian terminology 
to 'clarify' the Platonic text in the longest Greek fragment preserved of Galen's 
commentary in Schróder's edition, where he comments on the passage about 
plants.!? On the other hand, while this specific way of Aristotelianizing Plato 
might be typically Galenic, Aristotelianizing Plato is a general tendency shared 
widely among earlier and contemporary Platonists. Hence, both Galen and/ 
or the author of Larrain's fragments might already have found themselves in a 
context in which Plato is an Aristotelianized Plato to some extent.!!! However, 
it seems that the author of Larrain's fragments did not only Aristotelianize 
Plato as many so-called Middle-Platonists did, but that he Aristotelianized 
Plato in a distinctly Galenic manner, with his emphasis on the soundness of 
Aristotle's scientific method, the disapproval of Plato's analysis of the elements 
in terms of geometrical figures, the introduction of the distinction between 
homoeomerous and anhomoeomerous bodies or organs and the Aristotelian 
influences in his discussion of Plato's theory of vision. 


4.2 Somatising the Soul 

Let us have a look at the next fragment in Larrain’s edition, fragment 4, which 
happens to feature Galen’s favourite Platonic doctrine, the tripartition of 
the soul: 


Sti THY TOÔ xógpou tuynv 800 Exel &v oti neptóðovç ó WAdtwv quot: tv te 
tadtod xal THV TOÔ &répou. xal voróvorc £yety Mal xod thv Aoy nav Tod dvOpo- 
Tov uxyjy, uóptóv xoc oðoav tç TOD ravtòç oùciaç, £répoc SE 800 puyàç b7rd 
TOV OtomAocoóvtov Huds cue TH dandosi cvyyewnOjvat Ovntas, Qv THY Lev 


110 Ed. Schröder (1934) 10 f. Cf. Das (2013) 17-37 for an excellent and detailed discussion. 
111 Cf Chiaradonna (2014) on Galen and Middle Platonism. 
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&répaty dvoudZet Aupoetdy, Thv 8& Etepav EmrOvpyntimyy, olxiCerv dé thv pev ev 
xapdia, TH dé &v rati! 


That Plato says that the soul of the cosmos has two cycles in it: that of 
the same and that of the different. And he says that the rational soul 
of man also has these, it being in some way a portion of the substance of 
the all, but along with the formation of it two other souls, mortal ones, 
have been created by the ones that formed us, of which the one is called 
‘spirited part’, and the other ‘desiderative’, and the first dwells in the heart, 
the second in the liver. 


As we have mentioned before, Galen appreciates the tripartition of the Timaeus 
better than that of the Republic and that of the Phaedrus with its horse and 
chariot metaphor, since in the Timaeus it is clear that there are not only three 
forms but also three separate parts (etn te xai uépn) of soul, able to exist inde- 
pendently of each other to some extent (the vegetative soul exists in plants, the 
rational in gods or heavenly bodies) and located in three distinct organs, with 
all the required connections from the organ to the rest of the body. 

Both the emphasis on the other two parts of the soul being mortal (without 
making any definitive statement on the mortality of the rational part), as well 
as the inclusion of their specific location, is typical for Galen.!? In that sense, 
this fragment too is at least very similar to Galen's attested work. 

The two cycles of the same and the different return in some of the other 
fragments and are given a specific somatic or elemental twist by the author, 
as we briefly mentioned before. They bring out an interesting difference 
between Plato and the author, one that also applies well to Plato and Galen. In 
Plato, these cycles are prior to the body that follows their movement, since, 
in Platonic cosmological narrative, soul has to be prior to body: 


6 8& xal yevécet xal doeth npotépav xoi npeoßutépav uyxiy Twuatog Wç 
Seordtw xai dipEoucoty &pEopevon ...114 


The god, however, gave priority and seniority to the soul, both in its com- 
ing to be and in the degree of its excellence, to be the body's mistress and 
to rule over it as her subject. 


tr.ZEYL 


112 Larrain 5o, Fr 4. 
113 Cf. PHP VI 368,13 ff. DeLacy; QAM 44,2-12 Müller (1v 782 K); cf. Vegetti (2000). 
114 Tim. 34c4-5 ed. Burnet. 
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This applies to the world-soul as well as to our rational soul, which is fab- 
ricated out of its left-overs. However, that implies that, in a very fundamental 
sense, the movements of the world-soul are prior to the bodies that move in 
them, the bodies by which we can observe those very movements. Accordingly, 
Timaeus describes the movements and revolutions of the heavens before the 
creation of the heavenly bodies: 


"Emel 8£ xorcà voOv tà auviotdvtt noa y THs uy); cbotaats Eyeyevyto, petà 
TOÛTO T&v TÒ CWUAATOELÕÈÇ EVTOS ADTHS &vexcavero Kal uécov uéoy, cuvoryat- 
Yov meooynppottev ...15 


Once the soul had acquired a form that pleased him, he who formed it 
went on to fashion inside it all that is corporeal, and, joining center to 
center, he fitted the two together. 


tr.ZEYL 


This is a central point in Plato's narrative, since it follows from the relation 
between soul and body as ruler and ruled, respectively. Soul, as ruler, has 
to be prior to body, as that which is ruled by soul. Galen, however, is wont to 
use an explanatory scheme that is quite different. For him, it is an axiom that 
the kind of activity a being undertakes is dependent on its specific bodily sub- 
stance.!6 This is a fundamental reversal of perspective. To Galen, the notion 
of movement apart from a bodily substance moving must have been com- 
pletely foreign and in fact not understandable, as is the notion of soul apart 
from body. We can see this difficulty in Galen's dealings with Plato and we see 
the subsequent manipulation of Plato's text to fit Galenic preferences come 
to the fore in Larrain's fragments in exceptional clarity. Whereas Plato would 
do no such thing, the author of these fragments explains the type of movement 
that the heavenly bodies make in terms of their specific substance, particu- 
larly, again, their relative wetness or dryness. And through the exact same 
reasoning, our own activities as human beings are determined by our relative 
dryness or wetness. This strong emphasis on the causal power of the mixtures 
of elemental qualities over soul has parallels in Galen's attested work. As we 
have found in Case-Study 1, Galen argues in QAM that the activities of our 
souls are dependent on the interaction of the four elemental qualities taking 
place in the organ from which the respective psychic functions are exercised. 
In the Larrain-fragments, this principle is extended to an analogy between the 


115 Tim. 36d8-e1 ed. Burnet. 
116 See infra, Case-Study 1, p. 39-40. 
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activities of human beings and heavenly bodies, which has its basis in an anal- 
ogy between their respective bodily substances. This, too, is in line with several 
passages from genuine Galenic works, as we shall see below. Furthermore, it is 
notable that in his Compendium, Galen leaves out the remark we just quoted 
on the soul being prior to body, which forms a kind of apology by Timaeus for 
speaking of the body before the soul in his cosmogony.!! 

The author of these fragments projects this Galenic doctrine of the soul 
being dependent upon the mixture onto Plato's Timaeus, taking as his point 
of departure the river metaphor used by Plato to describe the embodiment of 
soul. We have briefly discussed Galen's reading of this metaphor above, and 
noticed how he, both in his Compendium and in QAM, steered the Platonic 
struggle of the soul with incarnation towards a struggle between elemental 
qualities, by taking the metaphor of the river to refer to the abundance of 
moisture in the substance of newborns, and adding to that the notion that dry- 
ness rather causes intelligence or understanding. In Larrain's fragment 6, the 
same passage from the Timaeus is cited and interpreted in the same manner, 
with some additions with respect to the citation in QAM. It may be useful to 
quote the fragment in full: 


Stt önwç p£v ý dompatos thuyy THY npòç TO oôpa xotvovíoy (edeEato) txh- 
gato, xal xa8’ Sv tiva tpónov evedeOy, nal nyvixa 8£ rdAtota tobto énade, 
TOTEPOV ua TH KUO Avant TO xunÂèv Ñ KATA THY TEWTHY TVA Y) xorcá twa 
ueta&d ypdvov, ob8’ adtoig tots TAatwvixots dpordyyta obtw dé pdvov 6 
TlAdtwv qnot: tag Ths dbavetou tuys nepióðovç evedovv eic Emipputov capa 
xoti &ndpputov, at 6’ cig motapov evdebetoant moAdV oŬte Expatouv oŬte &xpoa- 
todvto, Bia 8' &pépovro xoi Epepov. todto 8& oUtox eine Sid THY bypdty TE TÜS 
ovatas, && ho eyéveto 10 gpa, THY èv port aboTacW ex xataunviov xal 
arépportoc ExoV, AmoxunÂèv 8& xoig vecti MHYVULEVOLS cupolc TAPATANCLOV. 
émet òè Oeppdtyta obuqutov dvayxatov Hy drdpyew adt, tadty 8& eine tO 
Stapopetobor THY peperypévyy odciav bypdv adtod, dik toto dvayxatov Hy, 
&rttoc uh papei TO wua, npovojoachar TOUS értperyvüvrot ATO BEods inp- 
pony ¿tépaç odctas avtl THs dxoAopévic. 8 


That it is not even agreed upon among Platonists themselves how the 
incorporeal soul acquires the communion with the body and is bound to 
it in some way, and especially the exact time when this happens, either 
at the same time with being born or with the first conception or at some 


117 See Das and Koetschet (forthcoming) notes on paragraph 4. 
118 Fragment 6, ed. Larrain. 
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time in between. Plato speaks only in this manner: that the cycles of the 
immortal soul are bound to a body that is subject to influx and efflux, 
they are bound in a great river and they don’t rule and are not ruled over, 
but they produce violence and suffer it. It is like that he says due to the 
wetness of the substance from which the body comes about, since its ini- 
tial structure consists of menstrual blood and semen, after birth nearly 
resembling solidified cheeses. Therefore it is necessary that it also had 
an innate hotness, but because of this, he says, the wet substance mixed 
with it was dissipated by it, and therefore it was necessary that the gods 
who mixed it in provided an influx of another substance to compensate 
what is lost, so that the body is not destroyed. 


The first remarks of this fragment are again typically Galenic. The author points 
out that the doctrine of the incorporeal soul is so difficult to account for that 
even its adherents have not agreed upon how to do it, and then points towards 
the difference between what those Platonists hold and what Plato himself has 
actually said. The author emphasizes that Plato himself has not handed us any- 
thing to solve the difficulty of the communion (xotwwvic) of soul and body and 
the inception of a composite being, but merely introduced the metaphor of 
the river.!? This metaphor is related, through an odd literalist reading, to the 
substance from which the body comes about, which is relatively wet, as Galen 
also remarked in qAM.?? The wetness of this substance is specified here in 
a way which makes perfect sense from a Galenic perspective: it is a compos- 
ite of blood and semen, two fluids, while in its state after birth it is likened 
to a solidified cheese because, like cheese, it has undergone a drying process 
which makes it more solid. As we have noted above, Galen ignores the fact 
that in the Timaeus the river-metaphor is about the bodily elements as such. 
Both in his Compendium as well as in QAM, he takes it to refer only to one spe- 
cific elemental quality of the four that constitute the body, namely its wetness. 
In this way, something else that is also an elemental quality, namely dryness 
or in the case of this fragment (as elsewhere in Galen’s attested work) rather 
innate heat, can be posed as the counteracting antagonist, taking the place 


119 This fragment is reminiscent in style and structure of what Galen says in QAM (38,4-16 
Müller, tv 774-5 K) in the context of the discussion of the possible immortality of the 
rational soul, namely that Plato did not provide an answer as to why death takes place 
when the body is disturbed by an excess of one of the elemental qualities, and the later 
Platonists are not able to account for it either. 

120 QAM 42-3 Müller (1v 780-1 K). 
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of what is usually called soul.?! Thus, this fragment fits with Galen's idiosyn- 
cratic interpretation of the metaphor of the river from the Timaeus. The innate 
heat, says the author, has been mixed in together with the wetness by the gods 
that formed us (presumably still the ‘children’ of the demiurge), to make it 
less moist by dissipating some of the wetness. As a consequence, there needed 
to be another addition, an influx of another substance to avoid complete dis- 
sipation and destruction of the body, so as to bring about a balance. It seems 
as if the author of this passage, completely in line with Galen’s interpretation 
of the Timaeus, reconstructs the struggle that results from the incarnation of 
the soul as a struggle between two elementary forces, here designated as wet- 
ness and innate heat, mixed together by the gods to balance each other and 
to render possible the generation and growth of a human being. The addition 
necessary after the mixing in of the hotness, is that of nourishment, or, as it is 
described in Plato's Timaeus and the third book of Galen's commentary: the 
gods made the plants so that human beings can regain what they lose due to 
the continuous dissipation of their substance.?? The necessity of nourishment 
is explained here in terms of the basic human constitution being a precarious 
balance between the various elemental qualities. 

According to this reconstruction, the reason for children's lack of rationality 
is not that the soul has just been embodied and needs some time to come to 
its senses, control its new vehicle and remember the knowledge it previously 
had, but it is rather that the body of children is exceptionally wet, whereas 
intelligent bodies are more dry (as we shall see below). The reason given for 
the wetness of the newborn is a simple reference to the stuff from which it is 
generated: blood and semen. Human beings are understood in these fragments 
as composites of two conflicting elementary forces, wetness and dryness, and 
at first, the one that renders us intelligent is predominated by its opposite due 
to the wetness of our initial substance. After we are born, our substance is still 
soft and malleable, like a solidified cheese. For Nickel, this cheese-analogy 
was one of the reasons to ascribe the text to an imitator, since he considered 
it to be motivated by, but not consistent with, other, similar comparisons in 
authentic Galenic works.?? Das, however, has added several other passages 


121 Cf. Trem. Palp. vit 616 K, where the innate heat in each living being is identified as its 
nature or soul, being a principle of movement. 

122 Cf. Schröder book 111 fragment 2 (pp. 101), on Tim. 76e7—77c5. 

123 Nickel (2002) 75. The comparisons are with De Sem. 11 5,29-30, CMG V 3,1, 186,2—5, where 
the embryo in its first stage of formation is compared to milk that is just beginning to 
curdle, and with De Temp. 11 2, 44, 11-14 Helmreich, 1 578-9 K, where the bones of young 
animals are compared to ‘solidified cheese’. See also infra pp. 165-71 for a discussion of the 
articles by Nickel and Das (2014). 
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in which Galen makes similar comparisons, and concludes that ‘Galen uses 
these metaphors to differentiate levels of moisture in the body*!?* Here, too, 
Nickel’s conclusion might have been somewhat rash. One of the passages 
Nickel refers to for comparison is from Galen’s Mixtures. There, Galen also 
generalizes about the state of newborn animals that have their first composi- 
tion from blood and sperm, ‘substances which are hot and wet’!*5 The context 
is that of blooded animals in general, although the prior discussion has been 
about man in particular. These two substances, blood and sperm, are said to 
enter into a continuous process of drying, which evolves into the construction 
of all the various kinds of homoeomerous bodies and organs while the child is 
in its mother’s womb. Even after the child has been born, it remains ‘extremely 
wet, even in its driest parts, the bones. Galen proceeds now to give a concrete 
example of this: when you eat a young animal that has just been sacrificed, you 
find its flesh to be relatively moist and flabby, and you'll find that even its bones 
resemble ‘solidified cheese'!26 Because of this excess of moisture, baby animals 
are not pleasant to eat. Clearly, Galen is using this particular example because 
in this case we can actually see and taste or chew the flesh and parts of the 
newborn animal and in this manner empirically verify the texture. That does 
not mean, as Nickel seems to think, the comparison does not equally apply 
to human newborns. Both the immediately preceding and following context 
is specifically about human beings and their relative dryness and wetness in 
relation to their age. Neither should the comparison be restricted to the bones 
(which rather serve as an extreme example, being the driest parts), as becomes 
clear when one reads a few pages further, where it is the skin that is compared 
to solidified cheese.!?’ Therefore, the whole passage should be read as treating 
of the substance of blooded animals as such. It shows how Galen's occasional 
remarks in QAM, UP and elsewhere on dryness and wetness in relation to the 
capacities of the (rational) soul, are rooted in his basic physiological ideas on 


124  Das(2014), 4. The additional parallels put forward by Das are: Praen. 114, 11.8-9 ed. Nutton 
(1979); Hipp. Art. xvi11a 597 K; Hipp. Off. Med. xviitb 842 K. She also points out that it 
is important to note that 'set cheese and curdled milk are products of different stages 
of the cheese-making process, which clarifies the continuity of these different parallels, 
and points to a passage in Alim. Fac. (V1 695-99 K), where Galen 'goes into some detail 
in distinguishing d&byaAa, which seems to be a type of yoghurt or cottage cheese, from 
soft (àpouóc), spongy (xabvoc) young cheese, and other older varieties. These products are 
used by Galen in the passages mentioned before, to describe 'the texture or consistency 
of parts of the body in various conditions’. 

125 Temp.1577,16 ff. K. 

126  Temp.15794 ff. K. 

127 Temp. 1 614,910 K. 
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the composition, formation and growth of human beings and indeed blooded 
animals in general. 

In the fragments following Larrain’s fragment 6, the role of relative wetness 
and dryness is further elaborated, particularly in its relation to our rational 
soul. In fragment 7, it becomes clear that the predominance of wetness does 
not only trouble our soul around the time when we are born: 


St Ev TH evyoet póvy ý EmiOvpyntua) evapyds paivetat, wç Cytetobat mótepov 
wç putòv Ñ Gov Hoy 8toucetcou to ÉuBpuov. petà dé tH drroxdyow upod ct 
uécec tty orbc, Aoyucóv SE «t Epyov oby påtar. tovtov dé aitlav elvat pnow 6 
TAdtwv thy ÙypóTNTA Tod cwpLatoc, xot SyAodat TodTO TAV LEV DyLatvovTwr ol 
yeddovtes, x&v 8& dopwototvtwy ol volg bypots mht KatAANpbEvtes, të dv 
Zot xal ó xaoúpevoç ANPapyoc. ob Udvov dé Ertl TOUTWY EvapyAs PaiveTa vap- 
KWONG TE xai dpyóc Y] Aoyixh voy] poc và iioc Evepysias, AAA x&v LEetPlws 
bypavey, Bpaðvtépa pev vofjcot, xatapepopevy dé elc Ürtvov dparaut.!28 


That during pregnancy only the desiderative [soul] is clearly manifest, 
so that it needs to be inquired whether the embryo is governed like a 
plant or already like an animal. After birth something of the spirited soul 
is in it as well, but there is no sight of any rational activity. Plato says that 
the cause of this is the wetness of the body, and of the healthy people 
those that are drunk with wine testify to this, of the unhealthy those who 
are seized by wet affections, from which the so-called lethargy comes. 
But the rational soul clearly appears torpid and idle with regard to its 
proper activities not only with those people, but even when it is moder- 
ately moistened thinking becomes heavier, and it can be seen to descend 
into sleep. 


The first few lines of this fragment depict a gradual development of the three 
souls starting with the embryo. This schema, including the question whether 
the embryo, since it is governed by the desiderative soul only, should be 
considered a plant or an animal, is familiar from Galen’s genuine work. We 
also find it in the Greek fragments of his Timaeus commentary published by 
Daremberg and Schróder.?? The idea that Plato ascribed the lack of rational- 
ity in newborns to the wetness of their substance is also familiar by now and 


128 Fr7, ed. Larrain. 

129 Cf. Das (2013) 17 ff., Wilberding (2014) on Galen’s views on this issue and interpretation of 
this particular passage; Long (1982), Tieleman (1991), Gourinat (2008) on this same issue 
in Stoicism. 
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can be found, as we have noted, in QAM and Galen’s Compendium, as well as in 
some of the other fragments collected by Larrain (see below). Here, however, 
the author also takes another step, by going beyond the context of generation. 
First, the author claims that the lack of understanding due to predominant 
wetness can also be found in some extreme physical conditions, namely in 
the case of drunkenness or lethargy. Then, he continues to state that even a 
moderate increase in wetness can already hinder one’s rational capacities and 
induces sleep. This is an important step; whereas Galen’s Compendium merely 
used the river-metaphor to make relative wetness and dryness into the causes 
of understanding or lack thereof departing from the state of the newborn, this 
fragment also specifies how the strife between these elemental qualities of our 
substance determines our capacities for understanding throughout our life. 

As we noted above, in QAM Galen also generalizes the causal role of dryness 
and wetness with respect to understanding, so that it has a wider application 
than the context of generation: 


GAN’ elite bypdtys Lev voto EpyaCetat, Enpdtys dé cüvecty, Y) Lev xpa Enpd- 
TNS xpo epydCetat cüvecty, Y 8’ exipixtos bypdtytt Toooðtov dpatpnoet THC 
tEAElac ouvécews, cov Exowwwvyce bypdty tos. Tivos obv Ovytob wou ToLodtov 
TAU A OLPOV DYPOTHTOS, WaTEP TÀ THY dioxpov; obðevòç Odd’ &yyüc Wat’ o08€ 
avvecews dixpag eyyb¢ ott cua Ovyntod Cwov, mavta 8’ Honeo bypdttos 
otto xal dvoiag petexet.!30 


If, then, wetness brings about mindlessness, and dryness understand- 
ing, then extreme dryness brings about extreme understanding, while 
a dryness mixed with wetness will take away from perfect understand- 
ing to precisely that extent to which it partakes of wetness. And indeed, 
which mortal animal’s body is of such a sort as to be without any share of 
wetness - like the bodies of the stars? There is none which is even close 
to this. And so too there is no body of a mortal animal which is close to 
extreme understanding; but all partake of mindlessness too just as they 
partake of wetness. 
tr. SINGER, slightly modified 


Here, the degree to which a given body partakes of wetness is said to determine 
the degree to which it lacks 'perfect understanding: Given the fact that no mor- 
tal animal is without any share in wetness, this kind of understanding is not to 
be found among them, though it is present in the stars, which are apparently 


130 QAM 4315-44,2 Müller (1v 781-2 K). 
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completely devoid of wetness. In UP, too, we find this vertical hierarchy in 
which wetness predominates the substances on earth, hindering the develop- 
ment of their intellectual capacities, while it is inferred from the dryness of 
the heavenly bodies that they must be supremely intelligent.!?! Although it is 
rather long, it is useful to quote the passage in full: 


AAN duws Evtadoa patvetat voc Tig dpixvovpevos Ex TOV dvo opto, & xoi 
Ocacapév Tivi napayppa SavudCew emepyeta Td xdXXoc Tfj; odatas, NAtov 
TEATOV xoi pdAtota, wet’ adTOV dE GEAHvNG, Elta TOV doTépwr, èv olc Elxdc, 
dow nép ¿oti xal H To owuaToç ovata xabapwtepa, TooodTW Kal TOV vobV 
&vouxely TOAD TOÔ Kata TA yha Twat BeXric te xal dxpiBéotepov. Órtou 
yàp ev Avi xai BopBdpw xai TEeApact xai puroic xai KapTOTS CHTOMEVOIS SWS 
eyytyvetat Cha bavpactyy Eyovta THV EvdetEw tod xatacxevdoavtos adta vod, 
tt xph vopitety ert TOV divo owuåtwv; isetv 8' ott vod pow xol xaT’ adbtods 
tous avOpwmoug Evvoncavta TTAdtwva xai “AptototeAy xal “Innapyov xoi 
"Aoyiundny xai moods &Moug ToLobtous. ddr’ odv év DopBópo Tocobtw — 
tl yap dv AAO ctc eot TO cvyxelpievov Ex TAPXBV aiuatog TE xol PASY MATOS 
xoi xoAfjc aves xal peratwng — &rtytyverot voüc mepittdc, moony tive yer} 
voile adtod Thv dmepoyny elvan xad’ HAtov Y) aeAx vvv Ñ Twa TAY &otépwy;!32 


But even here some intelligence appears to be reaching us from the bod- 
ies above, and the beauty of their substance forces anyone that sees 
them to be amazed at once, that of the sun first and foremost, that of 
the moon after that, and next that of the stars, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that the intelligence that dwells in them is exactly that much 
better and sharper than that in the earthly bodies as the substance of 
their body is purer. For when in mud and slime, in marshes, and in rot- 
ting plants and fruits animals are engendered which yet bear a marvelous 
indication of the intelligence constructing them, what must we think of 
the bodies above? But you can see the nature of the intelligence in man 
himself when you consider Plato, Aristotle, Hipparchus, Archimedes and 
many others like them. When a surpassing intelligence comes into being 
in such slime — for what else would one call a thing composed of fleshes, 
blood, phlegm, and yellow and black bile? — how great must we consider 
the pre-eminence of the intelligence in the sun, moon, and stars? 


tr. MAY 


131 Cf. Frede (2003) 116 ff., who also refers to the similarities with the Pseudo-Aristotelian De 
Mundo. 
132 UP II 446,12—447,8 Helmreich (1v 358-9 K). 
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Clearly, in this passage towards the end of up, Galen points to the relative wet- 
ness of human beings as a hindrance to the development of their intellectual 
capacities.!33 Whereas in QAM he stated that a being is removed from perfect 
understanding to the degree that it partakes of wetness, now we read that the 
heavenly bodies are that much more intelligent as their substance is purer, 
ie. more like fire. Given the recurrence of this idea in various works, it makes 
no sense to put passages such as these aside by appealing to the rhetorical 
context of the epode of UP or QAM in general. In these passages, Galen is re- 
establishing the physiological basis of the psychic over against — presumably 
mostly Platonist — opponents. One important difference between these pas- 
sages from Galen's attested work and Larrain's fragment 7, however, is that in 
the former the wetness and dryness are always attributed to the human body, 
whereas in the last sentence of Larrain's fragment it is predicated of the ratio- 
nal soul itself. In this sense, the author of Larrain's fragment seems to go a step 
further than Galen does in his attested works (as far as I can see), attributing 
specific elemental qualities to soul itself. We will come back to this issue in the 
discussion of some of Larrain's other fragments below. 

We noticed how, in Galen's interpretation of the Timaeus, the causal role 
that relative dryness and wetness plays with regard to rational capacity, is 
rooted in the metaphor of the river that Plato uses for the description of the 
incarnation of the soul, or in more Galenic terms: for the phase of generation, 
of the embryo and the newborn. However, both in Larrain's fragment 7 and in 
some of Galen's attested works, as we have seen, this theme is taken beyond the 
context of generation alone. In fragment 7, particularly, the state of the new- 
born is compared to a state of inebriation, the implication being that drinking 
wine wets the substance of the soul. Also, the predominance of wetness is said 
to cause sleep. Both of these points are paralleled by an important testimony 
found in Al-Rhazi supposedly pertaining to the first book of Galen's commen- 
tary on the Timaeus and added to the commentary fragments by Schroder as 
an excerpt from the first book. Let us have a look at the Latin translation pro- 
vided in Schróder's edition: 


133 Cf. Frede (2003) 18: ‘Galen here is presupposing that the elements themselves are ranked 
according to purity in the following order: fire, air, water, earth, and that accordingly bod- 
ies mixed from them are, depending on the proportion of the different elements in the 
mixture, more or less pure, terrestrial bodies being the most impure because of the large 
proportion of water and earth they contain. He may also assume that the elements them- 
selves come in purer or less pure forms. In any case, the heavenly bodies will consist of 
particularly pure fire and hence will be the purest, first among them the sun. Thus the sun 
will be the most intelligent. 
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Dixit Timaeus in primo libro suo: constituerunt medici et physici certam 
dietam hominibus qua non multiplicetur sanguis in eis, quod multiplica- 
tion humiditatum in corporibus administrat defectum in intellectu. Et 
signum ad hoc est, quod multotiens invenimus quod illi quorum humi- 
ditas multiplicatur sunt ebetes et lenti et somni profundi et melancholici 
et moventur in eis egritudines quibus deficit eorum ingenium, et quo- 
niam cerebrum humectatur, deficit eorum ingenium sicut accidit in 
ebrietate.!94 


In his first book Timaeus says: doctors and natural philosophers have set 
up a certain diet for men so that the amount of blood in them is not 
increased, because increase of wetness in bodies causes weakness in 
intellect. And an indication of this is that, often we have found that those 
in whom wetness is increased are obtuse and sluggish and sleep immod- 
erately and are melancholic and mental illnesses are troubling them that 
make their natural intellectual capacity fail, and since the brain is moist- 
ened, their natural intellectual capacity fails just as if they are inebriated. 


This text is particularly important because it is considered an excerpt from 
the first book of Galen's commentary and shows great resemblance to what 
is discussed in Larrain's fragments, particularly fragments 7-12, as Larrain has 
noted himself.!35 

As we see more often in the Arabic tradition, Galen’s text is simply attributed 
to "Timaeus'?6 Interestingly, it is said here that doctors and natural philoso- 
phers have established diets to regulate the predominance of wetness in the 
body, since wetness decreases intellectual capacity. Of course, these particular 
thoughts on diet are not found in Plato's Timaeus, but we do find them, notori- 
ously, in Galen's QAM;!?? so it should not surprise us to find them in his Timaeus 
commentary as well. Schróder thought Al-Rhazi’s testimony pertains to Tim. 
43a4-44b1, which is also where Galen's beloved river-metaphor is introduced. 
This makes sense if we compare the passages from UP and QAM cited above:!38 
departing from this river-metaphor Galen develops an opposition between 
wetness and dryness that amounts to a rewriting of the Platonic struggle 
between soul and body. In this passage, the traditional themes of sleep and 


134 Schröder (1934) 2-3. 

135 Larrain (1992) 8. 

136 Das (2013) 94-5. 

137 QAM 67,2316 (IV 807-8 K). 

138 QAM 4315-44,2 Müller (1v 781-2 K); UP 11 446,12-447,8 Helmreich (1v 358-9 K). 
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inebriation are added. It is also noted that mental illnesses causing damage to 
rational capacities can result from excessive moisture and that an increase of 
blood implies an increase in wetness. To all of this, again, there are parallels 
in Galen's work. The predominant wetness of blood is well attested throughout 
Galen's work. As we have seen in Case-Study 11, in HNH Galen considers blood 
to be the cause of ‘simplicity and artlessness’, which corresponds to the cor- 
relation between the increase of blood and decrease of intellectual capacities 
here due to the wetness of blood.!3? Schróder points to a passage in Galen's 
commentary on the Hippocratic Aphorisms (Hipp. Aph.), where it is said that 
those who are drunk with wine lisp because their brain becomes soaked by an 
excess of wetness, and that their brain is weighed down (Bopuvopévov) because 
of this excess.^? The idea seems to be that the same symptom of lisping can 
be caused both by a natural local excess of moisture and an excess caused by 
temporal inebriation. Besides lisping, another symptom that inebriation and 
excessive wetness of the brain share, is the dysfunctioning of normal rational 
capacities. 

We find a similar comparison between inebriation and mental illness based 
on an excess of wetness as their common aspect in Galen's commentary on 
the Hippocratic Epidemics (Hipp. Epid.), where he discusses an affliction called 
‘xpa’, which is a kind of lethargy. Both excess of wetness and coldness are said 
to cause this condition: 


TOMaxIG MEV yàp LYPOTHT TOMA Tod MEW TOV aicbytixod Loptov, xad’ 6 xoi 
tov Ünvov ópOGc ’AptototeAns Ecce yivópevov, Érrecot KALA, xo&dmep évlotc 
TOV LebvabEevtwy yivetat, roMdxiç dé Sid pdvyy PvE, Zot ð’ Ste xal Bt’ duo 
tadta ovuninte Balòs xai xwpatwon¢ revoc, dd xod dt’ dppwotiav duvd- 
MEws Y Torvt yivetat 8t&Osctc, oUt HON vexpouperng adTI}c, ac inypuéva 
TÀ PAE~apa pvAdttety uy 90votoOou 4t 


For often coma follows upon an excess of moisture of the primary organ 
of perception, according to which Aristotle has correctly shown sleep also 
arises, just as it happens with some of those who are intoxicated, though 
often it comes about by coldness only; and when it is both of these, a 
heavy and lethargic sleep occurs, but such a state also arises because of 
a deficiency of power, such as when the power has already died out, so 
that it is not possible to keep the eyelids raised up. 


139 HNH Mewaldt 51,9 (xv 97 K); see infra Case-Study 11, p. 156. 
140 Hipp. Aph. XVIIIA 52 K. 
141 Hipp. Epid. XVIIA 540 K. 
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Thus, the association of predominant wetness with lack of intelligence and 
with sleep, as well as the examples of drunkenness and lethargy, both found 
in Larrain’s fragment 7, are well attested in Galen’s genuine works (we will 
return to the notion of lethargy below, in the discussion of fragment 9). In 
this last quotation, ‘coldness only’ was added as an alternative cause for the 
same symptoms. This is paralleled by, among many others, a passage in book 
111 of Galen's The Affected Places (Loc. Aff), where he goes into these matters 
somewhat more elaborately. There, damage in memory and the capacity for 
reasoning (6 Aoyıopòç), as well as lethargy and *xápoc' (an affection of deep 
sleep), are all associated with predominant coldness of the homoeomerous 
parts constituting the brain.4? In general, Galen remarks, ‘one can see that 
cold weakens the mental activities’. Cooling of the head causes somnolence 
and purging phlegm, one of the wet humours, can relieve ‘heaviness of the 
head’. Heating, on the other hand, leads to sleeplessness, and ‘warm and bili- 
ary diseases’ are said to cause lack of sleep and even delirium and phrenitis, 
the same condition mentioned in Larrain’s fragment 8. We also find the notion 
that infants are ‘drowsy’ due to their predominant wetness and that the older 
become sleepless because of the predominant dryness of the mixture of their 
brain. Galen concludes that in ‘rendering the soul inactive’ moisture is the 
second strongest cause and coldness is the first.43 Of course, these two are 
related, since if heat is more predominant, the moisture will dissipate and a 
substance will become dry. Here we can see that the effect of wetness on the 
rational capacities attributed to newborns, is embedded in a larger physiologi- 
cal framework of which drunkenness and diseases such as lethargy are part. In 
Larrain’s fragment 12, the author takes the notion of the river Lethé, the river 
of forgetfulness from which the souls drink before their reincarnation accord- 
ing to Plato, as an allegorical reference to the wetness of newborns in the same 
vein as Galen’s reading of the river-metaphor from the Timaeus (using also the 
same verb aivittec@at).44 The author relates the notions of lethargy and 
the mythical river Lethé to one another, while both are explained in terms of 
predominant wetness hindering rational capacities such as memory.'^5 


142 Loc. Aff. vin 160 K ff. 

143 Loc. Aff. vini 162,810 K. 

144 Larrain Fr 12,913: xat got Soxodaw Thv bypdtyta TabTHY ol t'Aotóvarcot TAY Beodóywy aivittE- 
aou TÒ THS ANONG Toa qdtoxovrec TİVE TAS Poxacs EvdoupLevac TH THMATI uecá SE THY TOWTHY 
yévecty d&ypt yews ecxcrtov Enpdtepov Exvtod yivetat TÒ CHUA, TOUTECTIV AÙTA TA cceped LdPLO’. 

145 See also on lethargy the testimony from Thabit Ibn Qurrah, translated in Larrain’s edi- 
tion (188): ‘Es sagte Galen im ‘Timayus’ bei seinem Kommentar zum Wort des Platon: 
‘Die beiden feuchten Mischungen sind das Blut und das Phlegma, die, wenn sie im 
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All of this corresponds well to Galen’s interpretation of the Timaeus in QAM, 
which we have discussed above. However, it is not simply the case that dry- 
ness and heat are beneficial to intellectual capacity per se, while wetness and 
coldness are detrimental per se. An excess in heat can, likewise, cause serious 
impairment of the intellectual capacities, but more in the sense of an overload 
that leads to a phrenetic or delirious state, i.e. a state characterized by a kind of 
overload of activity. In the words of Jouanna: 'So change to the mixtures of the 
brain towards an excess of either heat or cold produces contrasting effects on 
the intellectual faculties, either delirious excitement or the numbing of intel- 
ligence and memory’.!#6 Jouanna has shown that Galen's descriptions of the 
effects of humoural mixture on the intellectual capacities in QAM are close 
to those of some Hippocratic writings. In The Sacred Disease, excess of bile (a 
dry humour) is said to cause an agitated madness, while excess of phlegm (a 
wet humour) causes a calm madness. In Regimen, the relative predominance of 
fire or water is said to increase or decrease intelligence respectively.!*” Jouanna 
has also argued that Galen draws on an extensive tradition for the idea that 
the intellectual capacities of our soul can and need to be improved through 
dietary regime, exercise and choice of climate — i.e. through influencing one's 
mixture.^? I would merely add to this that Galen (as well as the author of 
Larrain's fragments) through his somatising interpretation of Plato's Timaeus, 
is concerned to give this tradition a firmer physiological and philosophical 
grounding by anchoring it in his favourite philosophical authority. 


Kórper in groBen Mengen vorhanden sind, den Betroffenen dumm, faul und schlafrig 
machen. Ebenso leidet der Betroffene, wenn sich die beiden Gallen im Kórper vermeh- 
ren, an Schaflosigkeit und kórperlicher Unruhe. Mann nimmt ein Heilmittel gegen diese 
Schwäche zu Hilfe, unter Berücksichtigung des Heilmittels gegen ‘LyTRGS’ «jGapyoc», 
d.i. die kalte Himhautentzündung. 

146 Jouanna (20092) 197. 

147 Jouanna (20092) 197 ff; see, e.g. Regimen 1, 35,50—60: ‘If in any case fire receive a power 
inferior to that of water, such a soul is of necessity slower, and persons of this type are 
called silly’. (tr. Jones) ‘Silly’ translates YjA(0tot the same word Galen uses in HNH Mewaldt 51 
(xv 97 K), discussed below, to describe the effect of blood on the soul; 35,70-8o: '... fol- 
lowing such a regimen will make such men more healthy and intelligent. But if the fire 
should be mastered to a great extent by the water in the soul, we have then cases of what 
are called by some ‘senseless’ people, and by others ‘grossly stupid’. Now the imbecility 
of such inclines to slowness ...’ (tr. Jones); in 35,80—90 the fire in the soul is also related 
to perception: ‘But if the power of the water prove insufficient, and the fire have a pure 
blend, the body is healthy, and such a soul is intelligent [qpóvipoc], quickly perceiving 
without frequent variations the objects that strike it’. (tr. Jones) 

148 Jouanna (20092) 203. 
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We find another interesting passage in this regard in the so-called Character 
Traits (extant only in Arabic). At the outset of the work, Galen states that he 
will ignore the questions on what it is that makes thought, anger and desire 
come about, and whether these things are called different souls, parts of the 
soul or different capacities of a single substance. Typically, Galen wants to 
discuss more practical matters in this work and stay away from difficult theo- 
retical issues discussed elsewhere (he refers to PHP). Nonetheless, on the next 
page he proceeds to explain that, in his view, the essence of the strength of the 
spirited soul is identified as innate heat: 


The essence of this strength, which enables someone to act patiently 
and steadfastly is, as far as I can see, innate heat, for the more powerful 
the movement of the innate heat, the more someone moves. Just as cold 
produces laziness, immobility and weakness, so heat produces energy, 
movement, and the strength to act. That is why the beginning of youth 
and wine arouse movement and power, while old age and chilling drugs 
produce laziness and weakness; they lead, in time, to the annihilation of 
actions and movements.!49 


Asinother works cited above, coldness and wetness (this time particularly cold- 
ness, but again, they are related) are associated with degeneration, weakness 
and immobility, while dryness and hotness are associated with the opposite. In 
all passages cited, this association clearly has a strong causal sense. Likewise, 
in QAM Galen states that a higher quantity of heat in the heart (the seat of the 
spirited soul) makes one more ‘manic and sharp-spirited’ while a higher quan- 
tity of coldness makes one ‘lethargic, heavy and slow to move'!*? Thus, it seems 
that even in a work such as the Character Traits, which is emphatically about 
ethical philosophy and shuns the difficult theoretical discussion on what soul 
itself is, the same underlying schema that comes to the fore in QAM and Galen's 
interpretation of the Timaeus is also at work. In this underlying schema, the 
qualities that are associated with the lower realm of the cosmos, wetness and 
coldness, are considered to cause passivity of the soul, while the qualities that 
are associated with the heavenly bodies, dryness and hotness, are considered 
to cause activity of the soul. 


149 Character Traits, ed. Singer (2013) 140 (27 Kraus), tr. Daniel Davies. 
150 QAM 63,29—-64,2 Müller (Iv 804 K) tr. Singer. 
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In uP we also saw the humours associated with the wetness of the lower 
realms.*! In Al-Rhazi’s testimony, however, it was blood in particular, appar- 
ently because of its predominant wetness. Since the various elementary 
qualities each have their specific relations to specific psychic capacities, it 
would make sense if the four humours too, being composed of different mix- 
tures of the elementary qualities, accordingly relate differently to the exercise 
of psychic capacities. Indeed, an important passage from HNH, which we also 
cited in Case-Study 11, shows that Galen took this into account: 


got O& xal Érepóc TIG Aóyoc PudIKds où cUIxpdy Exwv MIBaVdTYTA, KAO" öv eic 
708v enityndelwv yeveow ol véccotpsc dnodelxvuvtat youol xprjctpot. TPoATO- 
elka 8& yor) dA ev adTH tals tod cdwyatos xpdeascty Emdpevar Tà TÄS burs 
Hoy, nepi o0 xai nutv EtépwOt yeypartat. todtov Tolvuv dmoxetpévon TO pev Ed 
xal cuvetov ev TH puy Sta Tov yoAWSy yupòv £ccou, TO O’Edpatov xoi BéBarov 
Std Tov pLEAayyortxdy, tò 8’ drrAody xod MALELWTEPOV Std TO ator ...152 


There is also another physical account which has no little plausibility, 
according to which the four humours are proved to be effective in the 
generation of the dispositions which are appropriate to them. In it we 
first need to establish that the dispositions of the soul are consequent 
upon the mixtures of the body, about which we have written elsewhere. 
On this basis, sharpness and intelligence in the soul will exist as a result 
of the bilious humour, stability and firmness as a result of the melan- 
cholic, simplicity and artlessness as a result of the blood ...!53 


This passage clearly refers to QAM (xotg Tod Towpatos xpdosaty EMdUEVEA xà THC 
Voyf HOn, nepi ob xal nuty EtépwOt yéypantat). The bilious humours are consid- 
ered the drier two of the four humours, while blood and phlegm are the wetter 
ones. Hence, the ordering in which the drier humour increases the intellectual 
capacity, and the wetter humour reduces it, corresponds to the passages cited 


151 See the passage quoted above, uP 11 446,12—447,8 Helmreich (1v 358-9 K), more particu- 
larly 447,4—6. 

152 HNH Mewaldt 51,9-16 (xv 97 K). 

153 Tr. Hankinson (forthcoming), modified. I think it is better to not translate ?9oc here as 
'state of character, since the examples Galen gives cannot successfully be placed in the 
traditional category of ‘character’, i.e. in the lower part of the soul as opposed to the 
rational part (Galen also often uses the word this way). Rather, the examples include 
the functioning of the rational soul (in fact they relate most to this part), which is why I 
choose to translate with the more formal and general term ‘dispositions’. 
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above on the causal relation between relative dryness or wetness and intel- 
ligence. It is also noteworthy that the examples that Galen gives here seem to 
particularly relate to the rational capacities. 

This passage from HNH compares well to the next text-fragment in Larrain’s 
edition, fragment 8: 


ct Tò atua xai tò pàtypa dv TAcovdowal mote xoà TO CHUM, Bpaðeiç xoi 
vobpovds xoi drrvardoug &motedobaw, Worep náv adbENDelans THs xoAfc dhypu- 
tvot te xal ppovtiotai yivovtat xod el àpétpws adéryMein, ppevetixoi.!54 


That blood and phlegm, whenever they excessively increase throughout 
the body, bring about slowness and sluggishness and sleepiness, just as 
when the bile is increased, they become wakeful and deep thinkers again, 
and when it is increased excessively, [they become] phrenetic. 


Unfortunately, there seem to be some textual problems with this fragment. The 
word gpevetixdc is not attested for Galen and barely attested for any other texts. 
However, forms of gpevitixds, with iota instead of epsilon, are found rather 
regularly in Galen and the Hippocratic corpus. Besides that, the part ‘Beadets 
xal vwðpoùç xai brvwdouc’ does not make sense grammatically, since the three 
adjectives are not congruent with each other. Unfortunately, Larrain does not 
go into these problems and as we mentioned before, all of Larrain’s fragments 
were marked with an obelus in the manuscript. Whether these issues can be 
explained in terms of errors or deviations by a scribe taking excerpts from 
Galen’s actual commentary, or whether a different explanation is needed, I do 
not know. In this fragment too, however, the resemblance to Galen’s attested 
works is obvious. Furthermore, Larrain found a translation of this fragment in 
Thabit Ibn Qurrah (gth century), in which it is ascribed to Galen’s commentary 
on Plato's Timaeus.!55 

From our comparison of Larrain's fragments 4-8 with Galen's attested work, 
we can at least conclude the following: the somatising interpretation of the 
Timaeus, through the introduction of the causal relation between relative dry- 
ness or wetness and rational capacities, corresponds both to passages from 
Galen's work on humoural theory and to his notion that psychic capacities are 
dependent on the mixtures of elemental qualities. We find it supported by pas- 
sages from works such as UP, QAM, Loc. Aff, Temp., HNH, as well as Galen's 


154 Fr8, ed. Larrain. 
155 Larrain (1992) 79-80, 188; Arnzen (2012) 222-3; I quoted Larrain’s translation above, 
note 522. 
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Compendium and the testimonies on the first book of his Timaeus commen- 
tary. It is unavoidable to conclude that the author of these fragments was, at 
least, thoroughly familiar with Galen's work and in strong agreement with it. 
Additionally, they discuss the same topics as Galen apparently discussed in the 
first book of his Timaeus commentary. As we have seen, the correspondences 
go much further than a resemblance to a few passages of major Galenic works 
such as PHP and uP (as it may appear from Nickel’s article). Moreover, despite 
some textual oddities, I have so far not found anything speaking strongly against 
Larrain’s conclusions, however confident they may have been in themselves. 


4.3 The Soul as a Dry and Hot Substance That Exudes Light 
Besides the Hippocratic tradition discussed by Jouanna and briefly referred 
to above, another clear precedent for these views on the relation between 
elemental qualities and rational capacity, is Heraclitus, who Galen also refers 
to in this context.156 

In several of the extant fragments, Heraclitus associates a dry state of the 
soul with intelligence and a moist state with drunkenness, stupidity and death. 
Kahn says, in his commentary on the fragment in which Heraclitus calls the 
dry soul a ray or beam of light, wisest and best (crx in his edition, n8 DK): 
"This gives a new dimension to Heraclitus' doctrine of the soul: just as mois- 
ture weakens the soul so that it may perish into water, so dryness strengthens 
and improves it to the point where it may be purified as light (not fire)’!57 
Heraclitus relates the good state of the soul to the light of the heavenly bodies 
and Kahn points to the roots of this notion in pre-Socratic cosmology, which 
separates the upper and lower realms of the cosmos in terms of their respec- 
tive elemental qualities: ‘This conception is deeply rooted both in the language 
of early Greek poetry and in the theories of pre-Socratic philosophy. In poetic 
terms CIX defines the best condition of the psyche as a kind of aither, not fire 
as such but the clear and luminous upper sky, as contrasted with the murky 
and moist lower aer, comprising haze, mist, and cloud’15® In another frag- 
ment, Heraclitus relates a wet soul to inebriation, youth and faulty perception, 
all themes we have encountered in Galen's interpretation of the Timaeus as 
well.5? In Larrain's fragment 9, the author also refers to Heraclitus’ notion of 
the dry soul being wise, as we shall see below. 


156 QAM 47,9318 Müller (1v 786 K). 

157 Kahn (1979) 247; fragment cix: 'oby? Exp?) ivy), copwtaty xod dptoty’. 
158 Kahn (1979) 247. 

159 Kahn (1979) fr cvi. 
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The river-metaphor of the Timaeus and its connotation of the flux of becom- 
ing is easily associated with Heraclitus.!6? It is no coincidence that Galen refers 
to Heraclitus in QAM right after he has discussed it. Apparently, the idea of flux 
represented by the river is related by Galen to the notion of the wet soul and 
thereby contrasted to the soul that is dry and fiery. In a way, the contrast of flux 
and stability as we find it in Plato, is maintained in Larrain's fragments with 
the notion of the two kinds of movements, one of which is round and continu- 
ously the same, i.e. stable, while the other is linear and goes in all directions, 
ie. more chaotic and never the same. As we shall see, these two motions are 
determined by the relative dryness or wetness of the moving substance, which 
makes them either more or less like divine movements. 

The characterization of the upper and lower realms in terms of different ele- 
mental qualities and the association of soul and intelligence with the qualities 
of the heavenly bodies, is something we have seen before in several of Galen's 
works, and which we find also in the longest fragment we have of his commen- 
tary on the Timaeus. This is the second Greek fragment in Schréder’s edition, 
supposedly pertaining to 76e7—77c5 of Plato's Timaeus, in which Galen divides 
the elements in more ‘material’ and more ‘active’ ones: 


... wpe dé Mov & Aéyer nepil TAV npaypåtwv abtayv Evoa qoi THY Cory 
Hua év nupi xai mvebpati xat’ dvdyxny elvat. tTeTTAPwV yàp SvTwV exotyelov, 
&E Ov h yeveotc Tots yevntots éott, yo xod mupdc Udatdc te xal dépos, Sti Tov- 
TWV TH LEV DAIKWTEPA yf Te xal BSwp toti, TA è Spactinwtepa xal uidet. ev 
toic Cworg mop te xal mvedpa, oxEdov rac wpordyntatt ...161 


... we see that he speaks more of the matters at hand themselves where 
he says that our life necessarily consists in fire and pneuma. For there are 
four elements, from which the coming-to-be of generated beings comes 
about, namely from earth, fire, water and air, and almost everybody 
agrees that of those earth and water are the more material, while fire and 
pneuma are the more active, particularly in the living beings ... 


The extent to which Galen here stays true to the Platonic text is debatable. He 
quotes Plato with a slight variation: Plato's Timaeus has ‘my 8£ Coy ev nupi xoi 
mveduatt ovveBatvev ¿č daveeyuns éxew adt@’ for Galen's thv Gwnv vuv &v mvpi 
xoi mvevpati xat’ &veryxyv evo. Dependent upon translation, these could mean 
the same. For example, Zeyl translates Plato's text as 'Of necessity, however, 


160 Cf Mansfeld (1967) 21 ff. 
161 Schröder (1934) 10-11. 
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it came about that he [i.e. the newly created human being] lived his life sur- 
rounded by fire and air’. In that case, the fire and air that are wasting the human 
being away are not considered innate to the human being, but rather part of 
its surroundings. Because of the surroundings of the human being gnawing 
away at it, it must acquire nourishment to add new substance to itself. This is 
why the gods made plants. Galen seems to read this sentence differently than 
Zeyl does, saying rather that our life (itself) consists in fire and air. While both 
readings seem possible to me, dependent also on the wider interpretation of 
the text, it is also clear that the way Galen quotes Plato fits his general reading 
of the Timaeus, which emphasizes a schema of opposition between wetness 
and coldness or earth and water on the one hand, and dryness and hotness 
or air and fire on the other hand. Thus, this opposition is also what Galen 
proceeds to refer to as the explanation for Plato's words: earth and water are 
more material, while fire and air are more active. It is said in the Timaeus itself 
that fire is made up of the smallest particles and can therefore pass through 
the other elements.!6? In that sense, as an interpreter of Plato one might be 
justified in calling fire less material than the other three. However, the strong 
opposition between active and material elements or qualities, with life belong- 
ing exclusively to one of the two opposites, is certainly Galen's own projection, 
familiar from what we have seen before. Again, this is also in line with Galen's 
humoural theory, in which the humour that is most like the heavenly bodies 
(i.e. most fiery) is also the humour that is most active or causes activity to the 
greatest extent. This is yellow bile, a humour that tends to move upwards and 
that Galen associates with intelligence.!63 

These thematics from the Timaeus also recur in a passage on innate heat in 
Galen's On Tremors, which we mentioned earlier. Notably, Galen also refers to 
Heraclitus in there. He explains the phenomenon of ‘rigor’ (tò pryobv), a pain- 
ful chill accompanied by irregular shock and agitation, as an affection of our 
‘natural heat’ (n&ĝðoç tod xatà qóctv 0gppj00).16* Interestingly, Galen then says 
that ‘nature’ and ‘soul’, are nothing other than this natural heat (xai ý ye qóctc 
xai h puxy ovdev do Ñ todt’ ctw), and that we should understand this heat as 
a self-moving and eternally moving substance (obctav adtoxivytov te xat cetxt- 
vytov). Galen must have the Platonic definition of the soul from the Phaedrus 
in mind here, which he knew very well, as we have seen in Case-Study 11. Here 


162 Tim. 55e-56e, 78a. 

163 HNH 46,5 ff. Mewaldt (xv 35 K), 50,23-4 Mewaldt (xv 96 K), 51,9338 Mewaldt (xv 97 K); 
Nat. Fac. 11 9, 11135 K; Hipp. Elem. 154,5-6 De Lacy (1 506 K); PHP V, 502,23 De Lacy (v 676 
K); Hipp. Aph. Xv11B 667 K. See also infra, Case-Study tv, p. 307 ff. 

164 Trem. Palp. vit 614. 
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we have one of the elemental qualities — one that is specifically associated 
with the substances of the heavenly bodies — defined in the same terms as the 
Platonic soul. Moreover, this occurs in the context of a rather practical discus- 
sion of a specific medical condition, not in a context of tentative speculating. 
This corresponds to the observed tendency of a somatisation of Plato's notion 
of soul that has a strong point of departure in the Timaeus. And indeed, in this 
passage from On Tremors, Galen brings up the same issue of the increase and 
decrease of heat, in terms that are reminiscent of the passage around 77a in 
the Timaeus (the same passage to which Galen's commentary from our last 
quotation pertains). He says that, since the innate heat continuously moves, 
there must be both an inward as well as an outward motion of innate heat 
that succeed each other, if a living being is to persist. Should the heat only 
move inward, the living being would become immobile; should it only move 
outward, the heat would become dispersed and the living being would perish 
as well. Therefore, it rather remains constantly in motion ‘now quenched and 
now kindled, as Heraclitus said'165 Now we can see also how Galen reads the 
passage from the Timaeus and understand his commentary better: 
KATA MEV TOV TPATOV Adyov Tod Epo, Todt’ Eott adTOKivyToV adTOD, Kal Tov- 
tou pota delta mpd tds £vepysloc- peycAnv Ò duws oot ypeiav xal TO 
Puxpov napéyer. MEMUKE yàp TO LEV 0eppóv elc Bros allperbat xal cuumpocd- 
yet adt@ THV Toogyv- et SE uh TO tpuypov EpModwv Eyeveto, xal Ent yhxiotov 
Tpof)xe. yivetat Ò Eumodwv Tò puxpov TH toradty 100 Geppod uivyoet, wo uy 
amoAoItO éxcetvópievov. xívOuvoc yp DT KovPdTHTOS Kal TS MPd¢ TO dvo 
OPES AMOTTHVAL TOV TWUATWV AUTO. AMAA TO ipuxpóv &rréyst TE xal KWAVEL, xal 
THS Ayav tabtyS KIvicEws apatpEel TO cpodpdv.!66 


By reason of its heat, it is self-moved, and very much needs this property 
in order to act. Yet cold too is very useful for it. For heat is accustomed to 
rise up and bring along its nourishment; if cold did not prevent this, it 
would proceed to the greatest heights. But cold does prevent heat from 
moving in this way, and thereby keeps it from dispersing and perishing. 
For there is danger that heat will leave the bodies because of its natural 
lightness and its tendency to move upwards. But the cold checks, hinders, 
and reduces the violence of this excessive motion. 


tr. SIDER AND MCVAUGH 


165 Trem. Palp. vit 617, tr. Sider and McVaugh. 
166 Trem. Palp. vit 617-8 K. 
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Heat naturally moves upward and our heat apparently would do so unhin- 
dered, and perhaps would add itself to the realm of the heavenly bodies, if it 
were not checked by the coldness that is mixed with it and that reduces it and 
keeps it down. Thus, the heat and air Galen mentions in his commentary on 
the Timaeus is our natural heat that is naturally constantly leaving us, moving 
upwards, and creating a constant need for replenishment. This heat, as we saw, 
is itself identified by Galen with our ‘nature’ and ‘soul’. Supposedly, the cold that 
checks it is something else then, something more ‘material’ or something 
that belongs more to the lower cosmic realm. In the same manner, wetness gen- 
erally hinders our psychic activities while dryness makes us more intelligent. 
It is clear that there needs to be a balanced mixture of all four, for Galen, in 
order to have a properly functioning and subsisting human being. However, it 
is also clear that Galen rather often privileges the hot and dry by associating 
it with activity, intelligence and the heavens, while he often portrays the cold 
and wet as mere hindrances with respect to the exercise of our proper activi- 
ties and associates them with passivity, lack of intelligence and the lower part 
of the cosmos. This is still the same paradox that we find so often in Greek phi- 
losophy: man finds his fulfilment in part of himself, while other parts hinder 
this same fulfilment. At the same time, man, as such, cannot be without any of 
these parts: were we fire like the sun, then we would move upwards and leave 
the earth; were we water like the river, we would not know of ourselves. 

This general outlook is also displayed in Larrain’s fragment 9, which shows 
a lot of similarity to the various passages from Galen’s attested work discussed 
above. 

I shall quote it in several parts, since it is a bit longer and requires some 
explanation: 


St tadta pèv latpixck tig dv eot texpnpia tod mhv Aoyvayy puxyv yp 
TWMOTL xepavvuuévyy elc xà obce(ag Evepyelag BAdnteoðar Fewpyntixds dé 
girdcogos Thv aitiav nerpaðeiç cimetv, ó nev adyoetdy thv TH uyhs ooctov 
eivat påoxwy, npóyerpov Tov tfc aitiag SHEL Aoyiopdy, EvavtiwtaTy yàp oy) 
EOTlv f| THC DyYPOTHTOS Pat elc Goov yàp dmoywpel Tij¢ oixeias, cig vocoótov 
xoti TOV evepyelay TAbTYS dpiotato.!67 


That someone might say these medical observations are indications that 
the rational soul is damaged with regard to its proper activities when it is 
mixed with a wet body, and that when a theoretical philosopher is chal- 
lenged to state the cause of this, he would say that the substance of the 


167 Frog, ed. Larrain. 
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soul is of the nature of light and he shall give the common account for 
the cause, namely that, since the nature of wetness is utterly opposed to 
light, it shall be distanced from its activities to the extent that it is away 
from its proper nature. 


This fragment starts out with a challenge to philosophers, which we also find 
in Galen’s attested work: how do you explain the fact that the activities of the 
(rational) soul are hindered due to specific changes in the body?!6? The next 
part is more remarkable, because here the author comes up with a possible 
answer a ‘theoretical philosopher’ would give, and which the author of these 
fragments seems to adhere to as well. This is a somewhat more speculative 
move than what we usually get in Galen’s works. It is not, however, in contra- 
diction with it. After all, the answer consists simply in attributing a specific 
quality to the substance of the soul that is opposed to that of the one that 
hinders the soul’s activity, i.e. wetness. Furthermore, this quality, being ‘of the 
nature of light’ (avyoe184}) is consistent with that of dryness and (innate) heat 
as well as with the characterization of the stars as supremely intelligent, which 
we have found both in Larrain’s fragments and in Galen’s attested work. Finally, 
it has a precedent in the Timaeus itself, where the souls were related to the 
stars as their original dwelling-places.!6? In QAM, Galen seems to have had this 
passage in mind as well, when he interprets wetness as the cause of mindless- 
ness and predicates the extreme dryness that causes perfect understanding 
to the stars.!7° As we noted, he then relates Heraclitus’ aphorism, which he 
cites as ‘a dry ray is the wisest soul’ (ob) noh uy) copwtétn), to the extreme 
intelligence of the stars that are both dry and ‘of the nature of light’ (abyoet- 
detc).17! There are also passages in Galen where he states that the intelligence 
of the heavenly bodies is transmitted through the light they exude. Frede has 
offered an excellent discussion of this subject, noting that ‘Notoriously from 
Plato onwards down to late antiquity the aby) of the sun or of fire is referred 
to again and again in discussions of the soul and in particular of the cognitive 
powers of the soul'!7? As Frede observes, Galen mostly uses the term adbyoet- 
dé¢ in the context of vision and uses it to describe the psychic pneuma that 
is produced in the ventricles of the brain and moves between the brain and 
the eye.!? Katerina Ierodiakonou, in her insightful study of Galen's theory of 


168 See particularly QAM 38-43 Müller (1v 775—783 K). 
169 Tim. 41d-42b. 

170 QAM 4310-44,2 Müller (1v 781-82 K). 

171 QAM 47,938 Müller (1v 786 K). 

172 Frede (2003) 120. 

173 ibidem. 
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vision, has shown how he ‘collects elements from the Platonic, the Aristotelian, 
and the Stoic model, in order to form his own eclectic theory’, in which the 
psychic pneuma functions as a kind of extension of our eye, assimilating 
the air into something similar to itself with the aid of sunlight and thus gather- 
ing data about perceived objects through the observation of colour.!”4 Galen 
considers this psychic pneuma to be of the same character as the light of the 
sun.!?5 Furthermore, in PHP book 7, he suggests that either soul needs to be 
identified with this ‘light-like and ethereal pneuma or the light-like pneuma is 
the vehicle (yn) of the soul.!”6 Typically, Galen does not reach any definite 
conclusion on this subject, except that the pneuma is not likely to be the sub- 
stance of the soul, since the substance would rather dwell in the 'body of the 
brain itself, whereas the pneuma appears to be an instrument moving from 
and to the brain.!”7 It is clear, though, that the psychic pneuma is related to 
the power of cognition and that both are related to the light exuded by the 
heavenly bodies. 

The notion of a vehicle of the soul is also used in Plato's Timaeus, in two 
ways. First, Timaeus states that each soul is assigned to a star as its vehicle, 
and later on in the text the body, or more particularly the head, becomes the 
vehicle for the soul"? These two Platonic characterizations of the vehicle 
correspond to Galen's location of the light-like pneuma in the head, eyes and 
heavenly bodies. Since the sun is not to be identified with the light it exudes, it 
might also make sense, given Galen's comparisons between the brain and the 
sun, that the psychic pneuma that is produced and distributed from the brain, 
is not identical to its source, which would rather be something like the sun, 
i.e. a body of such mixture that it exudes something light-like. Therefore, the 
psychic pneuma should not be considered the substance of the soul, which is 
seated in the brain and rather produces and exudes the pneuma, using it as its 
instrument to extend itself throughout the body and outside of it. In the con- 
text of his theory of vision, Galen holds that this psychic pneuma meets with 
the air in such a manner that the air 'forms one body' with it, or is 'assimilated' 
to it.!”9 The eye uses air as an instrument, in the same manner as the nerve is 


174 lerodiakonou (2014) 235 ff. 

175 Frede (2003) 121; Cf. Sem. 136,7-9 De Lacy (1v 584-5 K); Loc. Aff. VIII 66,9-67,6 K; PHP 
VII 474,3-7 De Lacy (v 642 K); cf. also Plotinus, Enneads 1v, 8, 4. 

176 PHP VII 474,22-9 De Lacy (v 643-4 K); cf. also PHP VII 442,36—443,2 De Lacy (v 606 K), 
where the second option is that the pneuma is the soul’s ‘first home’ rather than its 
vehicle. 

177 PHP VH 442,36-444,1 De Lacy (v 606 K); on pneuma see infra, Case-Study 1, p. 61-4. 

178 Tim. 4id-e, 69c. 

179 PHP VI 460,28-33 De Lacy (v 627 K); Ierodiakonou (2014) esp. 14. 
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an instrument of the brain — as a medium for the psychic pneuma.!®° In his 
Compendium, Galen gives the same abridged and altered version of the theory 
of vision from the Timaeus.!?! 

In Larrain's fragment 18, the author seems to build on this notion of psychic 
pneuma as a corporeal substance that is able, due to its fineness, to penetrate 
other bodies like fire does, but due to its mildness compared to fire, can do so 
without burning or damaging those bodies.!*? The author cites from Timaeus 
58c the passage on the different types of flames. As Larrain remarks, he also 
connects this passage to Timaeus 45b, where Timaeus describes the fire flowing 
through the eyes, which is milder, comparable to the light of day and therefore 
does not burn.!83 In Larrain's fragments 19 and 20, likewise, the pneuma which 
flows through the eyes is called adyoetdé¢ and compared to the light of the sun. 

In fragment 21, the author emphasizes that, if according to Plato himself 
the world-soul stretched itself out through everything, it surely must have 
been pre-eminently present in the sun.!9^ Since our rational soul has some 
likeness to the world-soul, and the world-soul is pre-eminently located in 
the sun, it would make sense if our rational soul is light-like as well and if its 
substance would show some likeness to the substance of a heavenly body like 
the sun.185 The passage from uP that we discussed earlier, on the pre-eminent 
intelligence of the heavenly bodies and the intelligence coming down through 
the air, seems to correspond well to this fragment. The author of Larrain's 
fragments connects this notion of the heavenly bodies — being supremely 
intelligent because of their fiery substance and communicating their intelli- 
gence through the light they exude — with the notion of the light-like pneuma 
that moves between the eyes and the brain and that is described as the primary 
instrument of soul in PHP book vii (a description repeated in Larrain's frag- 
ment 25,3-4)./86 Thus, visual perception and intelligence are strongly linked, 
as in Plato, but with more emphasis on the physiological underpinnings of this 
connection in terms of the light-like substance. This corresponds to the Galenic 
appreciation of dryness and heat as the qualities that increase intelligence and 


180 PHP VII 4603-4 De Lacy (v 626 K), 4743-7 De Lacy (v 642 K). 

181 See the discussion in Das and Koetschet (forthcoming): Galen omits both what could be 
seen as the ‘atomistic elements’ in the account of the Timaeus, such as the notion of the 
‘particles [that] emanate from visible objects and collide with visual rays (67d-e), as well 
as the ‘central comparison between vision and reflection in a mirror (46a-c)’. 

182 Fr18, ed. Larrain. 

183 Larrain (1992) 134; Galen does the same in PHP VII 462,25 ff. De Lacy (v 629-30 K). 

184 Fr 21, ed. Larrain. 

185 And in fact we find such comparisons in Galen, see note 136 above. 

186 PHP VII, 44219-44647 De Lacy (v 604-9 K). 
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that are found pre-eminently in the heavenly bodies.!5? The same idea seems 
to come to the fore in Larrain’s fragment 22 as well, where the interaction of 
the light of the sun and the light-like pneuma from the eyes explains visual 
perception.!58 

If the substance of soul is of the nature of light, then it has to be dry and 
warm, or have a substance that is fiery, like the stars. If the substance of the soul 
were then combined with something that is wet by nature, this combination 
would impede the activities of soul to the extent that its substance would not 
be as it should be in its ‘natural’ state, which seems similar to that of a star or 
heavenly body. Therefore, according to this fragment, the ‘embodiment’ of soul 
as it was depicted with the river-metaphor in the Timaeus, should be under- 
stood in terms of a kind of downward movement of a substance resembling 
the heavenly bodies towards the earth, including the changes it necessarily 
falls prey to on this journey. To step out of the Platonic cosmological frame 
a bit further, we might say: the generation of soul and intelligence on earth 
is dependent on the downward movement of intelligence from the heavenly 
bodies in the form of light, which forms the basis for our capacity of vision, 
cognition and understanding.!9? 

The underlying pattern of thought here seems to be something like the 
following. The heavenly bodies are divine and eternal. Soul bears some resem- 
blance to them with respect to these qualities. Light is the quality that fiery 
heavenly bodies emanate and through which, perhaps, they order events down 
below (day and night, the seasons, growth and decay of living beings). Soul, 
originally a fiery substance that is dry and hot, is exuded from purely dry and 
hot heavenly bodies. It reaches down through the air in the form of light 
and mixes with an earthy substance that is wet and cold. That makes it lose 
some of its power. At the same time, however, it burns up the wet and cold sub- 
stance. Therefore, there must be additions of substance in order to acquire a 
precarious and ephemeral balance between those two opposed qualities, tem- 
porally united in a single substance. However, even if this ephemeral balance is 
acquired, the activities of soul as something that is light-like, are still impeded 
to the extent that it is mixed with a substance opposite to itself, as becomes 


187 Cf. Frede (2003) 120: ‘That Galen assumes a close connection between intelligence, or, 
more generally, cognition, and light, becomes clear if we look at the role light plays in 
Galen's doctrine of cognition’. Ierodiakonou (2014) 242: *... for it is exactly this luminous, 
light-like pneuma which, in line with the principle of like being perceptible by like, allows 
us to perceive and discriminate colours, to see objects, to have cognition, and to acquire 
some kind of understanding* 

188 Fr 22, ed. Larrain. 

189 Cf. Frede (2003) 18-9. 
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clear from the end of the last quotation: ‘... since the nature of wetness is 
utterly opposed to light, it shall be distanced from its activities to the extent 
that it is away from its proper nature’!9° In that sense at least, this schema 
seems to remain faithful to the Platonic notion of the composite of body and 
soul. In those last lines, we can also recognize a basic axiom of Galen’s we have 
referred to earlier, namely that activity is determined by substance (or nature): 
when the substance changes, so does the activity it causes. The phrasing is sim- 
ilar to the passage in UP that we referred to above, where it was said that the 
intelligence of the heavenly bodies is ‘that much better and sharper than that 
in the earthly bodies as the substance of their body is purer'!?! 

Interestingly, the author presents this account as common, or the one that 
is most at hand or readily available (mpdyetpov tov tig aitiaç 8c oet Aoyıopóv). 
This seems to indicate that the notions of soul as something light-like and, 
therefore, that of wetness as something that is opposed to it and that hinders 
the proper activities of soul, were more commonly held or discussed. 

In the next lines of the fragment, Heraclitus is brought in again: 


51d xai xo c dp’ “HpaxxAitov 8oxet AeAéy8ow Enpàt poy copwrdty. xod Sid 
todto Ò) xoi THY 8(otroty ol PiAdcopot xeAevovow Huds ToLetabat ià MoTdTH- 
TOS TE KAİ TOLOTH TOS ESecudtwv ToLabTYS TE xor vocor c. 9? 


And therefore it seems to have been stated also by Heraclitus rightfully: 
the dry soul is wisest. And for this reason also, the philosophers urge us 
to make a diet based on quantity and quality of foods that are such and 
so much. 


The way Heraclitus is quoted here is slightly different than in QAM, but the 
meaning attributed to it is the same: the dry soul is wiser since the rational 
soul is naturally dry.!93 We also find the notion of a specific diet that is condu- 
cive to changing one's substance for the better in order to improve intelligence. 
Al-Rhazi also reports this in the passage we quoted earlier, which Schróder 
and Larrain considered to be on the first book of Galen's commentary. We 
also know it from QAM, where Galen claims to be able to prescribe diets that 
increase intelligence and memory.?^ To take a concrete and practical example: 
in Loc. Aff, Galen suggests that loss of memory is due to cold and wet affections 


190 Fro, ed. Larrain. 

191 UPI 446,16—9 Helmreich (1v 359 K). 

192 Fr 9,8-1, ed. Larrain. 

193 We know there were different variations of this fragment circulating, see Kahn (1979) ad 
locum. 

194 QAM 67,2-16 (IV 807-8 K). 
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of the head, and should be treated by prescribing substances that warm and 
dry the head.!% Under the assumption that the relative dryness of the sub- 
stance of the rational soul determines its intellectual capacities, it seems 
reasonable for philosophers to try and change their substance to become drier. 
This would involve, as we have seen, the soul becoming more active, closer to 
its original nature, hot and dry, exuding light and intelligence like the heavenly 
bodies do. That is to say, once the idea is established that the activities of the 
rational soul are dependent upon its substance, and that its substance is some- 
thing that can be analysed as some kind of mixture of the elemental qualities, 
while at the same time we know that these mixtures are subject to change and 
that we can influence them via the qualities we bring them in contact with, it 
seems perfectly reasonable to assume that specific diets could be more or less 
conducive to the pursuit of wisdom because of the changes they bring about 
to the substance of the rational soul, especially considering the assumption 
that there is a hierarchy of mixtures corresponding to the vertical cosmic hier- 
archy. After all, the very fact that the soul, or the stuff of soul, moves from its 
primary source, i.e. the heavenly realm, to the realm of the earth - this Platonic 
background seems to be still in place to some extent — with the correspond- 
ing change in elemental qualities that are found in these respective regions, 
apparently prompts a change in its substance that is so intense, that it loses 
the rationality that defined its nature, as Galen (and the author of Larrain's 
fragments) seems to interpret Plato. Thus, the struggle of soul with its newly 
acquired body is explained in terms of a struggle between elemental qualities 
predominantly found among the heavenly bodies and those predominating 
the lower realm. 
Let us look at the next part of Larrain's fragment 9: 


dv 8' dowmpatdy tig THY uxt civar Aéyy xaOdrep 6 MAdtwv, AA synuc tı 
Stdwaw oro, adbyostdéc. Sid otov Toivuv Tig Kolwwviag of) mpóc TA TAY 
VEOYEVÕV TWLATA YIVOÉVNG, Sid TobTOV Kal TR THG BABH¢ £rerat, xtvljcetc 
yàp exyovoys THs Aoyucis tetaypevac. Stav 8& bypótrc atdxTWS xıvovpévN 
napanocičntTai mto aùtåç dvarynatdév ott cig tapayny xal otdow dpixecbar 
TÒ Stoixobuevoy Un’ Aupo THA, MOTE MEV TIS uxHs xpatovans, mote dé THC 
bypotmTo¢.196 


Someone might say, like Plato, that the soul is something incorporeal, 
but he gave some kind of vehicle to her that is of the nature of light. 
This is why, accordingly, when the communion of her with the bodies of 


195 Loc. Aff. viii 150-2 K. 
196  Fr9,1-19 ed. Larrain. 
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newborns comes to be, therefore also the indications of damage follow, 
for the rational has ordered movements. But when the soul is wet and 
is moved in a disorderly fashion, those are somehow hindered, and it is 
necessary that the body arranged by both comes to be in disorder and 
discord, where sometimes the soul wins, and sometimes the wetness. 


The author emphasizes that Plato gave a luminous vehicle to the soul. As 
we have seen, this may go back to the star assigned to each soul, or the head 
as the soul’s abode. This remark seems to imply that even Plato himself did 
not strictly deny the soul all bodily qualities, or at least that he considered it 
necessary to give it a proper vehicle. Since the qualities of this vehicle, then, 
clash with the wetness of the body, the soul’s movements are perturbed. In 
the fragment, however, the opposition in the end is simply between soul and 
wetness, not between two different kinds of bodies of which the soul natu- 
rally inhabits one (which would also, obviously, amount to further problems). 
The phrase ‘ta cfc BA&By¢’ must refer back to the medical observations (tadt« 
lateixc) at the beginning of the fragment, that were called indications (texuy- 
pie) for the rational soul being damaged when mixed with a wet body. Thus, it 
seems as if the author here is trying to bring Plato closer to the notion of soul 
being a hot and dry substance originating from higher realms, by emphasizing 
that Plato thought it necessary to give soul a luminous vehicle. Next, the dis- 
tinction between the soul itself and its vehicle is simply dropped again, and 
the struggle between body and soul is depicted as a struggle between soul and 
wetness. The harm that follows is not harm for a vehicle or a body, but for 
the rational soul itself, which becomes hindered in its proper movements. The 
author simply calls the soul itself wet. This clearly implies that he assumes that 
the soul itself can be described in terms of the elemental qualities. Again, the 
struggle is that of a continuous fight between the elemental qualities, rather 
than a fight between an incorporeal and corporeal substance. The only way 
to make sense of this text seems to be to assume that ‘soul’ here is equiva- 
lent to a substance that is relatively dry. In fact that is also what the fragment 
started out with when calling the substance of the soul atyoe164, that is to say, 
something that is of such nature that it exudes light, i.e. fiery, warm and dry, 
opposed to wetness. The last part of fragment 9 is as follows: 


el u£v obv ý puy) teAéec vhost, tetaypévaç loyer cà xıvýoeç, ¿àv SE Y 
bypdtys, atdxtoug amdous, óTotot xoà onaopoùç Kal MOAALOdS yivovtar. 
x&v ert mAgov 8& xpathon, AnPapyol te xoi amomAnElat xataArapBd&vovat tò 
CHov.197 


197 Fr 919-23 Larrain. 
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Thus, if the soul wins completely, it holds ordered movements, but when 
the wetness wins, all movements are disordered, such as those that hap- 
pen with spasms and quivers. And if it wins for the most part, lethargy 
and apoplexies take hold of the living being. 


Here we see clearly, once more, that the relative predominance of the elemen- 
tal qualities of a substance determines the quality of its movements: if wetness 
wins, the movements are of the disordered, irrational kind; if ‘soul’ wins, the 
movements are of the ordered kind. This struggle between the qualities, which 
determines the relative intelligence of a substance, can also cause disease if 
wetness wins for the most part. The disorder caused by predominant wetness 
can cause extreme conditions such as lethargy. As we have seen, this relation of 
lethargy and predominant wetness (sometimes coldness), is found in attested 
Galenic works as well. The conception of soul as something that is luminous, 
or dry and hot, fits well with the explanation of psychic ailments, such as leth- 
argy, in terms of mixture. 


4.4 Substance, Activity and Soul in Plato’s and Galen’s Timaeus 

The author of Larrain’s fragments takes over the dualism of ordered and disor- 
dered movements from the Timaeus. However, its explanation in terms of the 
elemental qualities is dependent upon the assumption that substance deter- 
mines activity and the accompanying assumption that the substance of any 
given thing, including the soul, must consist of a specific mixture of elemental 
qualities. In Larrain’s fragment 10, these two kinds of movement are differenti- 
ated according to a hierarchy in which the circular motion is said to be the best. 
The other movements are considered inferior to it because they differ accord- 
ing to ‘the more and less’ (xoà tò UaMov te xai HtTOv).!98 As Larrain observed, 
this fragment relates to Timaeus 34a1-5 and 43b1-e8, where the two kinds 
of movement are described respectively.?? Opposed to the unordered and 
non-recurring movements, the circular motion is said to be the most ordered 
movement, which is possessed by the wisest body (gpovipwtatov côpa).200 The 
author here uses the word xuxAogopiy, which is mostly found in Byzantine 
authors, but also in early Christian ones such as Eusebius and Basilius, and 
in Neoplatonists such as Olympiodorus, Philoponus and Syrianus. The word 
seems to have been used in this form from somewhere around the 4th cen- 
tury only, although Aristotle uses xoxAoqopío, which is also frequently found in 
Peripatetic and Neoplatonist authors after Aristotle. This could be taken as an 


198 Fr10,1—4 Larrain. 
199 See Larrain’s notes ad locum. 
200 Fr1o,1—2 Larrain. 
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indication that the text we are dealing with was not (strictly) based on Galen’s 
own commentary. On the other hand, it is not uncommon to find exceptional 
forms of existing words in Galen that we hardly find anywhere else before his 
writings. Moreover, it would not be odd if an excerptor of Galen’s actual com- 
mentary would use terminology from his own day to summarize its content. 
We also know that Neoplatonist scholars such as those just mentioned knew 
and discussed Galen’s work, particularly QAM.?9! 

In Plato's Timaeus, the other movements, apart from the circular and 
wise one, are six in number and are essentially distinct from the circular one 
because their movement is characterized by the different. This second kind of 
motion is quite opposed to the circular motion of the same. It is not motion 
in one place, not uniform or regular, not systematic, and does not relate to 
the same things. This is irrational motion, and the six rectilinear motions fall 
under this qualification. Specifically, this is the motion attributed by Timaeus 
to the primary bodies, when they are governed by necessity, ‘before’ or sepa- 
rated from the persuasion of reason. Everything within the cosmos is governed 
through some mix of these various kinds of motions, while those things that 
move more regularly and rationally have a larger share in the movement of 
the same. The circular movement that is always the same is the movement 
of the universe as such, which has no share in the other six, irrational 
movements.29 In Laws book x, the Athenian elaborates on this idea and dis- 
tinguishes two basic kinds of motion.??? The first is motion that takes place 
in one place, and therefore round some centre, regularly and uniformly, in 
relation to the same things. This is the motion that is described there as most 
akin to ‘the revolution of reason’ (tH tod vob mepiodw), while in the Timaeus 
the motion of the same is attributed primarily to the universe as such (which 
is the most rational movement) and then also to the motion of the heavenly 
bodies, which, however, partake of the movement of the different as well. It is 
this motion that we need to adapt our own motion to, if we are to partake of 
the divine.2°4 

The author of Larrain's fragments seems to transform this idea of becom- 
ing like the gods by adapting our movements to one of becoming like the gods 


201 Proclus, In Remp. i. 222 Kroll; Olympiodorus Commentary on Plato's Gorgias 49.6 Westerink 
(ad 524d5-6); Philoponus, On Aristotle’s On the Soul 50.32 ff. Hayduck (and the notes ad 
loc. in van der Eijk 2006); I thank George Boys-Stones for some of these references. See 
infra, Case-Study 1, p. 94-5. 

202 Tim. 34a, 37a-e, 52e. 

203 Laws896e-898b. 

204 Tim. 9oc-d, see Sedley's (1997, 1999, 2017) classical studies on this subject. 
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through altering our mixture into a substance that is more luminous and dry. 
This idea comes to the fore clearly in Larrain's fragment n, where the author 
states once more that the activities of the rational soul are damaged by wetness 
(‘Ott èv om TH bypdTHTOS ai THs AOyUEHs yf) &vépyetot BAdmtovta’).2°5 Then, 
however, the distinction between the two ‘revolutions’ (mepiodot) is said to be 
difficult to understand, unless these revolutions are understood as substances 
rather than movements, to which the movements can be attributed (‘xAnv ei 
mepió8ouc dEwoet tig Aéyety adbtov ob tác xtvljoetg AAAA Tas odcias, alc ai mEpto- 
dot ouuBeByxaot’).2°6 The author grounds the resemblance of our soul to the 
heavens in a similarity of substance, rather than one of movement (‘otw yap 
uóvox értvofjoot Suvatdov elvat twas xatà thv Nuetépav puyi ovotac, duotas tats 
KATH TOV Odpavov’).2°7 This corresponds to Galen’s views on substance and intel- 
ligence in UP and QAM, as we have seen, as well as to his general views on the 
relation between substance and activity (i.e. the former is cause of the latter). 
Moreover, in his Compendium, he speaks of the 'natures' of the same and the 
different rather than the ‘movements’. As Das and Koetschet indicate, ‘nature’ 
may be a vague term in this context, but it could be that this is 'an interpreta- 
tive reworking of Plato's doctrine of soul rotations' by putting emphasis on a 
difference in nature rather than movement.?08 I think that, indeed, especially 
given Galen's common equation of nature and substance, it is quite plausible 
that we have another parallel between the Compendium and Larrain's frag- 
ments here. Moreover, this interpretation of Galen's Compendium would also 
be in line with his general reading of the causal role of mixture with regard 
to intelligence. That is to say, one's movements would be more in accordance 
with the movements of the same if one's substance or nature would be more in 
accordance with the nature of things that display this movement, i.e. the heav- 
enly bodies. The emphasis on substance as a cause of movement — as opposed 
to the distinction of different kinds of movement that are defined as the soul 
which is prior to body as in the Timaeus — corresponds to Galen's general 
appreciation of the causal role of the body with regard to the activities of the 


205 Fru,i—2 Larrain. 

206 Fru,2—6 Larrain. 

207 Frnug-uLarrain; see Larrain (1992) 97: ‘Daß im logischen Seelenteil, oder besser: in den 
Substanzen, durch die dieser agiert, die Substanzen des Himmels anzutreffen sind, scheint 
Galen hier nahezulegen. Zweifelsohne hat Galen dabei konkrete Elemente im Blick und 
zwar die leichten, nach oben strebenden, d.h. Feuer und Luft. Larrain (pp. 96-104) points 
to similarities with the Pseudo-Aristotelian De Mundo and Posidonius, which cannot be 
further pursued here. 

208 Das and Koetschet (forthcoming) notes on paragraph 4. 
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soul. The lack of rationality of newborns due to the wetness of their substance 
also recurs again in Larrain’s fragment 12, and is particularly related again, as 
we also have seen in Galen, to the abundance of blood, which is required in 
greater amount in newborns because they need it for their growth.209 

In QAM Galen does something similar to what the author of Larrain’s frag- 
ments does, when he argues that our psychic capacities are dependent upon 
our mixture and that there are diets (in the broad sense of regimens) that could 
change mixture for the better, improving our capacity for memory and under- 
standing by increasing the predominance of dryness, supposedly.?!° In QAM, 
Plato's 6uotwots 92H becomes a kind of dpoiwots odoia tav dotpwv, an adaptation 
of the mixture to liken it more to the substance of the stars. 

The important differences with Plato are (1) that the change that needs to 
be made is a change primarily in substance, rather than in motion, upon which 
a change in motion follows since substance determines activity, and (2) that 
this change of substance consists in a change in the elemental qualities of 
the substance of the rational soul. According to Galen, at least, such a change 
is not only effected by diet. Besides the fact that for Galen one’s mixture is 
affected by many other factors besides food and drink?! it is not only the case 
that mixture determines activity, but also that activity determines mixture, as 
we can see, e.g., in the following passage from Temp.: 


ToMovds yap xai THY qoot AeTTaV &üeonodqyy nayuvÂévtaç xol TOV TAXÉWV 
Aertuvdevtacs Tovs pèv dpyia te xod TH KBpodiaitw thy Any xpdow bramrdEa- 
vac EM TO DYPdTEpOV, TodS 8 &v voXourtoplotc TAEiOL Kal qpovcict xal Stoxitor 
Aent xataEnpavOevtac.212 


Ihave observed many naturally thin people become thickened, and natu- 
rally thick people thinned, the former as a result of changing their entire 
mixture for the wetter through idleness and self-indulgence, the latter as 
a result of a drying-out process arising from excessive labour, worry and 
a thin[ning] daily regime. 


tr. SINGER AND VAN DER EIJK 


209 Fr12,1—-5 Larrain. 

210 See particularly QAM 67,216 (1v 807-8 K). 

211 See San. Tu. v1 40 K; see also infra, Case-Study 1, p. 91-2. 
212  Temp.1.604—-5 K. 
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Here, it is activity or a lack thereof that changes mixture: by being idle and 
self-indulgent, one’s mixture becomes wetter, while through labour and worry 
it becomes drier. This corresponds to the specific way the causality functions 
when conceived the other way around: wetness makes the soul inactive and 
dryness or heat stimulates the activity of the (rational) soul. Here we must 
also remember, however, that activity for Galen is always already activity of a 
specific substance and thus dependent on the condition of the substance prior 
to the activity that then alters that same substance. 

We do find in Plato’s Timaeus the notion that certain bodies are proper to 
certain movements??? but in no way should the substances of these bodies be 
taken to determine their movement, particularly not in case of the heavenly 
bodies. The reasoning in the Timaeus is rather the other way around: these sub- 
stances were put there because they suit the movements that were already put 
there.?!^ Therefore, in Plato, it is essentially the movement or the mover (i.e. 
soul) that is wise, and not the body partaking of the wise movement, which is, 
rather, a hindrance. In the reading of Galen and the author of Larrain’s frag- 
ments, however, a specific quality of bodies becomes the hindrance, while 
another specific quality of bodies becomes the cause for the movement. 


Conclusion 


The question of the heritage of the fragments collected by Larrain must 
remain undecided for now. Yet, I think that this case-study shows that, at the 
least, Nickel's conclusions have been too rash and the fragments published 
by Larrain are valuable for the study of Galen. We have seen how specific 
and idiosyncratic interpretations of the Timaeus that we know from Galen's 
attested work can be found in these fragments as well; we have looked at tes- 
timonies that refer to the first book of Galen’s commentary and discuss the 
same content and issues that we find in Larrain’s fragments; we have not found 
any conclusive evidence that these fragments cannot be based on Galen's 


213 Cf. Tim. 34A: ‘For he assigned to it the motion proper to its bodily form, namely that one of 
the seven which above all belongs to reason and intelligence ...' (tr. Zeyl). In 34C, however, 
Timaeus hurries to state that this order is only due to the narrative, and that the god made 
soul prior to body and to rule over body, see the earlier quotation above. It is telling that 
Galen in his Compendium leaves out Timaeus' correction. 

214 Cf. Cornford (1952) 78: ‘But Plato's rings symbolise motions and nothing else. The bodies 
which have the motions are not mentioned at all at this stage; they are fashioned later and 
set in the motions here provided ...’ 
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actual commentary on the Timaeus; and we know that scholars working on 
the Arabic tradition conclude that these fragments must have been part of the 
Greek manuscript of Galen’s commentary before the gth century. Therefore, 
without reaching a definite conclusion, I think it is fair to say that Larrain’s 
conviction that these fragments are ‘summarizing excerpts’ from Galen’s com- 
mentary on the Timaeus, might well be the best explanation for the heritage 
of these texts so far. 

We have found that the fragments propose a Galenic reading of Plato’s 
Timaeus, in which the opposition between body and soul is recast into an 
opposition between the elemental qualities that make up our bodily mix- 
ture, viz. the cold and the wet versus the dry and the hot. This corresponds to 
Galen's project in QAM, which, as we have seen in Case-Study 1, has a strong 
basis in other Galenic works. Besides the resemblances to Galen's works on the 
Timaeus — his summary and commentary as well as PHP and QAM — we have 
also seen how the content of these fragments is not only consistent with, but 
shows parallels to, works such as HNH, UP, Temp., Loc. Aff. and Galen's com- 
mentaries on Hippocratic treatises. 

The specifically Galenic Aristotelianizing tendencies the arguments 
against the cardiocentric theory of the soul in favour of the encephalo-centric 
one based in the analysis of the nerve-system, the characterization of the 
substance of the rational soul resembling the fiery substance of the heavenly 
bodies, the relation of this resemblance in substance to the theory of vision 
and understanding through the psychic pneuma exuded by the brain and the 
psychic pneuma's similarity to the light of the heavenly bodies, the general 
characterization of dryness and heat as contributing causes to understanding 
and the characterization of wetness fulfilling the opposite role, the anchoring 
of this theory in the river-metaphor of the Timaeus, the application of this 
general theory to the different phases of human life from embryo to old age, 
to mental illnesses such as lethargy and to diet, the emphasis on bodily sub- 
stance as cause of activity or movement — all of these themes are typically 
Galenic. It is true that the author of Larrain's fragments takes some of these 
issues a bit further than Galen does in (most of) his attested work. We have 
also noted, however, that Galen considered his commentary on the Timaeus 
a work on Platonic philosophy and not something indispensable to practicing 
physicians, that is to say: we can expect it to be somewhat more speculative. 
Besides this, the anticipatory references to the commentary Galen gives else- 
where suggest a critical form of commentary, in which matters that fall outside 
of the scope of the medical science are also discussed. 

We have also seen how, in general, both Galen and the author of Larrain's 
fragments use the Timaeus to put forth a somatising interpretation of the soul 
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and anchor it in Galen's favourite philosophical authority. This Galenic inter- 
pretation of the Timaeus is in line with our findings in Case-Study 1 and 11 
and points to Galen's explorative inclination to try to understand man as a 
whole — including what is (in the Platonic tradition) considered psychic — in 
terms of the hylomorphic substance that he considers to be the substance of 
everything. 


CASE-STUDY IV 


Galen on Black Bile and Melancholy 


Introduction 


Melancholy has been making a comeback. Books on melancholy abound, 
there have been calls to reinstate melancholia within the classificatory system 
of mood disorders and Lars von Trier’s film Melancholia has been a cinematic 
success.! As is well known, the term, as well its primary meaning and symp- 
tomatology hail from ancient Greek medicine. Melancholy has changed much 
through the ages, but a quick comparison between the modern diagnostic cri- 
teria of depression and the descriptions of melancholy in ancient medicine 
shows that there is much similarity between the two.? Practically all the basic 
diagnostic criteria for the various forms of depression distinguished in the DSM 
were already associated with melancholy in antiquity, many of which ancient 
doctors and philosophers related to the qualities and activities of the black 
bile itself: depressed mood, changes in weight, loss of pleasure in activities, 
slowing down of thoughts and movement, psychomotor retardation, dimin- 
ished ability to think, suicidal thoughts or inclinations, sleep problems (either 
oversleeping or insomnia), social isolation and anxiety, a heavy feeling in the 
body, inclination to substance-abuse ... As Andrew Solomon, the author of 
the modern day bestseller The Noonday Demon, aptly remarks: ‘The shape and 


1 Some examples are the anthologies by Radden (2000), Dandrey (2005), Ter Borg (2005) 
Blamberger, Kellerer, Klemm and Sóffner (2015); the works on melancholy with regard to 
specific authors such as Pensky on melancholy in Benjamin (1993), Ferguson on Kierkegaard 
and melancholy (1995), Ferber on Benjamin and melancholy (2013), Enderwitz on melan- 
choly in Freud, Conrad and Ford (2015), Traverso on Marxism and melancholy (2016), Radden 
on Burton's classic Anatomy of Melancholy (2017); general or more specific histories of mel- 
ancholy such as Toohey on melancholy and the sense of self in ancient literature (2004), 
Lund on melancholy in early modern England with focus on Burton (2010), Middeke and 
Wald on the history of melancholy from early modern times (2011), Dickson, Ingram and Sim 
on depression and melancholy 1660-1800 (2012), Feld on the history of melancholy and its 
role in philosophical and religious thinking (2013), Bell on the history of melancholy and 
self-consciousness (2014), Lertzman on environmental melancholia (2015), Bollas on mel- 
ancholia and a modern loss of meaning (2018), Eng and Han on racial melancholia (2019), 
and of course Andrew Solomon’s international bestseller on modern depression and its long 
history (2001); for the argument for reinstating melancholia in the classificatory system of 
mood disorders, see Fink and Taylor (2007, 2008), Taylor (2006); Lars von Trier’s critically 
acclaimed Melancholia premiered in 201. 

2 Jackson (1986) ix; Dandrey (2005) 13; Bell (2014) 3 f. 
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detail of depression have gone through a thousand cartwheels, and the treat- 
ment of depression has alternated between the ridiculous and the sublime, but 
the excessive sleeping, inadequate eating, suicidality, withdrawal from social 
interaction, and relentless despair are all as old as the hill tribes, if not as old 
as the hills. 

Besides these similarities in symptoms, many of the questions surround- 
ing depression nowadays, can already be distilled from the ancient texts. Why 
does someone become melancholic? What is the cause for the excessive fear 
and sadness that melancholic people experience? How are bodily and psychic 
symptoms and causes related to one another? What is the classificatory bound- 
ary between the normal and the abnormal or between health and disease? 
Can we say that someone is more or less melancholic? Indeed, to what extent 
does melancholy entail gradual divergence from normal phenomena, rather 
than an essential difference? And what are effective therapies for melancholy? 
From the perspective of these striking similarities, as well as from that of the 
suffering that depression currently causes for an enormous number of people, 
the current interest in the history of melancholy makes sense; we might learn 
something valuable from this history. 

Galen is known as the most influential medical writer of antiquity and 
perhaps we could say that in the period between his own life and somewhere 
around the end of the Middle Ages or early modern times, he was generally 
one of the most influential writers when it came to the subject of human afflic- 
tions and diseases.* Yet, the subject of black bile and melancholy in Galen has 
been insufficiently studied.5 The general idea seems to be that Galen was not 
much interested in the subject of melancholy, or did not add substantially to 


3 Solomon (2002) 286. 

4 Cf. Nutton (2008). 

5 Flashar (1966) 105-118 has provided a solid but basic introductory overview in his chapter 
on Galen as a part of his excellent general introduction to ancient theories of melancholy; 
Klibansky et al. (1964) is a wonderful work on the history of melancholy, but focuses almost 
exclusively on the Problemata and its reception while Galen remains nearly completely 
ignored; Jouanna has written a few insightful papers on melancholy in ancient Greek medi- 
cine, including Galen, as well as on the humoural theory which becomes established with the 
Hippocratic On the Nature of Man and Galen's commentary on it (these papers are collected 
in English in an edition by Philip van der Eijk, 2012); Stewart (2016) has recently produced 
a dissertation devoted to Galen's theory of black bile, and we shall relate to his work in our 
discussion of black bile in Galen ad locum. Other general histories of melancholy, such as 
some of the ones mentioned in previous notes, understandably do not provide any in-depth 
discussion of Galen's work, but base themselves on more specialized works such as those 
mentioned in this note. 
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its tradition. Galen, however, is almost unparalleled for his ability to synthe- 
size his philosophical and medical predecessors into a new, relatively coherent 
whole, which subsequently often turns out to have an immense influence on 
the centuries to come. I hope to show that this could be said with regard to the 
subject of black bile and melancholy as well. In order to do so, we shall have 
a look at Galen’s main predecessors on the topic first and then turn to Galen 
himself. The development of the notions of black bile and melancholy had, 
until Galen, been elaborated through various preceding traditions. It is safe to 
say that with Galen the development of these notions culminates in a way that 
goes on to be unparalleled for more than a millennium to come. That is, until 
Ficino brings about a new focus on the Problemata's notion of melancholy 
genius, and until, almost two centuries later, Burton writes his encyclopaedic 
Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Much work has been done on the history of black bile and melancholy in 
ancient philosophy and medicine more generally. Therefore, it suffices to give 
brief overviews of the authors and texts that have influenced Galen the most: 
the Hippocratic Corpus, Aristotle and the Peripatetic Problemata xxx,1, and 
Rufus of Ephesus’ books on melancholy. With regard to other, less important 
predecessors — some of which we shall discuss or refer to briefly in the course 
of our discussion - there is often not much textual evidence and what there 
is has been adequately analysed elsewhere." We shall focus on aspects from 


6 Bell (2014) 42, states that Galen had a ‘relative lack of interest in melancholia'; cf. Pormann 
and van der Eijk (2008), Appendix 1, who see Galen’s discussion of melancholy in Loc. Aff 
as possibly ‘little more than a Galenic summary of Rufus’ ideas on the topic without proper 
acknowledgement.’ and state that ‘Galen appears to have added very little to Rufus’ clinically 
as well as therapeutically impressive account of melancholy’. I think both are right to some 
extent, since Galen wrote more about other topics and Galen’s account of melancholy leans 
heavily on Rufus, but as this case-study hopes to show, there is much more to be said. 

7 Diocles will be briefly discussed in the context of Galen's notion of the ‘hypochondriac’ 
melancholy, see infra, 325-6, and see van der Eijk (2001) for a collection, translation and 
commentary of his work; cf. Flashar (1966) on melancholy in Diocles, Celsus, Aretaeus 
and Soranus, 73: ‘Wenn uns die Melancholie als Gegenstand medizinischen Denkens in der 
Folgezeit [i.e. after Diocles] nicht begegnet, so könnte man zunächst vermuten, dies liege 
daran, daf uns die groBen Werke der alexandrinischen Medizin verloren sind. Aber es spricht 
vieles dafür, da in ihnen von der Melancholie gar nicht die Rede war’. Klibansky et al (1964) 
92-101; Jouanna (2012) 241 f.: ‘A well-known problem of post-Hippocratic Greek medicine is 
posed by the great lacuna caused by the loss of the writings of the medical authors in the 
three centuries after him. Melancholy as an illness did not reappear in the direct tradition 
until Aretaeus of Cappadocia, a doctor from the first century AD, and Galen, a doctor from 
the second century AD. Between these two periods, we possess only indirect information. We 
know that Diocles of Carystus, in the fourth century, had discussed a form of melancholy, 
different from that of Hippocrates, affecting the stomach. Galen quotes fairly long extracts. 
However, the lacuna in the history of melancholy in Greek medicine from the Hellenistic 
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these three main predecessors that surface in Galen, such as: the ambiguous 
status of black bile itself, which is sometimes defined as an exceptionally det- 
rimental or unnatural substance that causes disease, sometimes as a useless 
by-product of digestion and sometimes as a normal part of our constitution; 
the elementary qualities of black bile, which are mostly cold and dry but some- 
times also involve hotness or heating; the element and season of black bile, 
generally earth and autumn, but sometimes also spring; the relation of black 
bile to melancholy and other affections; the symptoms of melancholy and 
their particular relation to the properties of black bile; the primary associa- 
tions that accompany black bile and melancholy and their relative normality; 
the psycho-somatic nature of melancholy. 

There is excellent scholarship available on these particular texts with regard 
to the subject of black bile and melancholy specifically, notably including the 
work of Flashar, Jouanna, Klibansky, Panofsky and Saxl, Kudlien, Pormann and 
van der Eijk. Hence, there is no need to reinvent the wheel. Nevertheless, a few 
exceptions in this regard will arise as we proceed, one of which, e.g., is the role 
of Aristotle and the Problemata. I think the possible influence (direct or indi- 
rect) of these on Galen's writings have been downplayed too much in previous 
scholarship.? In general, I think there has been a strong focus in scholarship on 
the differences between all these authors with regard to black bile and melan- 
choly. This is perhaps because the astounding similarity in the basic symptoms 
of melancholy over the ages has acquired a kind of self-evidence of its own, 
and perhaps also because specialized scholars have been (over) wary of gener- 
alizing comparisons between ancient melancholy and modern experiences of 
depression. However, this is in itself, as is often the case with trends in scholar- 
ship, at least to some extent a reactive attitude. Hence, it may be valuable to 
bring back into focus some of the common threads, which we shall do in this 
case-study. 

Another reason to study black bile and melancholy particularly in the 
context of this book, is the assumption that they might offer an interesting 
perspective on the relation between body and soul in Galen. Melancholy is a 
psychosomatic condition, in which the boundaries between body and soul can 


period is not only accidental. It occurred because the humoral view of man was replaced in 
this period by a solidist view’. Stewart (2016) 27 f., particularly on the Anonymus Londinensis. 

8 Flashar (1966) 68: ‘In Galens eigener Darstellung der Melancholie bleibt die Konzeption 
der Problemata ebenso unberücksichtigt wie in den übrigen Spátantike, in denen es 
ausschlieglich um die krankhaften Erscheinungsweisen der Melancholie geht. Jouanna 
(2012) 237 f. strongly emphasizes the differences between the medical tradition and 
the Problemata xxx,1, and the continuation of the Hippocratic legacy (over against the 
Aristotelian one) by later medical authors such as Aretaeus and Galen. 
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become rather ambiguous. Although its main symptoms are psychic, its very 
name refers to a bodily substance. Black bile, in turn, is conceived of as a bodily 
substance, but does not have much empirical credibility and is strongly linked 
to mental illness from the start. Moreover, by focusing on a particular disease, 
we might see whether the philosophical framework that came to the fore in 
the previous case-studies, can be given a more concrete form.? 


1 Precedents 


11 Hippocratic Precedents 

As pointed out by Hellmut Flashar, the earliest instance of the word ‘melan- 
choly’ is from the Hippocratic Airs, Waters, Places, which is dated among the 
oldest texts of the Corpus Hippocraticum.!? There, it is presented asa condition 
of illness that can be the consequence of very specific meteorological circum- 
stances for people of a particular constitution. Among the many descriptions 
of variations in the qualities of seasons and winds that correspond to the man- 
ifestation of various diseases in people of particular constitutions, there is one 
that describes a dry autumn with a northerly wind, following upon a dry sum- 
mer with a northerly wind: 


Ñ 8& Bopetdy te y) xai dvvdpov ... coit £v PAcypatinot posi cUUPEPEL uiuo crat 
xal xi bypots tas datas xai cfjt y vvot&r tolor 88 yowes TOTO NOAEMWTA- 
tov yivetar. Ainv yap &vo&patvovrou xai óqOo2 alot adtotow értytvovron Enpat, 
xal mupetot d&ée¢ xai moAvypdviot, évíotet dé xal ueAoryyoA Lo. 


But if the weather be northerly and dry ... it is very beneficial to those 
who have a phlegmatic or humid constitution, and to women, but it is 
very harmful for the bilious. For these dry up overmuch, and are attacked 
by ophthalmia and by acute, protracted fevers, in some cases too by 
melancholies. 

tr. JONES 


9 Cf. Devinant (2020), for an extensive and astute analysis of Galen's psychopathology from 
the perspective of the question about the soul. He concludes (among other things): 'En 
effet, on constate, dans les écrits médicaux, une transposition systématique de la notion 
de trouble psychique à l'idée d'affection de l'encéphale : autrement dit, le psychisme est 
ramené non seulement au corps, mais à la tête’. 

io  Flashar (1966) 21; cf. Jouanna (2012) 232 f. 

11 Airs, Waters, Places, x, 80-90 ed. Heinemann. 
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Due to these specific circumstances, the bilious types become excessively 
dry and thick in autumn, which can lead to melancholy. The constitutions 
that are relatively moist benefit from these same circumstances, but since the 
bilious types are already dry, their dryness becomes excessive and cause of dis- 
ease.? All moisture in their bile and blood dries up, leaving behind only the 
thickest and most acrid parts of it.? 

Notably, there is no mention of black bile (uéAotva yoAn) as a separate 
humour or substance in this text yet, there is only the alteration of the sub- 
stances bile and blood. Still, the two processes of drying and thickening as well 
as the timing of autumn, also occur in On the Nature of Man. They will become 
a standard part of the tradition on black bile as a humour and are fundamen- 
tal for Galen, as we shall see.* There is also no mention of a ‘mental’ illness 
here yet, the melancholy seems to be conceived only in physical terms. The 
designation of this condition as ‘melancholy’ appears to be based in the black- 
ening of the bile, which is the result of its drying and thickening. As Flashar 
notes, melancholy at first probably indicated not a state in which a particular 
humour called ‘black bile’ predominates, but rather a disease that is character- 
ized by a blackening of the bile, the latter being in itself a normal part of the 
constitution.5 

Melancholy quickly appears as a mental illness as well, one that is particu- 
larly related to the brain. In book 111 of the Epidemics, a patient's state of mind 
is characterized as ‘melancholic’ after a list of symptoms have been summed 
up, all of which will become traditionally associated with melancholy: 


XLA TAPEİNETO, dmdcttoc, &Oupoc, dypurvoc, dpyat, Suopopiat, cà Tepi THY 
Yvapny ueAonyxoAocá. 16 


Coma was present, aversion to food, despondency, sleeplessness, irrita- 
bility, restlessness, the state of mind was melancholic. 
tr. JONES 


12  Thebilious types are found in regions that are cold and dry, cf. chapter 1v. 

13 Airs, Waters, Places X gı f. ed. Heinemann. 

14 Cf. for autumn as the season of melancholy: Epidemics v1, 1, 1; On the Nature of Man viui, 
186,17-9 Jouanna; Aphorisms 111, 22. 

15  Flashar (1966) 23: ‘All diese Überlegungen legen den Schluf nahe, daß das Wort 
Melancholie ursprünglich nicht, wie allgemein angenommen wird, heift: Verfassung, in 
der der Saft 'schwarze Galle' vorherrscht, sondern: Krankheit, die charakterisiert ist durch 
die schwarze Verfárbung des Saftes 'Galle". 

16 Epidemics 111 XVII, case 2. 
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Thus, we find in the Hippocratic Corpus a notion of melancholy as a disease 
dependent upon specific meteorological and constitutional circumstances, a 
notion of melancholy as something that particularly disturbs the mind, and 
the relation of melancholy to a detrimental state of one’s bile, that is character- 
ized by excessive drying and blackening. But do we find a notion of black bile as 
a substance that causes the mental illness melancholy? According to Flashar, 
we do not. He concludes: ‘Die Melancholie stellt sich zunächst dar als eine 
Krankheit, die ihre Ursache in einer schwarzen Verfarbung des Kórpersaftes 
Galle hat'!7 Thus, it is rather the alteration of another substance that is seen as 
the cause of the disease called melancholy. However, Flashar also points to a 
development within the Hippocratic corpus, in which black bile evolves more 
and more into a substance in its own right, one that is part of our nature and 
that has the potential to cause melancholy. 

Our previous quotation shows that in the Hippocratic Corpus the disease 
of melancholy has already assumed, in rudimentary form, the character by 
which it will be known for millennia to come. Its described symptoms are fear, 
despondency, sleeplessness, irritability, aversion to food, difficulty with speech 
or aphasia and possible derangement or delirium.!? Andrew Solomon seems to 
have been right about depression being as old as the hills. In the Hippocratic 
Corpus melancholy is also described as both manic and depressive, a feature 
that, as we shall see, will become established more strongly with the Peripatetic 
Problemata and that is at least to some extent comparable with present- 
day notions of the bipolar variety of depression. It is particularly related to 
the mind, more than other diseases, as also becomes clear from Epidemics 
VI, where it is said that there is some congruence or overlap between mel- 
ancholy and epilepsy, but that those whose sickness tends more towards the 
body, become epileptics, while those whose sickness tends more towards 
the mind (ý 8t&vott) become melancholics.!? This particular passage is picked 
up by Galen in Loc. Aff., as we shall see below. 

The most concise and well-known description of melancholy can be found 
in the Aphorisms, unfortunately completely without context: 


17 Flashar (1966) 45, he mentions two possible exceptions in note 51 (Affections 36 and 
Diseases 1 3); cf. Jouanna (2012) and also Müri (1953) 29 f. 

18 Epidemics 111, 17 case 2; Aphorisms V1, 23 and VII, 40; Diseases 1, 30; Prorrhetic 1,14 1,18 and 
I 123; Regimen in acute diseases 16; Diseases 1 30; Müri (1953) 33-4; Flashar (1966) 47; 
Jouanna (2012) 235. 

19 Epidemics V1, 8, 31 ed. Smith. 
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Ñv qóoc 7) Sucdvupin noddy xpóvov StatEAH, ueXoty xoAuxóv TO ToLlotov.2° 


If the fear or despondency lasts for a long time, this is a melancholic 
state.?! 


Galen cites this passage in various works and (partly due to Galen) these main 
symptoms will become an integral part of the tradition on melancholy, even 
still as descriptions of its modern successor, depression.?? 

Asa separate substance of its own, rather than a degenerated or detrimental 
version of the bile that is a normal part of our constitution, black bile seems to 
become established at first in the Hippocratic On the Nature of Man.?? There 
are some other passages in the Hippocratic Corpus where there is mention of 
a black bile, but it is unsure whether it is considered as a separate substance 
there or rather as a specific form of the ‘normal’ bile. It is generally considered 
a harmful substance that manifests itself in situations of extreme illness. One 
reason, perhaps, to assume that there was no concept of black bile as a sepa- 
rate substance in the earlier treatises of the Hippocratic Corpus until the On 
the Nature of Man, is that in other treatises we find enumerations including all 
of the canonical humours except black bile.?+ 

In On the Nature of Man and Galen's commentary on it, we find a system- 
atization of the humours into a fourfold schema integrated with the four 
elemental qualities and the four seasons in the following manner: phlegm is 
cold and wet and predominates in winter; blood is warm and wet and pre- 
dominates in spring (but blood also has an exceptional position, as we shall see 
below); yellow bile is warm and dry and predominates in summer; black bile 
is cold and dry and predominates in autumn. Together, these four humours 
constitute our nature; when they are mixed in a proper balance, we are healthy, 
while the various diseases are explained in terms of their respective predomi- 
nance. As is well known, this fourfold schema will become canonical after 
Galen and thus crucial for the history of black bile and melancholy in gen- 
eral. Galen will also extend the analogies with age: blood predominates during 
infancy, yellow bile predominates in youth, black bile predominates during the 
period after one's prime, phlegm predominates old age; as well as with taste: 


20 Aphorisms V1, 23. 

21 Translation Jouanna (2012) 235. 

22  ForGalen's quotation: Loc. Aff. 111, 10 (VIII 188-90 K); Symp. Caus. VII 202-3 K. 
23 Flashar (1966) 39 £; Jouanna (2012) 335 f. 

24 Cf. Stewart (2016) 26 f. for more extensive discussion of these issues. 
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blood is sweet, yellow bile is bitter, black bile is sharp or acid, phlegm is salty; 
and the elements: yellow bile corresponds to fire, black bile to earth, phlegm to 
water and blood to a well-balanced mixture of the four.25 This schematization 
is fundamental for the history of black bile and melancholy, since black bile 
would otherwise not be considered a common part of our constitution. With 
the inclusion of black bile in this basic schema that describes our common 
nature, black bile and melancholy acquire the potential to become a normal 
part of our constitution in the centuries to come. 

Miiri and Flashar see the addition of black bile to the other humours, which 
were older and more commonly established notions, as ‘Systemzwang’ or 
‘Systemtrieb’, that primarily served to integrate the schema of the humours 
with that of the four seasons and that of the four elemental qualities.2° That 
might seem a proper explanation, especially since it seems that previously 
there was no black bile in its own right, while the other fourfold divisions were 
already in place. But the question still remains: even if we assume it logical to 
add a fourth for the sake of systematization, why this one? After all, there were 
many recognized forms and shades of bile and other humours or bodily juices. 
Morever, there was little or no empirical evidence for black bile.” As Jouanna 
has pointed out, the humoural theory of the Hippocratic On the Nature of Man 
was ‘just one humoural theory amongst others’. He gives an example with the 


25 Cf. PHP VIII 502,0—504,2 De Lacy (v 676-7 K) and v111 512,25-516,17 De Lacy (v 689-93 K); 
HNH 41, 12-9 (XV 51K); HNH 42,23 Mewaldt (xv 80 K); cf. Jouanna (2012) 339 f. 

26 . Müri (1953) 27; Das physiologische Modell, das auf der Zuordnung von vier Sáften zu 
vier Jahreszeiten und auf der paarweisen Verkoppelung der Qualitáten warm-kalt-feucht- 
trocken mit je einem Saft beruht, trágt die Spuren mühsamen Systemzwanges noch an 
sich. Die schwarze Galle ist wirklich faute de mieux’, aus dem Willen zum System darin 
aufgenommen worden, weil ohne sie die Vierzahl nicht zu erreichen war. Flashar (1966) 
41: ‘Die Einordnung der schwarzen Galle in den Kreis der anderen Sáfte ist aber deutlich 
das Ergebnis eines Systemtriebes’. Cf. Klibansky et al (1990) 40-8 on the Pythagorean and 
Empedoclean precedents for this tetradic tendency. 

27 The dubious empirical status of black bile has been widely recognized, see Kudlien 
(1967) 77: Jeder Medizinhistoriker wei, dag die berühmte ‘schwarze Galle’ nicht nur das 
faszinierendste, sondern auch das problematischste Glied der nicht minder berühmten, 
alten Viersáftelehre ist — unter anderem gibt es sie ja, als solche, gar nicht!’ Bennett (1978) 
234 f.; Bell (2014) 50: ‘It might make more sense to think of the humours as theoretical 
postulates that helped the ancient physicians to model the invisible processes underlying 
disease. But the difficulty still remains: the other three humours all had real, observable 
physiological correlates. Blood, bile, and phlegm are visible, tangible things — only black 
bile is not. Pormann (2008) 5: 'Scholars generally have no difficulty identifying the first 
three of these humours: blood is what we know as blood; phlegm is the mucus secreted 
from the nose and sometimes the mouth, especially when one has a common cold; yellow 
bile is the bile produced in the gallbladder and sometimes excreted during vomiting. But 
what is black bile, called mélaina cholé in Greek, whence we get the term for melancholy?’ 
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Hippocratic Diseases, in which water takes the place of the fourth humour, 
rather than black bile.2® The competing theories, however, did not leave a such 
a legacy as that of the On the Nature of Man. Stewart also emphasizes that the 
humoural system of the On the Nature of Man was not the ‘dominant humoral 
theory’ in ancient medicine, but that its uniqueness consisted in the con- 
structed correspondence to the four seasons and the stages of life. However, 
he then simply adds: ‘It is also important for the status of black bile, which is 
defined as an element of the body, as opposed to a pathogenetic residue that 
is produced from the alteration of another substance? The importance of 
this systematization for the status of black bile is undeniable, but the question 
still remains: why was it, then, that the humoural theory that added black bile 
became so successful? Why was the choice for black bile such a success? Why 
would the blackened bile, which was previously considered a cause of disease 
rather than a normal part of our nature or constitution, be a suitable candidate 
to expand the humoural schema in the first place? It had negative associations 
from the start, why incorporate this detrimental dark substance into the nature 
of healthy human beings? Stewart's work is mostly concerned with the histori- 
cal importance of Galen's interpretation of black bile and his manipulation of 
the previous history into something that aligns with his own theory. Galen, 
in his commentary on On the Nature of Man (HNH), argues that the text was 
the foundation of Hippocrates' work and with his own authority ensured its 
legacy - that much is sure. He emphasizes its importance and attributes it to a 
host of other prominent physicians and philosophers without proper justifica- 
tion, to portray the theory as universally adopted, as Stewart notes.?° Thus, we 
have noted that Galen played a crucial role in the installation of this humoural 
theory, which was to play such a dominant role in later history. But, that is not 
an answer to our previous question: why could this humoural theory, the one 
that included the black bile, have been so attractive in the first place, for Galen 
and the later tradition alike??! It seems insufficient to answer this question 


28 Jouanna (2012) 336; cf. Klibansky et al (1990) 45-6; Nutton (2005) u5 ff; Stewart 
(2016) 22 f. 

29 Stewart (2016) 28. Cf. Jouanna (2012) 338, who suggests that Galen's use of the Hippocratic 
treatise was 'one of the important historical factors behind the survival of Hippocrates 
and the fortune of the theory of the four humours’. 

30 Stewart (2016) 29 f. Cf. Nutton (2005) 115 ff. 

31 It seems that the Hippocratic humoural theory was already in antiquity particularly 
defined as the one that includes the black bile (which was less common than the other 
three humours), since we can gather from Galen's Ad». Jul. that the followers of this 
humoural theory (including Galen) were jokingly called melancholics — or perhaps in a 
more broader sense ‘people that have lost their minds’ — by Julian because of their sup- 
posed preoccupation with the black bile (Adv. Jul. 291 K): 'We are bound to marvel, first, at 
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merely in terms of Galen’s authority and his apparent liking for Hippocrates 
in general or the On the Nature of Man in particular, especially considering the 
interest that melancholy as a disease (by then related to black bile) already 
had well before Galen, as we can observe for instance in the Problemata and 
in Rufus’ work (with which Galen was thoroughly familiar). On this question, I 
think, Kudlien’s study still provides a more useful point of departure.?? Kudlien 
points to a general appreciation in ancient Greek culture for something dark 
that causes madness, something that is associated with anger (xóAoc), spilled 
blood, earth and the diaphragm. He argues that this appreciation existed prior 
to the establishment of black bile as a proper substance in itself and facilitated 
its conception.?? According to Kudlien, these pre-Hippocratic, non-medical 
precedents need to be taken into account, since the more technical medical 
notion of black bile builds on them. As he sees it, these precedents leave an 
‘inherited conglomerate’ — as he calls it, after a notion developed by Dodds - 
that paves the way for the later inclusion of black bile among the canonical 
constituents of the human body. Likewise, Klibansky, Panofsky and Saxl, in 
their Saturn und Melancholie point to these kinds of pre-scientific associations 
with black bile, which ‘schon durch seinen Namen (péAoc = schwarz) mit allen 
bósen und náchtlichen Vorstellungen verknüpft war’. They remark, rightly so 
in my opinion, that the scope of meaning of the word péAoc in Greek, as in 
most other languages, is far wider than a mere designation of colour, and that 
this is a fact of relevance for the study of the history of black bile and melan- 
choly?* In Aretaeus of Kappadocia, we find an explicit connection of black 
bile to the Homeric xóAoc, in which the addition of blackness would express a 
more vehement or violent anger than the normal bile.?5 

Besides having an obvious methodological advantage, namely that Kudlien 
is able to explain to some extent why black bile was an attractive option to 
include into the basic human constitution beyond a mere reference to Galen's 
authority and his liking of Hippocrates, Kudlien also makes a solid point about 
the precedents. In fact, people have remained fascinated by the substance of 
black bile as a part of our constitution for hundreds and almost thousands 


what is said at the beginning - that we ‘ought not to act entirely on black bile’. For clearly 
Julian implies that we, the supporters of Hippocrates, are mad (melancholein). (Tecusan 
2004) 

32  Kudlien (1967); see also Kudlien (1973). 

33 Kudlien (1967) 77 ff. Cf. Müri (1953) 35-7, on xóAoc and xoAóopou particularly in Homer; 
Flashar (1966) 37-8; Bennett (1978) 234—6; Pigeaud (1981) 122 f. 

34  Klibansky et al. (1964) 55 f. 

35 Aretaeus, On the Causes and Symptoms of Chronic Disease 1, 5 ed. Adams. Cf. Flashar 
(1966) 76—7. 
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of years after Galen — does an appeal to Galen’s authority suffice to explain 
this, or should we look further into what might make the notion of black bile 
so appealing? In the chapter on black bile in Galen below, we shall further 
delve into the primary associations that black bile evokes in Galen’s work in 
order to better understand its attractiveness. For now, I would merely make 
the general suggestion that there was something interesting and attractive 
about the incorporation of black bile into our constitution, because it effected 
a physiological integration of a darker side of the life of human beings into 
the medical and philosophical conceptual framework, a side that was associ- 
ated with death, madness, heaviness and the dark depths of the earth. This is 
not an anachronistic projection of more modern notions of melancholy unto 
Galen, as we shall see, since all of these associations can already be found in 
Galen’s own work. When he cites the Hippocratic passage that identifies fear 
and despondency as the two main symptoms of melancholy, he explains these 
symptoms in terms of the darkness of the black bile. He even compares the 
person afflicted by melancholy to a child wandering in external darkness.?6 
There is, then, a clear association in Galen of melancholy with the dangers of 
night and death, and the experience of these dangers has been fundamental 
for human beings from time immemorial. 

We shall continue this line of thought in the section on black bile in Galen. 
To conclude this section, we find in the Hippocratic Corpus two possible 
causes of melancholy: the drying and thickening of bile that becomes black as 
a consequence of excessive heating of another humour, and the excess or isola- 
tion (i.e. not being mixed with other humours) of black bile as one of the four 
humours that need to be balanced in order for there to be health. These two 
options seem to be the consequence of black bile first appearing as a degen- 
eration of normal bile and then becoming integrated into a more systematic 
humoural theory, to some extent already in the Hippocratic Corpus. They 
remain in tension in the tradition building on the Hippocratic Corpus, as we 
shall see, and will also resurface as the tension between an extremely harmful 
and more normal version of black bile. We have also seen in this section how 
melancholy is specifically associated with the mind and with the symptoms of 
fear and despondency from its inception. Finally, we have had a brief discus- 
sion on the possible underlying reasons for the attractiveness of black bile as a 
normal part of our constitution, which will be continued later. 


36 Loc. Aff. 284 Van der Eijk and Pormann (111 190-1 K). 
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1.2 Aristotle and the Problemata xxx,1 

The so-called Problemata Physica have had a profound impact on the history 
of black bile and melancholy with its bipolar-like description of a melancholy 
genius exemplified by various poets, heroes and philosophers. It was commonly 
attributed to Aristotle until 20th century scholars have made a convincing case 
that it is in all probability not a work by Aristotle himself but more likely by 
his successor Theophrastus or another Peripatetic.?" It contains a single chap- 
ter (XXX,1) devoted to melancholy, which was to exercise a major influence, 
particularly on the Renaissance association of melancholy with genius and 
the subsequent romanticisation of melancholy?? The theory of melancholy 
in the Problemata has recently been compared to Aristotle’s genuine work in 
a seminal study by Philip van der Eijk, showing that it depends on Aristotle’s 
notion of the melancholic in some aspects, and could be a continuation of 
Aristotle’s own work or thoughts in this regard.?? In the following section on 
Aristotelian precedents for Galen's theory of black bile and melancholy, we 
shall build on van der Eijk's work in order to provide a brief overview of both, 
starting with Aristotle's genuine work and then proceeding to a discussion of 
the Problemata chapter Xxx.. 


1.2.1 Aristotle 
One important aspect of Aristotle’s notion of the melancholic, as van der Eijk 
has noted, is that it is underpinned by the recognition of black bile as a distinct 


37  Müri (1953) 21; Flashar (1962) 711 f. See also van der Eijk (2005) 139 including note 2 and 3. 

38 Cf. Flashar (1962) 715 ff. for a brief overview of the text’s ‘Nachwirkung’; Klibansky et al 
(1990, first published in 1964) still remains the standard work on this subject; a great early 
modern source is Robert Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy (1621). 

39 Van der Eijk (2005) 139-68. Cf. Schütrumpf (2015) 357 f., 369, on van der Eijk (2005): 
‘However, this focus seems too narrow, and what is missing in this strategy is a comple- 
mentary approach as we just undertook it, that is of examining whether the specifics of 
the working of black bile and the theoretical framework in which this is presented can 
be reconciled with Aristotle's views on the causes of human behavior, and it will be this 
strategy I will pursue here’. It seems that while van der Eijk sought to compare Aristotle's 
writings on melancholy to the Problemata 30,1, in order to see whether the latter can be 
seen as a continuation of the former, Schütrumpf sought to compare the Problemata 
304 to Aristotle's writings, in order to determine the extent to which the former can be 
reconciled with the latter (Schütrumpf concludes that the 'the views of Aristotle and 
Pr. 30,1 cannot be reconciled’). However, it seems clear to me that, the conclusion that 
the author of the Problemata builds on Aristotle's thoughts on melancholy is not contra- 
dicted by showing that the Problemata contain aspects which cannot be reconciled with 
Aristotle's views. For our study it is enough to note the similarities between Aristotle and 
the Problemata and there is no need to further dwell on the extent to which the author 
of the Problemata is faithful to Aristotelian doctrine. 
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fluid that is, moreover, characterized as a residue (mepittwya).4? In fact, both 
biles as well as phlegm, are characterized by Aristotle as residues that do not 
have a purpose but are rather the by-product of something that does have a 
purpose. This is a notable change from the late Hippocratic tradition, in which 
the four humours form our basic constitution and there is no mention of the 
humours as residues or by-products. Van der Eijk suggests that the notion of 
black bile as a residue might, in fact, have been introduced by Aristotle or 
someone in his school.* This is interesting for our case-study, since Galen 
also often defines black bile (as well as yellow bile and phlegm) as a residue, 
a point to which we shall return in due course. It is noteworthy that Aristotle 
says that bile comes into being as a residue when there is something off with 
the blood, and that as such this residue is opposite to nutrition (blood is the 
substance that nourishes).^? As we shall see, according to Galen black bile is 
a kind of aberration that results from a surplus of innate heat in the diges- 
tive process. This process should normally or ideally lead to the production 
of blood to nourish the various parts of the body. Van der Eijk also suggests 
that the notion of 'the melancholic' as a person with a specific physiologi- 
cal constitution that is related to the substance of black bile, is an originally 
Aristotelian idea as well. From van der Eijk's survey and discussion of all pas- 
sages in Aristotle on the subject, we can summarize a few findings. First of all, 
the melancholic usually enters Aristotle's writings in the context of discussions 
of the physiology that underpins certain psychic processes and then serves as 
an example of a deviation from the norm. That is to say: there is something 
extraordinary about the functioning of melancholics, the cause of which is 
their particular nature in the sense of their physiological constitution. In a dis- 
cussion of sleep, Aristotle says that melancholics are great eaters and do not 
sleep much.*? Sleep, according to Aristotle, is a consequence of the process of 
digestion, which causes hot exhalations to first move upwards and then, after 
having reached the upper parts of the body, return again downwards in a mass 
that causes sleep. In the case of melancholics, however, the quantity of these 
exhalations is small, since they do not derive much benefit from what they eat. 
Despite their large appetite, they remain thin, since their digestive process is 
apparently suboptimal. The reason for this, says Aristotle, is the coldness of the 
black bile, which cools the process of digestion. Several things are noticeable 


40 X Vander Eijk (2005) 143 f. 

41 Van der Eijk (2005) 153. 

42 Soman. Vig. 456a33: ‘... and in all cases food in its ultimate form is, in sanguineous ani- 
mals, the natural substance blood ...' (tr. Barnes); Part. An. 677a27: 'But, when animals are 
formed of blood less pure in composition, the bile is the residue left by this’. (tr. Barnes) 

43 Somn. Vig. 457a27 f. 
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here: first of all, the elemental quality of coldness corresponds to the previous 
Hippocratic and later Galenic tradition; secondly, the melancholic’s condition 
is associated with a flawed digestive system, which, in different terms, is a fun- 
damental aspect of Galen’s notion of black bile and melancholy; finally, as we 
have mentioned, black bile is defined here as a residue (mepittwya), which is 
also a pivotal aspect of black bile in Galen. 

One of the things Aristotle considers extraordinary about melancholics and 
which does not surface as such in Galen — although it will become an impor- 
tant part of the broader tradition on melancholy - is their intense imagination. 
However, Klibansky, Panofsky and Saxl have rightly pointed out that the delu- 
sions of melancholics, which medical writers such as Rufus and Galen describe, 
can very well be seen as related to, or a more specific continuation of, this 
theme of intense imagination.^^ In the context of a discussion of the corporeal 
nature of recollection and possible problems with it, Aristotle states that mel- 
ancholics are most powerfully moved by images (gavtdopata xwe? podtota), 
which makes it harder for them to control their processes of recollection. 
Related to this, melancholics are exceptional with regard to their dreaming. In 
On Divination in Sleep, Aristotle explains their alleged prophetic dreams with 
reference to their intense imagination, which causes them to experience so 
many movements: given the sheer amount of images that occur to them, the 
images must sometimes chance to correspond to actual affairs. Also, the inten- 
sity of their imagination makes it somewhat mono-manic: the movements 
of their imagination are not hindered by other movements.^9 Aristotle uses 
the melancholic inclination toward alleged prophetic dreaming to prove that 
dreams must not have been godsend. After all, should they have been godsend, 
they would have been sent to the wise in broad daylight. It is implied in these 
passages that melancholics have a powerful imaginative capacity but that their 
rational capacity is not above average or even exceptionally weak.^" Likewise, 
in On Dreams, the melancholics are used as an example of people that dream in 
a confused and incoherent manner, like people that are feverish or drunk.^8 
In the Fudemian Ethics, we find a remarkable passage that is concerned with 


44 Klibansky et al (1964) 84: ‘Der Ausdruck dxoAov@ytixol t qovracíq scheint auf 
diese übertriebene Erregbarkeit der ‘vis imaginativa abzuzielen, die spatter für den 
Halluzinationszwang oder aber fiir eine besondere Kraft des anschaulichen Vorstellungs- 
vermógens verantwortlich gemacht wurde. 

45 Mem. 453a14-19. 

46 Div. Somn. 463b17 f., 464a31-2. 

47 Div. Somn. 464a20 f. 

48  Insom. 461a20 f.; for a more in-depth discussion of these passages from Div. Somn. and 
Insomn., as well as their interrelation, see van der Eijk (2005) 143-8. 
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the starting-point of thinking and a kind of direct relation to the divine that 
sidesteps reasoning. In it, the melancholics, ‘the dreamers of what is true’, are 
again presented as examples.?? It seems that the melancholic is portrayed here 
as someone with exceptional access to the divine and to truth, exactly because 
of an intense immediacy that is (at least partly) the consequence of a lack of 
reasoning power.?? In the Nicomachean Ethics too, melancholics are said to 
follow their imagination due to its intensity, without thinking or deliberating, 
which makes them impulsive.5! Thus, from Aristotle’s writings we can obtain a 
relatively coherent picture of the melancholic, as someone that has a certain 
intensity of imagination that can lead to exceptional capacities, even though it 
is, at the same time, associated with a lack of reason. 

One further passage from the Nicomachean Ethics deserves more extensive 
discussion because it invites comparison with the role of black bile in Galen 
and because it remains somewhat underused in van der Eijk's otherwise full 
treatment. 

At the end of book vit of the Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle discusses 
pleasure (ńðový), or more specifically, physical pleasure. He asks why it is 
that physical pleasure appears to be highly desirable, whereas people do not 
believe it to really be desirable, as opposed to the more noble type of pleasure. 
Aristotle gives a twofold answer to this question. First, the bodily pleasures are 
a remedy against pain. Particularly those who experience excessive pain will 
seek out excessive pleasure to counteract it, and the bodily pleasures have a 
potential for excess. Second, they are sought out, again, for their intensity, by 
those who are not able to enjoy anything else: 


oUce yap Exovow Etepa eg’ ols yaipovaw, Tó te uNSETEpov TOMors AUTYpdv dtd 
THV pbotv. del yàp movet tò (ov, Mame xal of puatoAdyot Laptupobat, TO dpay, 
16 dxovew paaxovtes elvat Aunnpóv: AAA’ Hon cvvyPets Eopev, ws paciv.52 


For they have no other things which they enjoy, and for many people 
a neutral state is painful because of their nature. For the living being 
always suffers, as the natural scientists also testify, who say that seeing 


49 EE 1248a20 f. 

50 The idea that the melancholic has an exceptional relation to truth frequently recurs in 
the subsequent tradition and we find it still in Freud, who stated that melancholics ‘have 
a keener eye for the truth’. (Standard Edition of Complete Psychological Works 14, 246) as 
well as in Walter Benjamin’s work, cf. Ferber (2013) 41 f£; it also appears in the modern 
‘depressive realism’ hypothesis, cf. Bell (2014) 156 ff. 

51 EN n50obio ff, also 1152a19 and 1152a27. 

52 EN 154b5-9. 
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and hearing are painful, but we have come to be accustomed to that 
[pain], as they say. 


It is remarkable that Aristotle here starts out his discussion with what appears 
to be a few people who are not able to enjoy anything but intense bodily plea- 
sures, but then proceeds to explain this lack of capacity in much more general 
terms: for many people a neutral state is painful. The explanation that he gives 
for this experience of pain appeals to a more universal truth again: a living 
being always suffers. Aristotle must mean here that a living being suffers as 
such, i.e. qua living being, considering the examples he gives of ordinary sense- 
perception being painful. These clarifying examples imply that we are actually 
always in a state of pain, to which we are simply accustomed. What started out 
as a description of people who need excessive bodily pleasure because they 
do not enjoy other things has now culminated in a remarkable description of 
a general ‘pain of living’, as Joachim calls it in his commentary.?? Apparently, 
Aristotle’s point is that this ‘pain of living’ demands a kind of permanent cure, 
which is why an apparently neutral state is actually painful to many people 
and why we often seek bodily pleasure to counteract the pain. Aristotle’s own 


53 Joachim (1951) ad locum. We cannot translate mévoc with something milder such as ‘strain’, 
since the hearing and seeing are described as Aumypdv, which unambiguously means 
‘painful’, and since we are still in the context of the traditional opposition with pleasure 
(y80m). Aubry (2009) provides an insightful analysis of this passage and its broader 
context. Cf. also Cheng (2017), who takes the statement that the living being always suf- 
fers as a mere ‘report’ of the position of the physiologoi, which he qualifies as ‘strange’, 
‘obscure’, ‘idiosyncratic’, ‘counter-intuitive’ and ‘extra-ordinary’, and which he considers 
to have ‘absurd’ consequences. Cheng partly seems to follow Warren (2007), who also 
takes the statement that ‘the living being always suffers’ as merely being the position of 
the physiologoi, but who does recognize that ‘Aristotle appears prepared to endorse their 
view’, even though Warren also considers it ‘odd’. Apart from not understanding what is 
so strange about it, I also do not see, on the basis of the text, why one would think this 
is not Aristotle’s position. He first simply states cel yap movet tò (ov, with yàp indicating 
that this is meant to explain his previous statement Tó te pydétepov MoMois AvmNpOV Sia 
Thv vow, which also reflects his own position, and only then brings in the support of the 
physiologoi (daonep xol ot quctoAóyot paptvpodct) for this position, with xoi indicating that 
they also claim this. I also do not agree with Cheng, that a contradiction would follow, 
as the melancholics would both have to be in a neutral state and suffering pain at the 
same time; this can be solved easily by recognising that the state is neutral from a normal 
perspective, but painful on another level, namely in the experience of the melancholic or 
from the perspective of those who are not accustomed to the pain - this is why the mel- 
ancholic is in a pathological condition. I also think it is crucial that Aristotle, in this same 
passage, contrasts our experience of pleasure and pain as composite beings to that of god. 
While this is recognized by Aubry, it is ignored entirely by Cheng. See also Vinkesteijn 
(forthcoming) for more extensive discussion of this passage. 
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account of the Pythagorean ‘harmony of the spheres’ might be a useful analogy 
here: since we have been hearing the sounds of divine harmony from birth, so 
the Pythagoreans argue, we have no notion of a contrary silence to contrast 
the sound with, and thus we never notice perceiving the sounds.** In the same 
way, we could say, the living being does not notice its normal state of suffer- 
ing while engaging in common activities such as seeing and hearing, because 
the suffering has been there since birth and there is no state of the absence 
of this suffering to contrast it with. Aristotle even goes as far as to compare this 
blissful ignorance of our normal state of suffering to a state of intoxication: 


ópoiwç 8’ év èv TH veórwa 8i Thv avEnow worep ol civwpevor Sidxewtou, xal 
780 ý veortys.55 


In a similar manner, during their youth people are in a state resembling 
drunkenness because they are growing, and therefore youth is pleasant. 


tr. ROWE, modified 


This comparison with the growth of youth and with drunkenness makes it 
clear that Aristotle considers the accustoming to our state of suffering as some- 
thing that impedes accurate perception, however desirable and normal it may 
be in itself. As with the harmony of the spheres, the suffering és actually there, 
but it is not perceived as such. At this point the melancholic enters the scene: 

ol dé HeAcryyoAtxol thv pov SEovtatt cel iatpeiaç: xai yàp TO THUA SoxvopLevov 


3: ee ARE | 


Staterel Sid thy xpåow, xai del ev ópéEet opoðpå elctv ...56 


The melancholics, on the other hand, are in permanent need of a remedy 
due to their nature, since their bodies too, because of their mixture, are 
constantly stinging, and they are always in a state of intense desire ... 


Remarkably, Aristotle contrasts the melancholics with those who are youth- 
ful or intoxicated (notice the pév, òè construction). In contrast, melancholics 
do not experience pleasure, but they are rather in permanent need of remedy 
because their body is constantly stinging. This stinging causes an insatiable 
need for pleasure, which makes them become ‘licentious and bad’. What 
Aristotle seems to be saying here is that, as opposed to the young and the 


54 De Caelo it 9, 290b12-29. 
55 EN n54bg-u. 
56 EN n54bu-13. 
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intoxicated, the melancholic perceives his or her ‘pain of living’ and is stung 
by it constantly. The choice for the verb Sdxvw seems to suggest an immedi- 
ate physical pain that is perhaps related to the acidity of black bile, which we 
already found in the Hippocratic tradition.5” The question now is: why is it 
that these melancholics are so stung? Clearly it has to do with their particular 
nature or physiological constitution, their particular xpóctc is indicated to be 
the cause. It might also be that Aristotle here implies that the general ‘pain of 
living’ he was just referring to is experienced to a greater extent by melanchol- 
ics, since their nature (i.e. their specific constitution) does not lend itself to 
the kind of habituation that makes the painful state appear neutral or even 
pleasurable, as in the case of youthful or intoxicated people or those who have 
become accustomed to the normal pain of sense-perception. This would fit 
well with the exceptional susceptibility to truth that Aristotle ascribed to the 
melancholics in the Eudemian Ethics. Another thing to take into account in 
this regard is the fact that Aristotle, immediately after this passage, presents 
an opposition between the pleasure of God as a single being, and the pleasure 
and pain of perishable, composite beings such as we are. God is in a state of 
continuous pleasure, due to his unity and simplicity. We cannot be in such 
a state, because our nature is a composite one: besides the divine element, 
there is also something else (£cepov xt). As Sarah Broadie has pointed out, this 
‘element of a different sort’, has to mean ‘different from the divine element in 
us. Aristotle presents the flight into excessive pleasure 'as a sort of reaction 
against physical embodiment'? It is the very fact that we are not god, or not 
only our divine part, that causes the need for pleasure to counteract the pain 
that necessarily accompanies the division into parts, the fragmentation of a 
composite being that would not have been there if our being would have been 
confined to the divine element. Aristotle seems to suggest in this passage that 
it is this pain that melancholic natures are overly sensitive to: the pain of not 
being god. Again, this seems to be in line with the passage from the Eudemian 
Ethics, in which the melancholics are presented as an example of people who 
are moved by a divine principle of movement that is prior to intellect. This 
is how Aristotle explained the capacity of melancholics to have prophetic 
dreams, there: they do not need deliberation to arrive at truth, because what 
moves them is prior to and better than intellect, it is god itself.5? Perhaps the 


57 Galen uses forms of the verb 8cxvo regularly, to describe the effect or activity of black bile, 
e.g. Hipp. Aph. VI XVIIB 688, 1-3. 

58  Broadie (2002) 406. 

59 EE 1248a29-33: ‘ti obv dv xpetrtov xal emiotyung ety xod vod mA‘ Oedg; ... ëxovor yàp deyyy 
coton fj xpeittwv Tod vod xal TÀ BovAdcews ...’ 
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same affinity to the divine makes it so difficult for the melancholic to get used 
to the pain of physical embodiment. 


1.2.1.1 Conclusion 

Some of the things that come to the fore from the scattered remarks on black 
bile and melancholy in Aristotle lend themselves well to comparison with 
Galen; others do not. The topic of the melancholic’s exceptional imaginative 
capacity, which seems to in fact be the most well-established characteristic of 
the melancholic in Aristotle’s genuine work, seems absent in Galen. However, 
there might be a thin line between this irrational capacity of compulsively gen- 
erating images and certain forms of delusion Rufus and Galen associate with 
melancholy, especially considering the mono-manic tendency that Aristotle 
ascribes to the melancholic’s imagination and the emphasis on delusions with 
regard to one particular object that we find in Rufus and Galen.9? The most 
important issues to take along from our brief discussion of Aristotle are the fol- 
lowing: the notion of black bile as a residue related to the digestive process as a 
by-product that does not have a purpose in itself; the notion of the melancholic 
as a type of person that is exceptional in certain regards due to their specific 
constitution; the relation of this melancholic type to a feeling of pain that is 
related to the mortality and imperfection that characterizes human beings 
compared to the divine. These themes, all of which seem to be Aristotelian 
innovations, return in Galen, sometimes mediated by Rufus or others. 


1.2.2 Problemata Xxx, 

It seems that in chapter xxx,1 of the Problemata, we find, for the first time, 
a strong association of melancholy with philosophy and with excellence. In 
Aristotle, the melancholic is often ascribed an exceptional capacity, as we have 
seen. But this relates to their intensive imagination and is accompanied by a 
lack in rational prowess. The Problemata, by contrast, starts out by asking why 
all the men who stand out (oi neptttot) in philosophy, politics, poetry or the arts 
(téxvac) are melancholics. It seems to me that this description is so broad as to 
include anybody with any exceptional capacity, as is also confirmed by the sub- 
sequent inclusion of the heroes. Again, there is excellent scholarship on this 
text already, so it suffices to point out a few tendencies that are of particular 


60 See for Rufus F13, for Galen Loc. Aff vit 190 K. Cf. Klibansky et al (1964) 84: ‘Der Ausdruck 
dxorovOntixol TH pavtacia scheint auf diese übertriebene Erregbarkeit der ‘vis imagina- 
tiva' abzuzielen, die spatter für den Halluzinationszwang oder aber für eine besondere 
Kraft des anschaulichen Vorstellungsvermógens verantwortlich gemacht wurde’. Also 100 
and 109 on Rufus specifically. 
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relevance for our discussion of black bile and melancholy in Galen. The text 
gives a physiological explanation for the question posed at its beginning. It 
appears that, due to the variability of black bile, people who naturally contain 
much of it are receptive to inexplicable despondency that can lead to suicide 
on the one hand, but cheerfulness and frenzy on the other. The first arises in 
them when their black bile is cold, the second when it is overheated. Thus, they 
have a kind of natural bipolar inclination since they seem to be able to hit both 
extremes in an exceptionally intense manner. Yet, when they manage to strike 
the rightly balanced mixture of hot and cold - here we recognize Aristotle's 
celebration of the right mean - they become outstanding.9? It has been noted 
that this particular theory of melancholy builds on Plato's notion of mania as 
we find it in the Phaedrus, and can be seen as a secularization of that notion by 
means of Aristotelian-based philosophy of nature.53 

How does this curious little text relate to the other authors that we are dis- 
cussing here? With regard to Aristotle, Philip van der Eijk has convincingly 
argued that it 'corresponds quite well to the Aristotelian concept of melan- 
choly' and has suggested that it may go back to 'a treatise on melancholy that 
may have been part of Aristotle's lost Problemata' or that it may have been the 
attempt of a later Peripatetic (perhaps Theophrastus) to systematize the scat- 
tered statements of the Master’. He concludes that ‘in any event ... the theory 


61 For previous scholarship on the Problemata xxx: Müri (1953) 21-38; Flashar (1962) pro- 
vided a German translation (250-61) and a rich commentary (71-22) that has laid the 
groundwork for later studies; Flashar (1966) 60—73; Klibansky et al (1964) 55 ff.; van der 
Eijk (2005) 139 ff; Schütrumpf (2015). 

62 Problemata xxx 954b10-28. Cf. Müri (1953) 24-6; Klibansky et al (1964) 82; van der Eijk 
(2005) 161. I do not agree with Schütrumpf (2015) that ‘One cannot find in Pr. 30.1 the con- 
ceptual framework of a mean that controls Aristotle's ethical and political philosophy’. 
With regard to the people with a melancholic constitution themselves, it clearly is a mean 
which they ought to aspire to, i.e. a mean between the hotness and coldness of their black 
bile, which both lead to extremes when they are not moderated (955a27-36). This is still 
the case, even if these people themselves are not a mean compared to others because 
they are excellent when they strike the right middle with regard to their mixture; one does 
not need to resort to ‘making the middle the center of the argument’ in order to accept 
this, let alone assume that black bile plays some part in Aristotle's notions of the mean in 
order for Aristotle's mean to play a role in the Problemata xxx,1 (see Schütrumpf's note 33 
against Klibansky's reading). 

63 = Müri (1953) 24; Flashar (1966) 62; Klibansky et al (1964) 55 ff., 9o: "Gerade dies Aufgabe 
stellt und löst nun aber das Problem xxx,1. Der mythische Begriff des Wahnsinns (pavia) 
wurde durch den naturwissenschaftlichen Begriff der Melancholie ersetzt, was um so 
leichter geschehen konnte, als ‘melancholisch’ und 'verrückt' in rein pathologischem 
Sinne seit langem Synonyme waren und als die auch dem krankhaften Melancholiker 
eignende Gabe der Wahrtráume und Prophezeiungen der Platonischen Gleichsetzung 
von Mantik und Manik entsprach’. 
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of Pr. 30.1 has proved to depend strongly on Aristotle’s own statements on 
melancholics’.6* Most of the tendencies we found in Aristotle’s notion of the 
melancholic, notably the intense imagination, impulsive nature and strong 
desire for bodily pleasures, show resemblance to the described effect of heat 
on black bile in the Problemata (so to one side of the bipolar whole). 

With regard to Galen, there are obviously some important differences, par- 
ticularly the positive associations with genius and with exceptional joy that are 
simply absent in Galen, and for example also the air-like nature of black bile 
that makes it comparable to wine.®° These differences have been adequately 
described.96 There are also, however, important similarities that might be 
overlooked at first — particularly when one focuses on the differences — which 
may then result in the view that the theory of melancholy developed in the 
Problemata does not bear any relation to Galen's writing on black bile and 
melancholy.5? As Flashar has noted, Galen refers to the Problemata in his com- 
mentary on the Hippocratic Epidemics, although not particularly to chapter 
XXX,1. However, he does refer to it in the context of melancholy, since his refer- 
ence concerns the issue of the lustful nature of the melancholic (Problemata 
IV, 30).68 As we have seen, the question on the melancholic's lustful nature fits 
with Aristotle's characterization of the melancholic as someone with a strong 
desire for bodily pleasure. In fact, Galen ascribes the Problemata to Aristotle, 
as has been common for centuries by then.®? This indicates that besides know- 
ing it and therefore presumably also knowing the chapter on melancholy, 
Galen had reason to seriously study it, considering his general knowledge and 
appraisal of Aristotle and more particularly his tendency to portray Aristotle 
as one of his fore-runners with regard to the theory of the four humours.”° In 


64 Van der Eijk (2005) 160-8. See earlier Müri (1953) 38; Flashar (1962) 712 f; Klibansky et al 
(1964) & f.; see also Schütrumpf (2015) for a different perspective (see notes 630 and 653 
above) which I think makes van der Eijk's first suggestion, that it was part of a text written 
by Aristotle himself, less likely, though I do not think it weakens the suggestion that the 
author of the Problemata might be taking up Aristotle's writing on melancholy. 

65 Problemata xxx,1 953b22 ff. 

66 Most recently by Jouanna (2012) 237 ff. 

67 Flashar (1966) 68: ‘In Galens eigener Darstellung der Melancholie bleibt die Konzeption 
der Problemata ebenso unberücksichtigt wie in den übrigen Spátantike, in denen es 
ausschlieBlich um die krankhaften Erscheinungsweisen der Melancholie geht’. Cf. 
Jouanna (2012) 237 ff. 

68 Hipp. Epid. v1, XVIIB 29 K, Galen remarks that Aristotle explains this lustful nature in 
terms of the black bile being full of air (as it is also described in chapter Xxx,1) and relates 
it to Diocles' notion of hypochondriac melancholy. 

69 Cf. Klibansky et al (1964) 81. 

70 Stewart (2016) 29 f. 
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the same passage, Galen places the Problemata, Hippocrates and Rufus in one 
tradition of writing on melancholy.” 

As it might appear, another important difference between the Problemata 
and Galen consists of the association of black bile with both heating and cool- 
ing in the former and the association of coldness alone in the latter. Indeed, 
at first sight it might seem as if only the cold aspect of the bipolar melancholy 
of the Problemata corresponds to Galen's notion of black bile, while the hot 
aspect remains absent. But in fact that is incorrect, since Galen tends to under- 
stand the black bile as a substance that used to be hot and is now cooled down. 
Galen associates intense intellectual activity (associated with the hot aspect of 
the bipolar melancholy in the Problemata) with hotness and yellow bile, not 
coincidentally the humour that is abundant in the period preceding the season 
in which black bile predominates. The predominance of black bile in autumn, 
as well as the concomitant danger of melancholy, is a direct consequence of 
the cooling down of hot yellow bile, which prevails in summer.” It is a fact 
that Galen works with four elemental qualities and four humours, while in the 
Problemata there seem to be only two elemental qualities, hotness and cold- 
ness, and there is no theory of the four humours to be found there.”3 However, 
this amounts merely to a general difference in the underlying physiological 
framework, which can be partly reconciled. For example, attributing to yellow 
bile the symptoms and qualities that are caused by heating of black bile and 
attributing to black bile proper the symptoms and qualities that are caused 
by the cooling of black bile (that is now cold but that used to be hot), might 
be a good way to go about interpreting the Problemata if one wants to main- 
tain its general description of symptoms, while also keeping to an underlying 
theory of four humours and four elemental qualities. That is to say, taking into 
account the division of bile into yellow and black bile, Galen's account might 
be much closer to that of the Problemata than it may appear at first sight.”4 But 
we shall return to this subject below, in our discussion of Galen. 


71 Specifically, he claims Rufus chose to write qófoc (‘fear’) instead of pógoç (‘noise’) for 
the passage from the Problemata (1v, 30), since this fits the symptomatology from the 
Hippocratic Corpus (XVIIB 29,16 K f.). 

72 Inthe Hippocratic On the Nature of Man itself, in a passage quoted by Galen in HNH 44,25- 
45,1 Mewaldt (xv 84 K), itis even said that it is the same bile that persists through summer 
and autumn: ‘The bile of summer also dominates the body in autumn. (tr. Hankinson) 

73 Cf. Van der Eijk (2005) 159. 

74  Inthisregard, it is also relevant to note that, as Walter Müri has observed, there is a paral- 
lel between on the one hand, the development of black bile as a separate substance - that 
is to say, the division of ‘bile’ into yellow and black — and on the other, the addition of 
autumn to the three other seasons by a division of summer (see below) into two separate 
seasons. 
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There are also other notable features on the cold side or the depressed vari- 
ant in the Problemata that show continuity with the previous Hippocratic or 
later Galenic tradition: the emphasis on despondency and fear as the main 
symptoms that potentially lead to the desire to commit suicide (954a20 f; 
964b34 f.; 955a10);” the taciturn tendencies of the melancholic (953b13—4);”6 
the notion of a sadness without a cause (954b15);”’ the distinction between 
acquiring an excess of black bile because of one's diet and having it naturally 
as a part of one's original constitution (954a25-30);? the distinction between 
a normal and harmful amount and state of black bile with its accompany- 
ing ambiguity (953a10—14; 954b18 f.).”9 To these we can add the association 
of melancholics with stuttering, lisping or other problems with speech from 
Problemata x1,38 and the association of melancholics with the need for release 
of sexual desire in Problemata 1v,30.9? These parallels have been overlooked, 
perhaps because of a focus on the notion of melancholic genius, which was 
to become so important in later tradition from Ficino onwards, and which is 
absent in Hippocrates and Galen. Given the common ground between Galen 
and this text from the Problemata, it seems likely that Galen was, directly 
or indirectly influenced by the discussion of melancholy in the Problemata. 
Something else to take into account here, is the fact that Rufus leans heav- 
ily on the Peripatetic discussion of melancholy and refers to it explicitly as 
well?! while Galen in turn refers to Rufus as his main predecessor — besides 


75 Hippocrates: Epidemics 111 XVII, case 2; Aphorisms V1, 23; Galen: Loc. Aff. 111, 10 (VIII 188- 
go K); Symp. Caus. VII 202-3 K. 

76 Hipp. Epid. 111 XVIIA 7891314 K, where Galen explains the change from not speaking 
(cty&ca) to excessive speaking (Adyot root) in terms of the difference between a melan- 
cholic and phrenitic condition respectively, also Hipp. Epid. 111 XVIIA 785,5—786 K, where 
Galen explains the silence and gloominess of a patient in terms of her having a more 
atrabilious blood. 

77 Galen: Symp. Caus. VII 203,4—7 K; Plen. v11 576,10-13 K; Loc. Aff viii 418 K. 

78 Galen: Loc. Aff. viu 177 K. 

79 See our discussion of black bile in Galen below. Cf. Klibansky et al (1964) 80: ‘Freilich ist 
es den Nachfolgern des Aristoteles nicht immer leichtgefallen, eine scharfe Grenzlinie 
zwischen der natürlichen Melancholie und der krankhaften Melancholie zu ziehen, 
denn es bedarf keiner Erórterung, daf selbst eine wohltemperierte Melancholie stets in 
Gefahr ist, durch eine vorübergehende Steigerung der Gallenmenge oder, und vor allem, 
durch eine erhitzende oder erkáltende Beeinflussung der Gallentemperatur in eine akute 
Krankheit umzuschlagen’. 

8o Also Problemata XXX, 953b32. See Galen's Loc. Aff. v1,5 (V 418 K), where he compares 
the sad and hopeless facial expression of people that repress their sexual needs with the 
appearance of melancholics. 

81 See Pormann (2008) 7 for a brief enumeration of parallels and van der Eijk's essay in the 
same edition, 160-6 for more extensive discussion. 
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Hippocrates — on the subject. Besides the explicit reference Galen makes to 
Rufus in At. Bil., van der Eijk and Pormann have shown that Galen's writings 
on melancholy in Loc. Aff. also lean heavily on Rufus’ work, to say the least.9? 


1.3 Rufus of Ephesus 

The physician Rufus of Ephesus, whose work is mostly dated to around the 
turn of the 1st century AD, was perhaps Galen's most important predecessor 
on the subject of black bile and melancholy.®? Galen mentions him as the best 
of ‘the more recent writers’ on the subject at the start of his own On Black 
Bile, and even remarks that for those willing to listen there is nothing miss- 
ing from Rufus’ treatise.5^ Coming from Galen, this is certainly exceptional 
praise for someone who is not Hippocrates or Plato. Rufus wrote two books 
on melancholy, of which we now only have fragments, mostly in Arabic. These 
fragments have been collected in an excellent edition with translation and 
commentary by Peter Pormann, which also includes additional essays by other 
scholars on Rufus and melancholy.$5 According to Pormann and van der Eijk, 
Galen's writings on melancholy in Loc. Aff rely on Rufus’ work to a large extent, 
and might indeed be little more than a Galenic summary of Rufus' ideas on the 
topic without proper acknowledgement'?6 Hence, it will be useful, to say 
the least, to discuss Rufus' work before we turn to Galen himself. 


1.3.1 Basic Distinctions 

In line with the ambiguity we have already found in the Hippocratic Corpus 
between a black bile that is inherently harmful and related to disease and the 
black bile that is a regular part of our constitution, Rufus also seems to distin- 
guish two kinds of black bile: the natural black bile that is mixed in with the 
blood and only becomes harmful under specific circumstances, and the black 
bile that is a result of burning and cooling of other substances, most notably 
yellow bile and blood.?? The first kind of black bile can be a normal part of our 
constitution without being harmful, as long as it has settled down, like a sedi- 
ment in the blood. When it is stirred, it can become harmful, but as long as it is 
regularly evacuated or piled up in the spleen, it does not cause melancholy.58 


82 Pormann (2008) 4-9, 178 and 265. 

83 For his dates see Pormann (2008) 4, 115 f. and 139 f. 
84 At. Bil. v 105 K. 

85 Pormann (2008). 

86 . Pormann (2008) 265. 

87 Fr 7,1, 1521, 68,1, 71,7. 

88 Fr 21,7 f., Fr 28-31. 
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This notion of black bile as a sediment of the blood is to become an integral 
part of Galen’s theory of black bile, as we shall see below. The other black bile 
is the result of burning and cooling: when yellow bile is burned, it turns into 
black bile and causes madness; when it is cooled it leads to depression. The lat- 
ter kind clearly shows affinity to the discussion in the Problemata. It also leaves 
its print on Galen’s work, since Galen considers the black bile that is the con- 
sequence of the burning of another humour, mostly yellow bile, as the most 
dangerous kind of black bile and as the kind that always leads to delirium.9? 

Furthermore, the division into three distinct types of melancholy that we 
find in Galen seems to go back to Rufus as well, though Rufus seems to have 
focused his analysis on one of these types, the so-called hypochondriac type.%° 
There is mention of two other types in Ishaq Ibn-Imran’s rendering of Rufus’ 
work, but there they are not further specified.%! Galen differentiated between 
a hypochondriac, encephalic and general type of melancholy in Loc. Aff., so it 
seems likely that this distinction essentially goes back to Rufus too, as Pormann 
and van der Eijk suggest.9? 

Another distinction we find in Rufus’s work is that between an acquired 
melancholy that is the consequence of bad diet, and a melancholy that comes 
with one's nature and original mixture (¿x @bcews xa'ths ¿ë pexis xpdcsoc). 
However, this distinction occurs only once in the extant fragments.?? The 
description of the acquired kind of melancholy is also reminiscent of that of 
the bipolar-like description we found in the Problemata: at first, when the yel- 
low bile is excessively heated, the melancholic becomes extremely active, bold 
and delirious; but then, when 'the bile is burnt up, they become downcast, 
sad and fearful’94 

All of these basic distinctions - the two kinds of black bile, the three types 
of melancholy and the difference between an acquired and natural melan- 
choly — structure Galen's discussion of black bile and melancholy, as we shall 
see below.95 


89 Loc. Aff vi11176—77 K; Nat. Fac. 11 136 K; At. Bil. 147-8 K. 

9o Pormann (2008) Introduction 5, Fragments 4, 5 and 38; for Galen, see Loc. Aff. chapters 9 
and 10 from book 111, also rendered in Pormann 265 ff., with translation. 

91 Fr 5. 

92 Pormann (2008) 82 and van der Eijk (2008) 172 f. See also Flashar (1966) 92-4. 

93 Fr u, 22 f; on the other hand, van der Eijk (2008) 173, notes parallels for the difference 
between a natural melancholy and one that is the consequence of habit in Plato’s Rep. 1x 
573c7-9 and Aristotle's Nic. Eth. 1152a27—33. 

94  Frnu23-5. 

95 Cf Pormann (2008) 8. 
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1.3.2 Hypochondriac Melancholy and Digestion 
The hypochondriac type of melancholy derives its name from its location 
of origin: it starts out in the region beneath the ribs (bmoydvdptoc).9° This is 
proven, according to Rufus, by the observation that pain diminishes when 
the belly is relieved or when patients vomit, and that the disease often occurs 
through indigestion.9” The hypochondriac type of melancholy is also repeat- 
edly associated with flatulence and constipation, which fits well with some of 
Galen’s notions on the evacuation of black bile, as we shall see.98 

We have previously noted that Aristotle ascribed to the melancholic type 
a flawed digestive system, and we find melancholy to be strongly linked with 
food and digestion in Rufus as well. Melancholy is often explained as a conse- 
quence of the body's inability to get rid of a superfluous residue — the black 
bile — and often arises in the stomach. Rufus associates the black bile, or the 
‘melancholic humour’, with bad digestion and characterizes it as a residue, as 
did Aristotle.?? The emphasis on the stomach that we find in his fragments 
might be partly because Rufus supposedly only discusses the hypochondriac 
melancholy that arises in the region under the ribs by definition. Vomiting 
and purging through medication are generally proposed as a remedy. That is 
to say, the way to deal with the melancholic condition consists chiefly in the 
evacuation of the residue that does not seem to serve a purpose in the first 
place, so that the body is not completely dominated by its qualities, notably its 
dryness.!?? A]though, under specific circumstances, Galen does find a purpose 
for black bile (for instance, after it has undergone a certain alteration, it can 
serve as nutriment for the spleen), the idea that black bile comes to be asa 
by-product of the digestive process and needs to be evacuated subsequently 
is central in his work as well. Rufus also suggests some other treatments that 
seem to be mostly physiological in nature, many of which suggest a direct 


96  Fr67;7. 


97  Fr6,also 40,25-33. 
98 Fryn. 


99 Fr nno: ‘Why do they constantly suffer from indigestion? Because their body is turbid 
and full of superfluities, and the belly is therefore bad-tempered throughout owing to the 
melancholic humour’. (tr. Pormann) 

100  Fr6,Fr7, Fr8, Fr 42,1, Fr 53, Fr 55, Fr 56, Fr 671415: I nourished him with spelt juice, rock 
fish, and broth made with beans for approximately thirty days. The more his body became 
moist, the more the symptoms of melancholy subsided, until he was completely cured’. 
(tr. Pormann); Fr 67,22, Fr 69,2-3, Fr 71. 
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countering of the quality of dryness: exercise,!°! numerous suggestions on diet 
and drugs,? wine,!°3 and bathing.!04 

Although most of his discussion is centred on the digestive system and 
the stomach, it is important to note that Rufus considers the stomach to have 
a direct relation to the head. As such, complaints in our stomach can have a 
strong effect on our brain or mind and vice versa, and diseases of the head can 
often also be treated by vomiting and purging. In Loc. Aff, Galen works out 
this notion of the stomach affecting the brain in terms of his more technical 
notion of sympatheia, as we shall see below.!95 In Rufus, we find an association 
with the spleen as well, as an organ that can cause melancholy when it is in a 
bad state and that shows symptoms of pain in patients suffering from melan- 
choly.!°6 These associations will be further systematized by Galen, as we shall 


see, who reserves a crucial role for the spleen as the organ continually cleans- 
ing the body of black bile. 


1.3.3 The Physiology of the Melancholic 

Rufus considers the melancholic humour to be ‘cold and dry; as did the 
Hippocratic On the Nature of Man." With regard to the described delusions, 
it is interesting that they are connected to the qualities that characterize the 
black bile itself: some patients think they are an earthen vessel or that their 
skin is dry parchment due to the dryness and coldness of black bile.199 A recur- 
rent motif is also the patient who thinks that he lacks a head. Rufus relates this 
symptom to a pneuma rising upwards and making the head light, which must 
be a continuation of the idea that there is something air-like about the black 


101 Fr1713 and 40,5. 

102  Fr40,8-18, Fr 42,2—6, Fr 45, Fr 46, Fr 51, Fr 54. 

103 Fr 4048, Fr 61, Fr 63, Fr 64, Fr 65; Galen, in QAM (IV 779 K) notes that ‘one who drinks 
wine in moderation' has characteristics opposite to those of the melancholic, who is 
Aumnpotépav xal &tToàpotépav xoti t &uptocépoty; earlier, in Iv 777 K, he mentioned how the 
daily consumption of wine relieves us of all sorrow and despondency (Aoc ò’ rác xat 
Svabvplag xovgiler capac olvoc rttvópevoc). 

104 Fr 40,7, Fr 61,2—4, Fr 62. 

105 Fr 8, Fr 37, Fr 38, Fr 39,1; Fr 4031-4; in Fr 67,5-7 we find a concrete example of this rela- 
tionship, Rufus fearing that the patient’s condition will spread from the hypochondriac 
area to the eyes and the brain; see Holmes (2013) for a seminal discussion of sympathy in 
Galen. 

106 Fr 66. 

107 Fru, also in Fr 68 it is said that black bile is caused by bad mixture. 

108 Fru,3-4. 
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bile, as we also found it in the Problemata.1?? Indeed, when Galen refers to the 
passage in the Problemata on the question of why melancholics have exces- 
sive desire for sex, which is explained in terms of the airy nature of black bile, 
he involves Rufus in the discussion as well.!? Besides sex, the melancholics 
can also have excessive cravings for food and alcohol because their stomach 
is cold and they desire to warm it.!! The theme of excessive desire for bodily 
pleasures corresponds to Aristotle's characterization of the melancholic in the 
Nicomachean Ethics. It is notable that these examples testify to a strong and 
direct relation between the qualities of the physical substance black bile 
and the symptoms of the (mental) illness melancholy. 

Rufus describes the physical appearance of the melancholic in considerable 
detail, relating many features to the physiological constitution of the black 
bile itself: ‘They generally blink their eyes, and have prominent eyes and thick 
lips because of the thick pneuma. Their skin turns black owing to the [melan- 
cholic] humour being poured out. Many of them are hairy because of the great 
amount of thick superfluities. They generally speak fast, they lisp, and stam- 
mer since they cannot control their tongue. For the intensity of movement 
comes about through the pneuma. Everything which moves intensely decays 
quickly’! 

We shall find most of these outward characteristics in Galen as well. Also, 
the prominence of the eyes, their quick movements and the intensity recall 
Aristotle’s emphasis on the melancholic’s capacity for vision and dreaming due 
to their intense imagination, which they do not rationally control (the lisp- 
ing is also mentioned in the Problemata x1, 38 go3b1g). Other, more dreadful 
outward manifestations of excessive black bile that we find in Rufus and that 
recur in Galen are: ulcers, haemorrhoids and varicose veins as well as black 
substance in vomit, stools and urine.!!3 

As we noted, the elemental qualities of hotness and coldness play an impor- 
tant role in Rufus' notion of black bile. In fact, one fragment explains how the 
humour itself becomes black because of a combination of excessive heating 


109 Fr 1,12; for the association of black bile with air in Rufus see also F 29,5 ‘For black bile is 
accompanied by wind, as all cold things are ...’ (tr. Pormann) and the repeated association 
with flatulence in many of the fragments; cf. Fr 60 ‘Their desire for sexual intercourse is 
also a proof that the black bile contains a lot of wind’. (tr. Pormann) 

110 Fr 73, which is the passage from Galen's commentary on the Epidemics referred to earlier 
(Hipp. Epid. v1, 138,19 f. Wenkebach (xv11B 29 K)); also Fr 58-60, see Pormann's commen- 
tary 103 and van der Eijk's essay in the same edition, 165. 

111 Fru. 

112 Fr4-16 (tr. Pormann); cf. Fr 14,6-7. 

113 Fr 21,4, also 171-3. 
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and subsequent cooling down. Rufus makes a comparison with pieces of coal 
that are radiant when they burn but then blacken when they cool down."* This 
process of heating and subsequent cooling down changes the colour of the 
blood from bright to black. Rufus also notes that either of the two qualities can 
have the same or a similar effect by themselves. He points to ‘some external 
bodies’, which can become black from an excess of cold, and states that the 
humours can be rendered black by extreme heat that dries them out by con- 
suming their moisture, ‘just as the sun blackens fruits and human bodies’. 

Rufus relates melancholy to old age in particular, since ‘the old are natu- 
rally depressed, little inclined to merriment, and moody’."6 He also relates it to 
spring, because this is the time when the blood is stirred, which means that the 
black bile does not settle as a sediment but moves throughout the blood.!!7 We 
shall see how Galen works out a more systematic association of black bile with 
autumn, based on the Hippocratic On the Nature of Man. 


13.4 Symptomatology and ‘Psychological’ Therapy 
The 'psychic' state of someone afflicted by melancholy according to Rufus, 
is unambiguous and as we would expect: excessive fear and (social) anxiety, 
delusion, despondency, suicidal inclinations.!? Melancholics are also said to 
have various difficulties with speech,!? and can be prone to excessive eating 
and alcoholism.'?? In one fragment, Rufus is cited as saying that ‘the beginning 
of melancholy is indicated by fear, anxiety and suspicion aimed at one par- 
ticular thing, whilst no disease is present in any other respect'.!?! This seems to 
take up both the Hippocratic designation of fear and despondency as the main 
symptoms of melancholy as well as the intense and mono-manic imagination 
ascribed to the melancholic by Aristotle.!22 

Interestingly, Rufus also takes up the association of melancholy with excel- 
lence or strong intellectual activity, which is, as we have seen, a prominent 


114 Fruja8f. 

115 Fruz,21, translation Pormann. 

116 Fr17,8, also Fr 18,4—5, Fr 68,4—5, Fr 71,7. 

117 - Fr 28-31, also Fr 674-3. 

118 Fru, Fr 13,2, Fr 14, Fr 15,2, Fr 67,16, Fr 68,2, Fr 715-6. 

119 Fr 11426, also 72,2; cf. Pormann's commentary 86, which provides parallels for both 
Galen and the Problemata. 

120 Fru. 

121 Fr13, see also Fr 14,4, Fr 15,2, Fr 17,8. 

122 Cf also Fr 35 and Fr 68,6 on dreaming and delusional images; Rufus' symptomatology 
might also be compared to that of Aretaeus of Cappadocia, who has a strong emphasis on 
the threat of complete passivity, which compares well to modern-day depression, see On 
the Causes and Symptoms of Chronic Disease 1, 5 ed. Adams and Flashar (1966) 78. 
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feature of the account of the Problemata. He particularly relates it to the inten- 
sity of movement that marks the melancholic: ‘People of excellent nature are 
predisposed to melancholy, since excellent natures move quickly and think a 
lot’!23 As has been observed by Pormann and others, however, Rufus seems 
to construct the causality the other way around: people of excellent nature 
tend to become melancholic, as opposed to melancholics being of excellent 
nature.!?4 This is clearly expressed in Miskawaih's testimony, which states that 
Rufus said that ‘no one who devotes too much effort to thinking about a cer- 
tain science can avoid ending up with melancholy’! Toohey has pointed to 
another difference with the Problemata, namely that Rufus’ notion of melan- 
choly does not seem bipolar-like (although, as we have seen, we do find echos 
of this bipolar-like melancholy in Rufus’ description of the acquired kind of 
melancholy in Fr n, 22-25).?6 It is one thing to point out these differences, 
another to recognize the similarity that remains. It is not in any way neces- 
sary to associate melancholy with intellectual activity in the first place, and 
we know that the Problemata and Rufus made this association an important 
part of their views on melancholy, while apparently not doing such a thing 
for other afflictions. We also know that Rufus knew the Problemata xxx,1 and 


123 Fr 33 (translation Pormann), also Fr 34. 

124 Cf. Pormann’s commentary 93-94; Van der Eijk 164-5 and Toohey (2008) 222 f. in the same 
edition; we find this notion also in Diogenes Laertius’ depiction of Chrysippus (SVF 111, 
237 = Diogenes Laertius VII 127), who supposedly has said that the wise man could lose 
his virtue because of melancholy (or alcoholism, which is an interesting pairing as well), 
while Zeno is portrayed as a melancholic type that needed moderate amounts of wine 
to soften his temper (SVF 1 285-7), cf. Tieleman (2003) 163-66 on Chrysippus and Zeno; 
cf. Klibansky et al (1964) 95: ‘Andererseits aber behandeln die Stoiker diese Erkrankung 
durchgángig als ein negatives Privileg des Weisen. Melancholie als Disposition hat zwar 
aufgehórt, die wesentliche Bedingung der überragenden Begabung zu sein, aber sie ist als 
Krankheit die wesentliche Gefahr des überragend Begabten geblieben’. 

125 Fr 36 (translation Pormann), also in Fr 68, one of the case histories, the example is 
about somebody that became melancholic due to ‘constant contemplation of the geo- 
metrical sciences. In Fr 35, 'violent thoughts and worries' are said to potentially provoke 
melancholy. 

126  Toohey (2008) 222 f., I do not agree with Toohey that the association of melancholy with 
intellectual activity is ‘but a minor element in his two-book text, On Melancholy’. In 8 of 
the 78 fragments collected by Pormann we find a direct linking of (scientific) thinking 
and/or excellence to melancholy as either cause or symptom (14,1, 33, 34, 35, 36, 40,19 and 
40,37-8, 58,2, 68,3), in other fragments we find the notion that melancholy damages the 
intellectual capacity (70,2 and 71,11), and then we also have all the associations between 
stomach and brain, that testify to the notion that melancholy, even if it comes to be as 
a problem of digestion, damages the brain. Cf. van der Eijk (2008) 163—5 for an overview 
of similarities between Rufus and Aristotle and the Problemata; Bell (2014), particularly 
69-70 for the possible relation between self-consciousness and melancholy in Rufus. 
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that there are many other similarities between Rufus’ notion of melancholy 
and that of the Problemata.'?" The association between melancholy and intel- 
ligence or an active intellect, important in both the Problemata and Rufus, will 
also reappear in Galen in a different form. As we shall see below, it will be tied 
to the specific properties of the substances of yellow and black bile and their 
interrelation. We see it also in the therapies that Rufus proposes. One of the 
things he suggests is for the patient to undertake long journeys, as they are not 
only beneficial for one’s mixture and digestion, but also ‘distract them from 
thinking, and amuse them’!?8 Likewise, we might find in Rufus an early notion 
of what has come to be known as ‘rumination’, as Matthew Bell has observed. 
When confronted with a patient, the doctor should avoid having them believe 
that they are suffering from melancholy. Rather, he must pretend they merely 
suffer from bad digestion, so that the patient will refrain from reflecting on 
their condition and thereby make it worse.!?? Bell has suggested that this 
implies that for Rufus there is a relation between self-consciousness and mel- 
ancholy. Another means of distraction, particularly when one is preoccupied 
by alove-melancholy of sorts, is to have sex, which can 'bring back intelligence' 
and calm the melancholic.!?0 

There is a strong psycho-somatic reciprocity in Rufus' writing on melan- 
choly, where thinking can cause melancholy and excessive black bile can cause 
impairments of the rational capacity, where long and distracting journeys can 
improve our mixture and sex can bring back our intellectual capacity through 
the release of pneuma. To give another example, in one of Rufus' case-histories, 
we find the following description: "When it [the melancholic superfluity] 
finally reached the brain, it had become extremely weak; there, however, it 
did encounter dry and burnt humours due to the sadness and sleeplessness 
which befell him. Therefore, the remainder had a yeast-like effect on them 


127 Again, see van der Eijk (2008) 163-5 for a brief overview. 

128 Fr 40,19; likewise, Fr 67,16: ‘The symptoms of melancholy from which he suffered were 
sadness and fear of death. I therefore ordered amusement and music. After eighty days he 
was saved’, cf. Celsus De Medicina 111, 18,17 f., in which entertainment is recommended as 
a remedy. Celsus also advises to praise the patient's work and change his mental attitude 
towards the things that trouble him. 

129 Fr 40 and 37. Cf. Bell (2014) 70. 

130 Fr 58, Fr 59, Fr 73 (from Galen); see also Aretaeus, On the Causes and Symptoms of Chronic 
Disease 1, 5 ed. Adams, for an anecdote on a person who seemed incurably melancholic, 
but turned out to be merely suffering because of his love for a girl, as his symptoms imme- 
diately abated (and he 'became restored to understanding") as soon as he united with her, 
‘love being his physician’; cf. also Flashar (1966) 79 on Celsus: ‘Mit diesem ‘Fall’ ist zum 
ersten Male in der Literatur der Liebeskummer als Form der Melancholie gedeutet’. 
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[these humours], turned them into black bile, and caused melancholy*!?! In 
this case, a patient had a melancholic fluid in his arteries, making him sad and 
fearful. He underwent venesection and purging several times and Rufus cau- 
terised the area between the ribs. Therefore, the melancholic fluid was greatly 
reduced, but there was still a small remainder flowing towards the patient's 
brain, though a very weak and seemingly harmless remainder. Then, however, 
this small remainder is brought in contact with dry and burnt humours in the 
brain, that are themselves a consequence of his sadness and sleeplessness, that 
is to say, of the symptoms that the melancholic fluid caused in the first place. 
This triggered a reaction that led to melancholy again, after which the patient 
needed new treatment. This is a clear example of the aforementioned reci- 
procity, in which there is a kind of circular effect going on: one becomes sad 
and fearful due to a specific matter in the blood; the sadness and fear cause the 
humours in the brain to dry and burn; the dried and burned humours make 
one susceptible to fear and sadness, once again! 

In Galen too, as we shall see, this ambiguous psycho-somatic nature of 
melancholy - already expressed in its very name!?? — will come to the fore. 


L4 Conclusion 

Much, if not most, of what Galen writes on melancholy (particularly in Loc. 
Aff.) is at least prefigured in Rufus. Galen seems to inherit from Rufus his main 
distinction between two different kinds of black bile: one that is like a sedi- 
ment in the blood and one that is caused by burning. He also seems to take 
over the distinction between three different kinds of melancholy, namely, 
hypochondriac, encephalic and general. Rufus strongly emphasizes the asso- 
ciation with digestion, which we previously found in Aristotle as well, and also 
associates it with the spleen.!?? The apparent reciprocity between physiologi- 
cal and psychic states will also recur in Galen. The association of melancholy 
with thinking will recur in a slightly different form. It is more dependent upon 
a broader schema of the relation between elemental qualities and humours 
on the one hand and psychic capacities on the other, and it differs from Rufus 
because the thinking is less particularly associated with scientific thinking. As 
farasIcantellon the basis of the extant fragments collected by Pormann, there 
are a few aspects in which Galen changes, systematizes and adds to the Rufian 
fundament, which certainly must have formed his point of departure. Some 
of these aspects have to do with Galen using a more systematically developed 


131 Fr 67,20 (tr. Pormann). 

132 Cf MM II 2, X 82 K, where Galen remarks that the disease melancholy is named from its 
cause, the black bile. 

133 Fr 21,7 f., Fr 28-31. 
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humoural theory, in which black bile is not only dry and cold, but also belongs 
to autumn, is ill-tempered, earthy and obstinate. As such, it is opposed to blood 
and spring, which are considered beneficial, and opposed to yellow bile, which 
stimulates activity and thinking. This allows Galen to further integrate black 
bile into a microcosmic schema, in which it is a regular part of us, while it is 
at the same time opposed to the most useful or beneficial parts of us. As we 
shall see, in Galen, black bile acquires a regular place among the qualities, ele- 
ments and time-periods in which the order of the cosmos consists. This also 
extends to the role of the spleen, which, as it seems for the first time, becomes 
the organ specifically attributed to us in order to purify our blood from black 
bile. Galen also seems more successful than Rufus in explaining the cause of 
melancholy in terms of the darkness of its substance. He achieves this partly 
by further developing the hypochondriac kind of melancholy on the basis of 
Diocles and Rufus’ work. Through a comparison with the external darkness 
that we all experience, Galen achieves a normalization of melancholy that we 
did not find in the extant fragments of Rufus yet. But we may be getting ahead 
of ourselves now. It is time to analyse the notions of black bile and melancholy 
in Galen’s work, first. 

After brief discussions of black bile and melancholy in the Hippocratic 
Corpus, the Peripatetic tradition and Rufus, we are now sufficiently equipped 
to look at Galen’s writing on black bile and melancholy. Many of the themes 
and distinctions that we have pointed out before shall recur in our discus- 
sion of Galen, whose work with regard to this subject, too, can be seen as a 
synthesis of the preceding tradition. 


2 Galen on Black Bile 


24 Introduction 
We have seen, in the brief overview of Galen's main precedents, that black 
bile had become an ambiguous substance. On the one hand it is a danger- 
ous substance that is primarily associated with serious disease; on the other 
hand - especially under the influence of the late Hippocratic On the Nature 
of Man - it is also one of the four humours and as such a normal part of our 
constitution, healthy or otherwise. This is a tension that culminates in Galen's 
work, in which black bile is essentially both of these things. 

It has been observed that the theory of the four humours as it has come 
down to us via On the Nature of Man, was one humoural theory among many 
and did not have a dominant role until Galen.!?^ Galen argued in his commen- 


134 Jouanna (2012) 336; Stewart (2016) 22 f. 
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tary on the treatise and elsewhere that it was the foundation of Hippocratic 
medicine and he contributed greatly to the ensurance of its legacy through 
both a further systematization and a consistent depiction of the theory as 
something widely shared by all previous philosophers and physicians held by 
him in high regard.!?5 As in many other cases, Galen managed to successfully 
present his own theories — that often synthesize various previous ones into 
a more or less original Galenic whole — as the right continuation of previous 
authorities, ensuring their canonization in centuries to come.?6 Thus, how- 
ever many competing humoural theories existed and whatever they consisted 
of — we will not discuss them here — they all became obscure, while Galen's 
humoural theory became the humoural theory. As we have noted, this particu- 
lar historical contingency was conditional for the systematic inclusion of black 
bile into our body. It was likely also conditional for the notion of melancholy as 
something that is a part of human nature, and as something that is to a certain 
extent a regular and normal part of our lives as opposed to merely a danger- 
ous disease that arises in exceptional circumstances. The identification of fear 
and despondency as the main and basic symptoms in the Hippocratic Corpus, 
taken up by others such as the author of the Problemata and Rufus, certainly 
must have helped in this regard: everybody is fearful and despondent at times. 
But, despite the existence of melancholy as a particular affection that is not 
necessarily dependent on a systematic humoural theory, I think it is safe to 
say that without Galen's canonizing incorporation of these symptoms into an 
enigmatic black substance that we always carry around, much of the later his- 
tory of melancholy, including its romanticized forms, becomes much harder 
to conceive of. 

In this chapter, we shall discuss Galen's notion of black bile and his attempted 
synthesis of the various forms of black bile that we have encountered among 
his main predecessors. Several aspects of black bile seem to run through Galen’s 
work and they cannot always be distinguished in a straightforward manner. 
There is the black bile that is one of the four humours, associated like the oth- 
ers with its own season and stage of life. We find it in Galen’s more systematic 
works such as his commentary on On the Nature of Man (HNH) and his On the 
Elements According to Hippocrates (Hipp. Elem.). But there is also the black bile 
that is a kind of residue of digestion and that is distributed from the liver to 
the spleen as a side-effect of the production of blood, which we have found, in 
more rudimentary form, in both the Peripatetic tradition and Rufus. There is a 
black bile that Galen describes as a kind of 'sediment' of the blood that is only 


135 Stewart (2016). 
136 Cf. Nutton (2008). 
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harmful in large quantities, which corresponds to the way Rufus describes one 
of the two kinds of black bile. But there is also a black bile that is a result of the 
burning of yellow bile, or a black bile that is completely unmixed. The latter 
two are deadly even in small amounts. The black bile that results from heating 
is something that we have also encountered before, both in Rufus and in the 
Problemata. In the latter it could have significantly positive effects. How do 
all of these black biles relate to each other? Is there anything common about 
all of them? How can black bile be both so harmful and so common? What role 
do the qualities of hotness and coldness play in Galen’s writings on black bile? 
What role do the various seasons play? How is black bile related to digestion 
and the spleen? These are the questions that we shall discuss in the following 
paragraphs. Galen is, if anything, a great synthesizer of various previous tradi- 
tions, medical and philosophical, and he knew all of the discussed precedents 
well. It will turn out that the types of black bile found in Galen, all of which we 
have by now seen prefigurations of, can be usefully distinguished along the line 
of the ‘normal’ and the ‘harmful’, or what Galen himself sometimes calls xat& 
gbow and nape púow.!37 Although Galen distinguishes the harmful and normal 
variants of black bile, they show much common ground as well. As we shall 
see, both can be designated either as black bile or as a melancholic humour, 
that is, by the same name. What is perhaps most striking in Galen’s treatment 
of black bile is both the extent to which black bile is a normal substance that 
is potentially harmful, as well as the extent to which the harmful potentiality 
of black bile is a normal part of our constitution. This is what makes black bile 
exceptional compared to the other humours, particularly in its opposition to 
blood, an opposition which becomes more important in Galen. 

After discussing the varieties of black bile, we shall devote a separate para- 
graph to the spleen, further systematized in Galen as the organ that draws the 
black bile to itself and cleanses the blood from it, to prevent it from dominat- 
ing the body. Though Galen apparently deems the production of a pernicious 
substance such as black bile necessary, he also observes that Nature — in 
accordance with her providential character — made up for it to some extent 
by supplying us with an organ that cleanses our body of it. In this manner, 
the integration into our nature of an essentially harmful substance that does 
not seem to do us much good by itself, is reconciled with Galen's teleological 
framework through the synchronic introduction of its own cleansing instru- 
ment - the spleen. The association of black bile with the spleen, too, becomes 
a canonical element of the subsequent tradition. Again, there are precedents, 
as we have seen in Rufus, but the canonization of the relation between spleen 


137 Cf. Stewart (2016) 160-6 for this distinction. 
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and black bile and between spleen and melancholy, is hard to conceive of 
without Galen. Finally, after having laid the physiological basis, we shall look 
into the more or less symbolic associations that black bile evokes, its field of 
meaning, so to speak, taking our lead from the associations of black bile with 
a specific season and stage of life, as well as its relation to the other humours 
and its peculiar qualities of coldness, dryness and thickness. It will become 
clear that black bile has an exceptional position in Galen’s humoural theory as 
the humour opposed to blood, which is identified as the most important, ben- 
eficial and useful humour. It is associated not only with darkness and earth, 
but also with death. In our analysis, black bile appears as the remnants of a 
fire that has been quenched, as that which remains after summer ends - the 
stubborn and static remnants of excessive sun that now hinder the flow of 
the substance that gives us life by weighing it down. It is, as it were, the physi- 
ological substantiation of our finitude, of the mortality that is a continuous 
part of our life as its limit and opposite, and which requires continuous care so 
as not to become definite. 


2.2 The Normal and the Harmful 1: the Normal 

Galen devoted a short treatise to the subject of black bile, in which he focuses 
almost exclusively on the substance itself and its various detrimental effects. 
A discussion of melancholy is absent here. The work is called On Black Bile 
(nepi pedaivys xoAf]c; abbreviated after the Latin as At. Bil.) and is included in 
the Kühn edition (v 104-48). A later edition by de Boer appeared in the CMG 
and there is also a French translation by Barras, Birchler and Morand, as well 
as an English one by Grant.!?? The question of the authenticity of this treatise 
has recently been raised and answered favourably by Jouanna in an insightful 
article, the main proof for its authenticity being Galen's own reference to it in 
Prop. Plac.139 

What comes to the fore most prominently in this short treatise is the ambi- 
guity between black bile as a common and necessary part of our constitution, 
and black bile as a destructive and malignant substance that causes disease 
and death, the same ambiguity that we have referred to earlier. 

At the beginning of At. Bil., Galen singles out his predecessors: Rufus, as one 
of 'the more recent writers' and, unsurprisingly, Hippocrates himself as well 
as some of his alleged pupils. He then immediately integrates the subject of 
his treatise in his general humoural theory, which he developed in HNH, by 
first describing the outward appearance (i8£a) of each of the four humours 


138 Ed. de Boer CMG V 444 (1937); Barras, Birchler, Morand (1998); Grant (2000). 
139 Jouanna (2009). 
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with descriptions that are congruent with those of HNH. This is an important 
step, since such a humoural theory was absent in the Peripatetic tradition on 
melancholy and we find merely a few scarce allusions in the fragments that we 
have of Rufus. 

Blood has an exceptional position in Galen’s humoural theory. In At. Bil., he 
starts with the description of blood, since it is the ‘best known to everyone’. 
It is generally red, but can also appear somewhat more yellowish or black. Its 
taste is generally sweet while its thickness also varies. In fact, ‘whatever pours 
out of the veins and the arteries, says Galen, ‘however it might look’, is simply 
called blood.!^? Further on in the same treatise, however, Galen remarks that 
'from the diversity of colour and consistency it is revealed that all the humours 
are contained within the veins and arteries'!^! That might seem like a contra- 
diction: on the one hand, everything that pours out of the veins and arteries is 
blood, while on the other hand all the humours are contained in the veins and 
arteries. However, it simply implies that there are two kinds of blood, or that 
the word ‘blood’ can designate two kinds of things: 1. blood in a strict sense, as 
unmixed with the other humours; 2. blood in a broader sense, as the mixture 
of four humours of which blood is the most important. 

This also corresponds to the picture we find in HNH, where Galen more 
explicitly distinguishes these two kinds of blood. First, when he refutes the 
notion that man consists of only one humour, he remarks that the ones who 
claim that blood is the only humour are more difficult to refute than those 
who choose whichever one of the other humours.!*2 The main empirical argu- 
ment against the view that there is by nature only one humour in the human 
being and that this humour is blood, is based on the observed results of pur- 
gative drugs: if people are given certain drugs, it can be observed that they 
evacuate phlegm or bile, whatever their age or the season.” That means that 
these fluids must be contained in the body at all time. However, that does not 
mean that they have the same status as blood: 


Otrvác dé tod aiatos Aeyouévov, Tob Lev, Step ev tag PAEBotoLiats x&v oic 
TPWLATL xevoüpevov PAİVETAL, METEYOVTOS, WÇ ESELKVUMEV, AUPOTEDWY TE TOV 
XOAÔV xoti tod pAtypatoc, £xépou dé tod nabapod te xal eDuxpivoóc duixtov TE 
TOV dX ov XUÂN ...144 


140 At. Bil. v 107-9 K, translations Grant. 

141 At. Bil. v ug K, translations Grant. 

142 HNH 38,5 Mewaldt (xv 70-1 K). 

143 HNH 38,1f. Mewaldt (xv 70 K); cf. Nat. Fac. 11 4031 K. 
144 HNH 39,23-6 Mewaldt (xv 73-4 K). 
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But we talk of two types of blood: one which is manifestly evacuated as 
a result of phlebotomy and wounds, and which contains a portion, as we 
have indicated, of both types of bile and of phlegm; while the other is 
pure, unadulterated, and unmixed with the humours. 


tr. HANKINSON 


The first type of blood, which is what we commonly know as blood, is only 
called ‘blood’ because it is, as Galen remarks, ‘predominantly’ blood. That is 
to say, it is a mixture of all four humours in which blood, in the purer sense, 
predominates.^5 The blood of a living being, however, will never merely 
consist of this pure form of blood and it is from blood in the mixed sense, 
states Galen, that the foetus is likely to be formed.'4 That is to say: the other 
humours are always already mixed in the blood of a human being and their 
distinction is dependent on the empirical data of the purging. So the solution 
of the potential contradiction that we find in At. Bil. consists of the discov- 
ery of a homonymy, but not a mere homonymy. The mixture of all humours is 
also called blood, after one of the elements of the mixture itself, because blood 
is the most important humour: 


METÀ TÒ xevoOfjvot Tov olxetov TA xadaptıxA papudxy xopóv épe£fjc ot 
TPÕTOÇ LEV Ó THV dAwY evaywyotatos ENETAL, LET’ éxelvov de ó Thv Sevtepav 
emi todtw THEW ëywv, xdirerta TO aia návtwv Botatov, we dv oixerdtatos àv 
TH plot xopóc: dapares yàp påvar mepi adtod TÒ ye vocoÓov, we, el xot LY 
Lovo eotly f| qüctc Tob dvOpwrov, dX oixerótatóç ye dnávtwv TAV dAwv.!47 


After evacuating the humour which is most closely affiliated to the pur- 
gative drug, next in order there follows first the one humour among the 
others which is most easily attracted by it, and after that the second after 
it in this ordering, and then blood last of all, since it is the humour most 
closely affiliated to the nature (of man). For it is at any rate safe to say 


145 HNH 40,5-10 Mewaldt (xv 74 K): ‘And to the extent that the semen is generated from 
blood, someone who says that the generation of the foetus comes about from blood might 
appear to be telling the truth: but not from pure blood, unmixed with any of the other 
humours, but from what is called ‘blood’, because it is so predominantly’. (tr. Hankinson) 

146 HNH 39,26 f. Mewaldt; also 32,20 (xv 59 K), where it is said that all parts are gener- 
ated from the menstrual fluid, which is blood in the mixed sense, containing the other 
humours; likewise in 5013-14 (XV 94 K). 

147 HNH 4124 Mewaldt (xv 78 K). Galen also uses the same Hippocratic passage and gives 
similar comments in SMT, X1 616 K; In Hipp. Elem. 154,1 f. De Lacy (1 506 K) he shows 
some appreciation for those predecessors that considered blood to be the only humour, 
even though he, of course, prefers the theory of the four humours in the end. 
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about this one, that it is, if not the sole constituent of the nature of man, 
then at least the most closely affiliated to it of all the others. 


tr. HANKINSON 


The mixture of the humours derives its name, blood, from its predominant 
substance, blood in a stricter sense. There are other things in the blood besides 
blood in a strict sense and there is empirical evidence of those things due to 
the possibility of evacuation of phlegm and bile with purgative drugs, but 
these things are clearly not on a par with the blood. They fulfil a less important 
role than the blood itself.148 

Unsurprisingly, Galen does not always distinguish between these two 
notions of blood as neatly as in the texts just quoted. Elsewhere in HNH, when 
he enumerates the respective elemental qualities of each of the humours 
and arrives at those of blood, he remarks that since blood is the most well- 
tempered, none of the elemental qualities in it predominates greatly relative 
to the others. A little earlier, however, he simply attributed to blood the 
elemental qualities of hot and wet (this may be explained in terms of the dif- 
ference between Galen's interpretation and the Hippocratic text, which does 
attribute to blood the qualities of hotness and wetness).!^? In fact, Galen says, 
since blood requires all four qualities in a certain balance, the most well- 
tempered blood must also contain the other humours.!°° The reasoning in this 
latter passage is not entirely clear, but it is clear enough that the role of blood 
is ambiguous in Galen, because it is a humour among others on the one hand, 
but that which contains the other humours on the other. It is also clear enough 
that its latter role is explained not merely in empirical terms of a measured 
quantity, but rather in terms of its exceptional importance and well-tempered 
nature. There are also other ways in which blood is different from all three 
other humours: the other three are said not to congeal and they are often 
described as neptttwpata, residues of the process of digestion, which is actu- 
ally aimed towards the production of blood. This is something that we need 
to keep in mind, as it will become relevant for our analysis of black bile, since 
Galen opposes black bile to blood.!5! 


148 Clearly, there are also differences in quantity: there is less black bile than there is yellow 
bile and phlegm, for example (UP 270,4-6 Helmreich, 111 368 K). 

149 HNH 46,25-47,5 Mewaldt (xv 88-9 K); Cf. HNH 44,4 Mewaldt (xv 83 K), where the same 
is predicated of spring, making it exceptional among seasons; in Temp. 1 524-7 K, Galen 
provides a more elaborate discussion of this topic. 

150 HNH 555-9 Mewaldt (xv 97 K). 

151 Cf. Klibansky et al (1990) 51-3: "Daneben aber brachte die Systematisierung der Vier- 
Sáfte-Lehre die weitere Komplikation mit sich, dap zwei der vier Säfte, das Blut und 
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Next to be described in At. Bil. is phlegm. It is said to have no particular taste 
of itself but to be able to take on a variety of tastes. Regardless of the particular 
taste it displays it can be called phlegm as long as ‘it is white’.!5 As opposed to 
blood, it does not congeal, which is, as we have just noted, actually a property 
that distinguishes all other humours from blood. The description of phlegm 
too, corresponds to that in HNH, where phlegm is also simply described as 
‘white’ and where its variety in taste is emphasized as well.!5? It is also char- 
acterized in terms of the elemental qualities and seasons as being particularly 
cold and wet and predominant in winter.154 

Yellow bile is described as bitter and, like blood, displays some variety in 
colour and thickness. It becomes paler in colour and softer in consistency, less 
thick, to the extent that it contains more moisture. Eventually it could become 
as white and soft as the yolk of an egg. It is particularly related to the gall blad- 
der, which is the organ that seems to take in the yellow bile after its generation 
in the digestive process./55 Again, this seems consistent with what we find in 
HNH, where yellow bile is also described as bitter, and comparable remarks 
about its variation in colour and thickness can be found as well.56 Its season 
is summer, and its elemental qualities are dry and hot.5" Yellow bile has a 
peculiar relation to black bile, as we shall see below. It can become black by 
excessive heating, which must not be considered a rare phenomenon, it seems, 
given its abundant presence in summer, which also happens to be the season 
preceding autumn, the season of black bile. 

So far, except perhaps for the ambiguous nature of blood, Galen's descrip- 
tions of the humours have been fairly straightforward and in line with his other 
works, not providing us with much interpretative difficulty. When it comes to 


die schwarze Galle, eine deutliche Sonderstellung einnehmen, die in der Entste- 
hungsgeschichte des Systems begründet ist ... Was zunáchst das Blut angeht, so war es 
von vornherein gewissermafen nur durch die Hintertür in das System gelangt, denn es 
ist nicht nur kein überschüssiger Saft, sondern sogar der unentbehrlichste und edelste 
Kórperbestandteil ... Die schwarze Galle hingegen war schon früh als eine bóse Entartung 
der gelben Galle oder auch des Bluts aufgefaft werden’. 

152 At. Bil. v 108-9 K. 

153 HNH 20,17 Mewaldt (xv 35 K) and HNH 42,20 Mewaldt (xv 80 K). 

154 HNH 46,5 f. Mewaldt (xv 87 K). 

155 Cf. At. Bil. v 147 where it is said that the bladder is the organ holding yellow bile; Caus. 
Symp. 222 K: ‘The bladder on the liver (gall bladder) purifies the bitter bile, the spleen the 
black bile, the kidneys the serum. (tr. Johnston) 

156 HNH 20,17 Mewaldt (xv 35 K), 35,30 Mewaldt (xv 66 K; cf. Nat. Fac. 11 9 (11 135 K), where 
the egg-yolk comparison also recurs. 

157 HNH 46,5 f. Mewaldt (xv 87 K). 
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the black bile itself, however, the matter seems to become somewhat more 
complicated. 

In HNH it is simply described as black, sour or sharp (6&) and as having a 
thicker consistency than yellow bile.!5? Its season is autumn and its qualities 
are cold and dry, while it is also said to be ‘earthy’ (ye@6e¢).!59 Although it has its 
specific season in which it predominates and is more abundantly present — as 
do each of the other humours - it is a regular part of the human constitu- 
tion in every age and season as well — as are each of the other humours.!© In 
Galen's commentary on the Hippocratic On the Nature of Man, each humour 
has its own combination of elemental qualities and seasons, creating an ele- 
gant whole by each providing an equal portion. There is at least a hint of a 
schematic association with the elements, as well, which seems to be based 
on the congruent descriptions of elemental qualities. Black bile is said to be 
earth-like, as we just mentioned. In PHP Galen is more explicit about this and 
completes the entire schema: yellow bile is analogous to fire, and phlegm 
to water, while blood has an exceptional role here as elsewhere and is said to 
consist of a balanced mixture of all four elements.!6! This understanding of 
the humours is not restricted to HNH. We find it in many Galenic works, also 
sometimes extended to an analogy with the stages of life.!6? In this schema, the 
four humours together constitute our nature (although, as we saw, there is an 
exceptional role for blood). When they are mixed in a balanced manner, we are 
healthy. Disease is the consequence of a relative imbalance or an isolation of 
one of the humours. Thus, in the Hippocratic treatise black bile simply appears 
as one among four and Galen, in his commentary, mostly seems content to 
leave it this way. There seems to be nothing to suggest that black bile is par- 
ticularly dangerous or malignant compared to the other humours. Galen even 
remarks that a complete absence of any one of the humours, including black 
bile, would cause a human being to die.!6? Black bile appears as a necessary 


158 HNH 20,17 Mewaldt (xv 35 K), 42,20 f. (xv 80 K) and 36,4 f. (xv 66 K). 

159 HNH 46,5 f. Mewaldt (xv 87 K), 50,25 (xv 96 K); cf. Nat. Fac. 11, 9, 11 135 K and 139 K; UP 
232,14 f. Helmreich (111 316 K); Hipp. Prog. XVIIIB 175,14-176,1 K. 

160 HNH 38,1 Mewaldt (xv 70 K). 

161 HNH 50,25 Mewaldt (xv 96 K) where black bile is called earthy; cf. HNH 28 Mewaldt 
(xv 50-1 K); PHP VIII 502,20 f. De Lacy; see also Flashar (1966) 108-9; Schöner (1964) 86-9 
for a nice schematic overview. 

162 PHP VIII 5161-4 De Lacy; Ad». Jul. XVIIA 292,813; Hipp. Prog. XVIIIB 28211034, the stage 
of life which matches black bile is 7 napaxuy, the time after one's prime (the word also 
means decay), see also Temp. 1 641,4—7 K; Jouanna (2012) 339. 

163 HNH 40,20 f. Mewaldt (xv 75 K); cf. Hipp. Elem. 150,20-152,4 De Lacy; PHP 510,29-512,4 De 
Lacy (Galen quoting from the Hippocratic On the Nature of Man); PHP 514,32-37 De Lacy. 
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constituent of our nature that is always present to some extent and without 
which we could not live. 

In At. Bil. on the other hand - and this is where the complexity enters — 
Galen distinguishes between a black bile that is common to everybody, 
including healthy people, and black bile in a stricter sense, which is extremely 
detrimental. There is still a notion of a black bile that is always present as a 
normal part of our constitution — Galen even cites from On the Nature of Man 
and uses the same Hippocratic argument of purgation, which shows that each 
of the humours is present in us at all times.!6^ But, there is also a black bile that 
is so utterly harmful and destructive that it can be considered as something 
opposed to life itself, comparable to the Dead Sea.!65 In his conclusion, at the 
end of the treatise, Galen still maintains that both of them — the normal and 
the harmful black bile — can be called by the same name, despite these pro- 
found differences: 


xoi uévrot xod mapd Thv uwvvpiav Eavtods, où yàp Huds ye, copiZovtat, 
TOV MEANYYOALIKOV YUOV, öv év vol Dylatvoval yevvdodal papev, dxobovtes 
del KATA THS MEAatvng AeyeTOat xoAfjc, Hv &v TH apd púow £yetv yevvácOat 
papev. où yap vj aAdTH KATA ye TODS dxpIBws LytatvovTdg żotı uéAotvot YOAN, xai 
TIVAÇ TAY Tapa baw exdvtwv, upotépaç SE peAayyoAtxdv yuLdv dvoudCew 
ovdev xwAVEL.166 


And through homonymy they play tricks on themselves, but not on me, 
with regard to the melancholy humour, which we say is produced in the 
healthy, since they always understand what is said in relation to the black 
bile, which we say is produced in those that are in an unnatural state. 
For it is not the same black bile in those who are perfectly healthy and 
in some of those who are in an unnatural state, but nothing prevents us 
from naming both of them melancholy humour. 


The solution is, again, as it was in the case of blood, one of homonymy: the det- 
rimental substance that is unnatural (mapa qóctv) and the regular humour that 
is always a part of our nature, can be called by the same name, even though 
they are so different.!67 In this manner, both the systematic humoural theory 


164 At. Bil. v 128 K. 

165 At. Bil. v u1-2 K; cf. Caus. Symp. V1 24515—7 where black bile is compared to the ‘asphalt of 
the Dead Sea’; MM X 973 K, where it is said that ‘no animal, not even mice, would taste it’. 

166 At. Bil. v 147-8. 

167 See also Stewart (2016), particularly 160 ff., who focuses more on the differences in Galen's 
notion of black bile in the (polemical) context of different works. 
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of On the Nature of Man and the tradition of black bile as something causing 
disease — melancholy in particular — can remain in place. We can already see 
here how this particular synthesis has the potential to normalize melancholy. 
But let us first look at how Galen further defines these two kinds of black bile 
in At. Bil. It will turn out that in the case of black bile too, as in the case of 
blood, the homonymy that allows the different types to be called by the same 
name, is far from a mere homonymy between two things that have nothing else 
in common. 


2.3 The Normal and the Harmful 11: the Normal That Is Potentially 
Harmful 

When Galen arrives at the description of the outward appearance (i8éa) of black 
bile in At. Bil, he first notes that it must be distinguished from dark blood.!6? 
This is interesting, since we noted before that blood changes its colour and, 
in particular, can become more yellowish or black. Since blood is a mixture 
of the four humours in which pure blood predominates, it would make 
sense for the blood in this broader sense to become darker when black bile 
predominates.6? Darkened blood, however, might point to an atrabilious 
condition or a relatively large amount of black bile in the blood, but is not 
to be identified with the black bile itself.!”° Also, other black substances that 
frequently appear in vomit and faeces are to be distinguished from black 
bile proper, as can be seen not only from their specific powers, but also their 
observable qualities: 


ote yao otpvgvdtntos, oüre dEUTTOS uevéyet copóc tata, Tio pEAaivys 
XOAN Kata TE THY yedow ELqatvovans Tois ELodaw adtyy Kal KATA THY dopeN- 
aw, ob% Exelvorg uóvov, AAAA xal tots dOXotc. od uýv o08£ Cupot thv yv, cx 
exeivy.!71 


They certainly do not have any sourness or sharpness, whilst black bile 
exhibits these qualities through two senses: taste, for those who vomit it 
up, and smell, for the same people and those around. But it does not react 
with the earth to produce effervescence, as black bile does. 


tr. GRANT 


168 At. Bil. v no~ K. 

169 Cf. Hipp. Elem. 144,8318 De Lacy. 

170 At.Bil.v noa ; cf. Symp. Caus. VII 245-6 K. 
171 At Bil. v uK. 
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Black bile is described here as sour and sharp or acid, descriptions that we 
also find in HNH and other works. Furthermore, it is said to produce some 
kind of peculiar effect on the earth, described by the verb Cupóc, translated 
by Grant as ‘to produce effervescence, meaning ‘to leaven’ or 'ferment'!7? In 
the Hippocratic Diseases 11, a similarly odd effect of black bile (or another 
black substance) on earth is mentioned: there it is said that the earth is raised 
by black material that is vomited (tò ëpeopa thv yĝv atpet).!”3 The verb is also 
used in the Hippocratic Regimen in Acute Diseases LX1, where it is said that 
those who suffer from black bile are not benefited by the acidity of vinegar — as 
opposed to those who suffer from bitter bile — because it will make the black 
bile ferment and rise and multiply (Gopodtat xal petewptCetar xod moMarAcat- 
odtat).!74 In Plato's Timaeus we find it as well: certain vessels of air that are 
of earthy nature can cause a kind of boiling and fermenting because of their 
acidity.!”5 Apparently the general idea is that the acidity of the black bile has 
some kind of corrosive effect on earth, which may also be associated with the 
acid that can rise from the stomach and be vomited out. We find the same 
description of the effect of black bile on earth in Nat. Fac. as well, including the 
comparison with vinegar, and in Loc. Aff, in a passage we shall discuss below. 

In At. Bil., Galen now also compares black bile to a very sharp vinegar, not- 
ing its difference from it in terms of thickness. Black bile is a more dense 
substance, which causes it to settle in the body, whereas vinegar would pass 
through. Clearly, we are talking about the detrimental and harmful form of 
black bile here. But the thickness is, again, a quality that we also encountered 
in HNH. That is to say: besides the blackness and the sourness or acidity, this 
is another aspect that shows that the normal and the harmful black bile share 
more than merely a name. Since the black bile, as opposed to vinegar, settles 
because of its thickness, it can completely consume those parts of the body 
that it associates with in an unmixed state. The depiction of unmixed black 
bile that Galen gives now is one of an utterly deadly substance, one that no liv- 
ing creature would go near. In this respect he compares it with the Dead Sea, a 
water so salty that no living being survives in it.6 Galen now seems to realize 
that some further explanation is needed. Is it not curious, that a substance of 
such description is part of the common constitution of all human beings? This 
is where he clearly distinguishes between two different kinds of black bile: 


172 Cf. Hipp. Prorrh. xvi 661,4—7; Hipp. Aph. VI XVI1B 6881-3; MM X 973-4 K. 

173 Diseases 11, 73. 

174 Regimen in Acute Diseases LXI. 

175 Timaeus 77b: '... «à 8£ THs Yewdous dod xwvovpevys te xad aipopevng Ceow te xal Chuwot enri- 
xAxy Aex8fjvou, TO 8& ToUTWY attlov TAY TAOHUdTWY dE mpoopnefvat. 

176 At. Bil. v 1-2 K; cf. Caus. Symp. VII 24515-7. 
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TOAD 8& Bfjmou tode mhv Ex THS avds xos brepontyPelons yiwopevyy 
u&Aotyaty dAcOpiwtépav civar vopiotéov, Sowmep xal ó xupóc TOO yupo Spaoti- 
KMTEPOS, 1) Eavey YoAH Tig otov oómocaO unc TOD atpatoç ...177 


You must remember, of course, that black bile which results from an 
excessive heating of yellow bile is more destructive than the black bile 
I mentioned before, just as one humour is more drastic in its action com- 
pared with another fluid, by which I mean yellow bile compared with a 
fluid that looks like the sediment of blood. 


tr. GRANT 


This utterly destructive kind of black bile Galen just described is actually the 
result of excessively heated yellow bile. This is what Galen seems to designate 
as black bile in the proper sense. Its destructive power is related to the active 
power of yellow bile: since it is a kind of degenerated form of yellow bile, one 
that has become overheated, it becomes malignant; but it becomes powerfully 
malignant since yellow bile is the most active humour. This is important to 
note, since the hot aspect in the bipolar-like descriptions of black bile in the 
Problemata and Rufus were related to quick and intense movement, as well as 
to intellectual activity, as we have seen. The black bile that Galen distinguishes 
here as the most dangerous one, is a degenerated form of a humour that is pre- 
eminently active. The yellow bile is defined as particularly active compared to 
the black bile that Galen ‘mentioned before’, as he says here. This black bile 
must be the one that appears as black bile, although it is not strictly speak- 
ing black bile: the black substance that appears similar to thick dark blood 
and sometimes appears in vomit and faeces, sometimes affording a sharp and 
sour sensation."? Galen now calls this more common substance a kind of 
'sediment in blood' and contrasts it to the genuine black bile that is extremely 
detrimental. Here we have the same distinction that we previously found in 
Rufus: between a black bile that is like a sediment and becomes harmful only 
in particular circumstances; and a black bile that is the result of burning and 
that is harmful per se. For most of the rest of the treatise, Galen will continue to 
discuss the more common version of black bile rather than the harmful result 
of the overheating of yellow bile. What is this substance and how does it relate 
to the black bile of NH, the black, sour, thick, dry and cold substance that 


177 At Bil. v u2 K. 
178 At. Bil. v 108 K and noA K; cf. Hipp. Aph. XVIIIA 22,3-4 ‘sig adtac iAvddées te xot peayyoà- 
xov aive’; other parallels below. 
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forms a normal part of the healthy human constitution and predominates in 
autumn? 

It is different from what Galen calls ‘black bile in the precise sense’ (tis 
dxptBods ueAatvnc xoc), which is always fatal, as he emphasizes.!”9 This dis- 
tinction is common throughout Galen's work. The black bile that is like the 
sediment of the blood is often compared by him to the lees of wine. It is a 
residue and a by-product of the production of something essential, namely 
blood, or wine in the metaphor, and it is contrasted with what he calls black 
bile in the precise or proper sense (àxptf5,c).19? If this sediment comes to be in 
excess, however, it can cause all kinds of serious afflictions. When it is isolated 
(from the other humours) it can cause a 'dark tumour' that can grow into a 
cancer, since isolated from the others it is ‘very harsh and malignant'!?! So this 
black bile, even though it is a normal part of our constitution, is, indeed, poten- 
tially extremely dangerous. We previously noticed that, in HNH, an imbalance 
of the humours is the cause of disease. What we learn from At. Bil. about the 
black bile that is like the sediment of blood seems to be congruent with that 
theory. It is notable, however, just how extremely detrimental the black bile 
can become when it is in excess or isolation. Also, there seem to be no particu- 
larly beneficial aspects to this black bile, even though it is considered a normal 
part of our constitution.!?? The general impression we get of this substance 
in At. Bil. is that of something very dangerous and detrimental that should be 
managed carefully by experts when it manifests itself, and that seems to have 
absolutely no beneficial qualities or purpose in itself. This corresponds to the 
notion of black bile as a potentially dangerous residue that we have found 
both in the Peripatetic tradition and in Rufus. It is also at least congruent with 


179 At. Bil. v 6 K: ‘Everyone who excreted genuine black bile died ...' (tr. Grant); cf. Hipp. Aph. 
VI XVIIB 683,17-684,1; cf. Rufus’ fragments 25-6 (ed. Pormann, 2008). 

180 Cf. Purg. Med. Fac. X1 335,13-7; Comp. Med. Loc. X111 196,18-197,5: ‘8’ àv cot Tò Staywpobmue- 
vov olov oto. pérav civar pavein, Sewpodvtt 8& cxpi&c ote aÎpa péAcv eotlv oŭte Opóuoc, 
GAN’ olov iAds tc aluatos nayéoç &yyoc TH ueAotvy oA ...5 Syn. Puls. 1x 460,9-13 K: ‘oong 
dé xoi Ths ueAatvrc Sitti, xatà te Thy yeveow xai THY Svat, ¿neh xai cfc &avOfjc mepo- 
TY 8elavc yiveto xal Tod moy£oc Te xal Avwdouc atporcoc, önep dvdAoyóv got! TH Karte TOÙÇ 
olvouc cpuyi.; Hipp. Prorrh. XVI 51210-12 K: ‘Sitti 8’ éotiv ý yévect THs peAatwys xoAfjc Hot 
tfjc Eaves Dnepwntypevys 1] tod nayéoç olluorcoc dneportatat Sé Sid Bepuaciav lov pav. also 
534,4—6 K: 'ueudOnxoc yàp &x te tio Eaves xoAfjc report Melons xal tod mayéos auatoc 
yewdabat tiv péàavav’. Hipp. Epid. VI XVIIB 322,1—2 K: ‘éudbete yàp thy yeveow adtis elvan 
ditty, Ex te tod nayéos aipatos xal ths EavOrjc brepontyPetoyc’. Hipp. Aph. VI XVIIIA 91,6- 
16 K, XVIIB 622,4-6 K, XVIIB 685,1—6; Hipp. Prog. XVIIIB 278,3-10 K; MM X 97414-8 K; 

181 At. Bil. v 117 K; cf. PHP VIII, 4, 32, 504,24—6 De Lacy. 

182 In other works, notably Nat. Fac. and uP, we do find suggestions that black bile can be 
useful in certain ways after it has undergone alteration in the spleen, see below. 
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the humoural theory of #NH, since that also does not mention any particu- 
lar beneficial aspect of black bile, while it does, on the other hand, presents 
the aforementioned notion of disease as a consequence of imbalance or isola- 
tion of any particular humour. Indeed, Galen also cites from the Hippocratic 
On the Nature of Man in his description of the black bile that is like a sediment 
of the blood. He quotes the passage that states that health is achieved through 
a balance of the humours, while excess, lack or isolation of one particular 
humour causes pain and disease. Besides melancholy, excess or isolation of 
black bile can apparently cause cancer, ulcers, elephantiasis, phrenitis, varico- 
celes and haemorrhoids.!5? Clearly, Galen is implying that these diseases are 
the consequence of a humoural imbalance in terms of an excess or isolation of 
the black bile that is discussed in HNH. 

Still, despite all of its potential danger, Galen simply considers this black 
bile a necessary part of our body that is particularly related to digestion and 
the transformation of food into blood.!84 Nature does its best to deal with 
this substance in the human body, in order to preserve life, but that seems 
to entail only getting rid of it as much as possible. This sediment is a normal 
part of our constitution as long as it is regularly evacuated.!95 Our body gets 
rid of black bile through evacuation, sometimes even forcing excess black bile 
towards the surface of the body in an attempt to get it out, which can cause the 
skin to thicken and dry. As we saw before, thickness and dryness are qualities 
peculiar to black bile in the humoural theory of HN#H as well. Likewise, the doc- 
tor's main concern seems to be for evacuation of the black bile, as well as for 
the development of a diet that produces better humours, which was also the 
main approach in Rufus’ writings.!8° However, it is not possible, according to 
Galen, to completely get rid of black bile; its production is necessary.5" What 
is possible, though, is to make sure that as little as possible of it is produced by 
regulating diet, since it is through processing food and drink that we obtain 
black bile in the first place.188 


183 These can be found in At. Bil. and paralleled in other works, e.g. Symp. Caus. VII 224 K; 
Hipp. Elem. 146,5—7 De Lacy; Hipp. Epid. v1 Xv11B 286 K; Tum. Pr. Nat. v11 719-20; Alim. Fac. 
VI 66115-662,2; Hipp. Prorrh. XVI 7951-2 K. 

184 Galen also refers to HNH in At. Bil. v 128 K, after his description of the black bile that is 
cleansed from the blood by the spleen and repeats that Hippocrates has shown that all 
the four humours are always in the human body (also At. Bil. v 135 K, 144—5 K). 

185 At. Bil. v n5-6 K. 

186 E.g. Alim. Fac. V1 526, 632 and 661-2 state that lentils and beef respectively increase the 
amount of black bile in the body; Bon. Mal. Suc. v1 798,810, those whose blood is more 
melancholic need foods that are wet and warm in mixture. 

187 At. Bil. v 124 K. 

188 At. Bil. v 124 K. 
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It is interesting that Galen brings up the impossibility of the complete 
absence of black bile in this manner, and then suggests reducing production 
of it. There have been predecessors, notably Erasistratus, who, according to 
Galen, did not consider black bile at all. Galen finds fault with them, obvi- 
ously, but seems to agree that a complete absence of black bile appears like 
an appealing idea, given the description he just provided of its detrimental 
effects. We shall return to this suggestion later. In any case, there are also limits 
to the extent that the production of black bile can be regulated. Besides diet, 
people’s specific constitution, the season, climate, and, notably, one’s men- 
tal state, all have an influence on it. Interestingly, people with a hotter and 
drier mixture (Oepydtepa xoi Enpdtepa xoig xpdceciv) are more prone to pro- 
duce black bile. Also, production goes up in hotter and drier times of the year. 
This fits with the connection of black bile to autumn that was made in On the 
Nature of Man, since autumn comes right after summer, the season that is hot 
and dry and that, thus, increases the amount of black bile, which would make 
the season immediately following summer the period in which black bile is 
most abundant. Finally, hotter and drier places also increase the production 
of black bile, as do dry foods that consist of thick particles.!®° Clearly, the ele- 
mental qualities of hotness and dryness, and their predominance, are related 
to the production and possible excess of black bile in At. Bil. This might seem 
remarkable, since, as has been pointed out by Jouanna, in other Galenic works 
it is rather the qualities of coldness and dryness that are ascribed to the black 
bile.19° However, there is no need to posit inconsistencies here. We simply have 
to note that the quality of hotness is associated with the production of black 
bile, while that of coldness is used to describe the state of black bile itself. 
Black bile is a substance that is cold and dry because it was formerly very hot, 
lost all of its moisture because of that hotness, and then cooled down. It is 
abundant in autumn because it is a remnant of summer. As we saw before, 
Rufus compares it with pieces of coal that have cooled down.!?! Galen does not 
attribute the quality of hotness to the black bile itself, but rather attributes the 
quality of being burned to it, which already involves a receding of the hotness, 
leaving a remnant that cooled down to some extent or other. This comes to the 
fore clearly in the following passage from On the Causes of Symptoms (Caus. 


Symp.): 


189 At. Bil. v 126 K; cf. Alim. Fac. v1 526-8 K. 
190 Jouanna (2009) 235 f. 
191 Rufus, Fr 48 f ed. Pormann; also Problemata 954a13-20. 
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todvavtiov yap &rov ¿č brreporrtaEws te xod Cecews, olov TEMPE TIC Y) u£Aotvat 
XOA) cvviotator puxpa èv, Ott yewdys, Veepudtytos dé peteyovoa, xo&drep ý 
TÉQpa TE xal Td SEOG.19? 


On the contrary, black bile like ash arises entirely from overheating and 
boiling. It is cold in that it is earth-like, but partakes of heat just as do ash 
and vinegar. 


tr. JOHNSTON 


Like ashes, black bile comes to be as a result of the overheating of something 


that then subsequently cools down.!?? This is how Galen also defines the black 


bile in HNH, as Jouanna points out as well: 


&yévexo Ò’ EİXÓTWÇ votoüoc Sta TÒ mtpoottmtíja0ot Tobs xupoUc TH Oper. TO ð’ 
ónóAeip iot THV OnTHIEvTWV, Stav SyAovoti cBecOH TO Ceppov, adtixa y(vevou 
iJoypóv te xoi Enpdv, puypòv prev 8tà Thv tod Gepuod oB£cty, Enpdv de, Sti xatà 
THV Sntyow eEedaravnOy mv tò bypov ¿E adtob.194 


And it is reasonable that such a humour arises as a result of the cooking 
of the humours during the summer. The residue of this cooking, when 
the hot has been thoroughly quenched, then becomes both cold and dry, 
cold as a result of the quenching of the heat, dry because the process of 
cooking drives out all of the moisture from it. 


tr. HANKINSON 


Both of these passages are reminiscent of the metaphor of the coals, and show 
that the qualities of black bile are not just to be cold and dry by itself, but 
rather to be cold and dry as the consequence of a previous heating that has 


now receded. This is brought to the fore even more clearly in a passage from 


On Mixtures (Temp.): 


192 
193 
194 


el yàp vic EvOds ¿E dois Eyeveto TH xp&cet tbuxpdtepds te xal Enpdtepos, od 
peAotyxoAocóc Ó ToLlodtoc, AMA MAEypaTIKdS oti coto MEpITTMpACLV. Ei O’ Ex 


Caus. Symp. VII 246,3-6 K. 

Cf. Tum. Pr. Nat. vit 719 for the comparison to ashes of an ulcer caused by black bile. 
HNH 45,25-30 Mewaldt (xv 86 K); cf. Temp. 1 641 K: ‘For melancholic mixtures come 
about as a result of the burning of the blood; but when this process has just began, the 
baking effect is not a complete one’. (tr. Singer and van der Eijk) 
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METATTWCEWS Eyeveto ipuypóc xal Enpdc, EE dvdyuns 6 totodto¢g ebOd¢ Hoy 
xoi pedcayyormds żory, otov et tig Eurtpocbev Undpywy Gepuds xal Enpóc èx 
ovyxatvoews Tod aipatos mAElotmy eyévvyse Thv uéAotvotv yov. odtos yap 
¿otv 6 npòç TA Enpdc elvat xal puypòç EvOdS xal LEAnyyoAtKds drrdpywv. ci 
5’ ar’ d&pyiis ety poypdg xal Enpdc, y) u£v EEtg tod ccrto toot Acvxh xal 
porona xod pin tetyav, dipAeBoc de xai dvorpOpoc xoi ioywy xah antoMEevols 
puypà xai tò THs buys hlos &torALov xod edv xai SHabvpov, od py ueAccy- 
Xo^.ux& ye TA TEPITTMpTE,195 


Someone who became relatively cold and dry in his mixture right from 
the beginning will not be melancholic, but phlegmatic, in his residues. 
On the other hand, someone who has become cold and dry through some 
change will of necessity be automatically also melancholic. This is the 
case, for example, with a previously hot and dry person, who has pro- 
duced a very large quantity of black bile from the burning of the blood: 
such a person combines being dry and cold with, at the very same time, 
being melancholic. The bodily condition of one who was cold and dry 
from the beginning will be white, soft, devoid of hair, lacking in veins and 
in articulation, thin and cold to the touch, while the character of his soul 
will be lacking in resolve, cowardly, easily dispirited. Yet his residues will 
not be melancholic. 


tr. SINGER AND VAN DER EIJK 


The same notion is also found in The Art of Medicine, with emphasis on the 
stage of life rather than the season. There, Galen remarks that when a mixture 
that is dry and hot changes after the prime of life into one that is dry and cold, 
it will have become melancholic.!% This is completely in line with the descrip- 
tion of the transition between summer and autumn, and both passages show, 
in accordance with the descriptions from HNH and Caus. Symp., that black bile 
is not merely dry and cold of itself but rather a remnant of excessive heat that 
has cooled down. 

Jouanna restricts his discussion more to HNH, and regards the passage from 
HNH quoted above as establishing a bridge between two different notions of 
black bile in Nat. Fac. and At. Bil., which associate it with coldness and hotness 
respectively.!%” In this manner, as Jouanna argues, Galen reconciles the theory 
of black bile as a result of the burning of other humours, particularly yellow 


195 Temp. 1642-3 K. 
196 Ars Med. 1 345,17-346, K. 
197 Jouanna (2009) particularly 252-3. 
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bile, with the previous Hippocratic theory on black bile that did not consider it 
as the result of an alteration of another humour. Jouanna follows this distinc- 
tion, as we find it in Galen, back through Rufus and the Hippocratic corpus.!9?8 
Thus, Galen seems to connect the different kinds of black bile distinguished by 
Rufus: the sediment-like black bile that is related to digestion becomes associ- 
ated with the quality of being burnt that was reserved for the other kind of black 
bile. This makes sense, since digestion is a process that involves heating. Again, 
by this association Galen normalizes the production of black bile and obscures 
the difference between normal and dangerous versions of it.!99 While I gener- 
ally agree with Jouanna's interpretation — even though I would also note that 
the connective function that he attributes to HNH is more broadly attested in 
Galen's work, as we have seen - there is one aspect of it that I find confus- 
ing. This is his distinction between a black bile that is ‘innée’, innate, and one 
that is not. In his view, the black bile of the Hippocratic On the Nature of Man 
should be innate, as opposed to the black bile that is a result of the burning of 
another humour. I find this a somewhat confusing perspective, since all the 
humours, including blood, are always already the result of a productive process 
within the body. At the same time, we always have these humours in our body, 
already from when we are still an embryo, before we are actually born. To give 
an example: I see no reason why an embryo, from Galen’s perspective, could 
not have the kind of black bile that is the result of burning, if, for example, its 
mother has this kind in her body. Then, when the baby is born, is this humour 
innate to it but not to another baby? It does not make sense to me, therefore, to 
primarily distinguish the different kinds of black biles in Galen as either innate 
or not innate. Both are produced, even though one is more of an aberration 
than the other. It seems to me rather that, for Galen, black bile is a necessary 
part of our constitution in as far as digestion is, as a necessary by-product of it. 
As such, it can be present in the body either in a way that is according to nature 
or in a way that is unnatural and causes disease, as becomes clear from HNH, 
Nat. Fac. and At. Bil. alike. Whether it is present in a normal or a harmful way, 
can depend on several circumstances: it is harmful when it is present in excess 
or isolation (i.e. unmixed) in various parts of the body or when it is the result of 
a severe heating. Likewise, Stewart also distinguishes between what he calls an 
‘ideal natural black bile’, which he also calls ‘innate’, a ‘non-ideal natural black 


198 Jouanna (2009) 254-5. 

199 See Stewart (2016) 166-75 for a different response to the issue Jouanna raises, which 
criticizes Jouanna's view of HNH fulfilling a kind of bridging function and explains the 
supposed contradiction in terms of Galen using different notions of black bile to fit 
the respective polemical aims in his different works. 
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bile’, and an ‘altered black bile’.2°° The latter is the dangerous black bile that is 
the remnant of overheating of (other) humours. The distinction between the 
former two kinds, however, is a distinction that Stewart introduces between 
the black bile that we find in HNH, and the black bile that is described as a sedi- 
ment of the blood and that is associated with digestion, as we find it in At. Bil. 
and Nat. Fac., among other works. This distinction seems to me to be Stewart's 
own fabrication and to be without basis in Galen’s texts. It seems to rest on the 
assumption that the black bile of HNH should be beneficial, for which I have 
not found textual warrant.?°! The only passage that Stewart cites to justify the 
distinction between these two is actually from Loc. Aff and will be discussed 
in the next paragraph, in which we shall discuss the harmful variation of black 
bile that is either the result of overheating, excess or isolation. We shall find 
that in Loc. Aff. too, Galen distinguishes between two kinds of black bile. One is 
normal (though potentially always harmful) and the other is extremely harm- 
ful. The latter is, in fact, the only variation that can be called black bile in a 
strict sense according to Galen, as we saw before. The former can function as 
a normal part of our constitution and is potentially harmful, as we have just 
discussed, when it is present in excessive amount or when it is isolated. 


24 The Normal and the Harmful 111: the Harmful That Used to Be 
Normal 

Let us look at the relevant passage from Loc. Aff. It is quite long, so I shall cite 

it in parts. Galen starts with making a distinction between different kinds of 

black bile or melancholic humour, as he did just before this passage with dif- 

ferent kinds of phlegm: 


wmoavtws de xol 6 ueActyxoAocóc xopóc Ev TH cvotácet cupets Eel và Sta- 
popas, 6 èv olov 1p0& aiatos, EvapyH> pavópevoç inavds nayds, Wonep À 
tod olvou TOvE 6 8& TOMA Lev tovtov AEMTOTEPOS KATA THY cooxacty, dEd¢ 
dé xai toîç £uécotcty adbtov parvópevoç xoi tolç dcpwpevotc: obtog xal Eder thv 
viv, eEatowy te xoi Condy xai moupdrvyac eyetpwy, ola tots Céovct Cwpots 
¿piotavtar. 202 


In the same manner also the melancholic humour has clear differences 
in its composition, one kind being like the sediment of blood, clearly 


200 Stewart (2016) 155-190. 

201 In this sense, I find Stewart’s distinction between xat qücty and rapá púow both more 
helpful and more true to Galen’s text, see Stewart (2016) 160-6. 

202 Loc. Aff. Van der Eijk and Pormann 266 (v11I 176-77 K). 
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appearing very thick, just like the lees of wine; the other is much finer in 
composition than that, and it appears acidic both to those that vomit it as 
well as to those who smell it; this one also corrodes the earth, raising it up 
and causing it to effervesce and arousing bubbles, as those that surface 
in boiling soups. 


Galen here distinguishes between two kinds of melancholic humour, a distinc- 
tion that corresponds to the one we found in At. Bil. The first is the one that is 
like the sediment of blood, the second is a much more acidic and dangerous 
one. At the beginning of the discussion of black bile in At. Bil. he makes the 
same distinction between the acidity manifesting itself only to the person that 
vomits or to the bystanders as well.29? There, Galen distinguishes black bile 
in the strict sense (tov Tç axpiBods ueAatvv)c xoAfjc xopóv) from the one that is 
like the sediment in the blood. Only the acidity of the black bile in the strict 
sense, the one that is extremely harmful and has a corroding effect on the earth, 
is not only perceived by the person vomiting it up but also by the bystanders, 
through smell. Galen now proceeds to further specify the black bile that is like 
asediment of the blood, and remarks that this is not black bile in a strict sense, 
as he also did in At. Bil.: 
öv 8' Épryy żoixévar nayeig tpvyi, THY Te County ovx epydCetat xatà THs YAS 
&xyv6sic, ANY ci uh vu apóðpa cóyot TOTE KaTOMTNMEls £v Otoxotet MUPETA, 
xoi Hxtota uecéyet Tordtyntog dEelac, yvixa xal xaretv adtov elo. ueAory- 
xoAxòv yupòv Ñ pedayyorucdy alpa, uéXotvoty yàp xoAr|v oddérw Sixard tov 
toLodtov dvoydCetv.204 


The one which I said resembles thick sediment, does not produce the 
fermentation when it is poured out over the earth, unless it happens to 
have been burnt very intensely during a state of burning fever, and it only 
has very little share in the quality of acidity. Hence I’m used to calling 
it melancholic humour or melancholic blood, for I think that is not yet 
proper to call it black bile. 


tr. VAN DER EIJK 


Apparently, both of these kinds of black bile possess the quality of acidity to 
some extent, but the one that is like a sediment of the blood possesses only 
very little of it, which renders it much less dangerous. However, it can become 


203 At. Bil. v no-1K. 
204 Loc. Aff: Van der Eijk and Pormann 266 (v 177 K). 
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much more acidic when it is excessively heated due to a fever. Here, again, we 
see that we have to be careful to apply all too neatly developed distinctions 
on the different kinds of black bile that Galen discusses. The one that is like a 
thick sediment is a normal part of our constitution, unlike the one that is the 
result of an overheating of yellow bile, but it can become extremely harmful 
as well, when combined with fever, for example. Nonetheless, Galen does not 
consider it black bile in the strict sense and, therefore, as he says, also calls it 
melancholic humour or melancholic blood. But at the outset of this passage, as 
we have seen, he called both of these kinds of black bile ‘melancholic humour’. 
What are we to make of this? Stewart sees Galen making a distinction between 
three different types of black bile here, one of which is the ‘innate’ black bile 
that Stewart considers as the only one that is properly speaking black bile — 
despite the contradiction that would generate with At. Bil. and other works, 
apparently, where it is only the acidic and malignant black bile that is properly 
speaking black bile — while the other two are the two defined above, which 
would then both be melancholic humours.2° However, in Stewart's reading, 
both of the two ‘melancholic humours’ would then not, properly speaking, 
be black bile, while it is clear from the text as cited and discussed above that 
Galen only says of the sediment-like black bile that it is not strictly speaking 
black bile, implying much rather that the highly acidic version is strictly speak- 
ing black bile. This also corresponds to the distinction between the two kinds 
of black bile as we find it in At. Bil. and elsewhere.206 Stewart's reading is not 
tenable in this light. How, then, are we to make sense of the fact that Galen 
first calls both of these types ‘melancholic humours’, and then says that only 
one of them is strictly speaking black bile, while the other one can be called a 
*melancholic humour"? To solve this problem, we can have another look at At. 
Bil., where Galen makes the same distinction at the very end of the treatise: 


205 Stewart (2016) 155-190, Stewart's threefold distinction is completely based on this pas- 
sage, as it is the only textual evidence he cites for the distinction between three types by 
Galen himself. 

206 Cf. Syn. Puls. 1X 460,9-13 K: 'obovc 8£ xal Ths pedaivne ÕITTÅS, xoà Te THY yéveoty xod THY 
Sovoputy, erretdy xai THs EarvOrjc Ureponty Seton yivetat xod tod mayéoç Te xal IAVMSoUs ottortoc, 
nep dvdtAoydv oti TH Kata xobc olvous tpvyt.; Hipp. Prorrh. XVI 512,10-12 K: ‘ditty à. éotlv ý 
yévect THs weAatvys yore Htot THs avds breopwntypevyg Ñ ToD nayéoç atmatos: brepontatat 
dé Stk Gepuactay ioyvpåv’. also 534,4-6 K: ‘uepdbynac yap &x te TIS &ovOfjc xoc brteponty}eEl- 
ang xoi Tod Maxéos aïpatoç YevvaoOot THY uéAotvov. Hipp. Epid. VI XVI1B 322,1-2 K: ‘euddete 
yàp Thv yéveow adbtiig &vou Sittyy, £x te Tod nayéoç aipatos xai cfjc Eaves drepontyPelong. 
Also Hipp. Aph. V1 XVIIIA 91,616 K; Hipp. Prog. XVIIIB 278,3-10 K; MM X 97414-8 K; Diff. 
Feb. vil 376,15—6 K; Plen. v11 577,12-6 K. 
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xoi péevtor xod mopà Thv uwvvpiav Eavtods, où yàp Huds ye, copilovta, 
TOV MEANYYOAIKOV YULOV, öv Ev tolg oytatvouct YevvacOat Paper, dxobovrec 
del KATA THS MEAatvns AeyerOat xoAfjc, Hv &v TH Tap púow £yetv yevvácOat 
paper. od yap vj adTH KATA ye TODS dxpIBws LyLatvovTds EoTL uéAotvot YOAN, Kat 
Twas TAV mopà mbaw £xóvtov, dupotépaç SE peayyoxòv yupòv dvopdetv 
ovdev KwAVEL.207 


And through homonymy they play tricks on themselves, but not on me, 
with regard to the melancholic humour, which we say is produced in the 
healthy, since they always understand what is said in relation to the black 
bile, which we say is produced in those that are in an unnatural state. 
For it is not the same black bile in those who are perfectly healthy and 
in some of those who are in an unnatural state, but nothing prevents us 
from naming both of them melancholic humour. 


tr. GRANT, modified 


Here we find, first of all, the same basic distinction: the melancholic humour 
is also part of a healthy constitution, whereas black bile is produced in an 
unnatural state — the former is normal and the latter is harmful. But then, in 
the very next sentence, Galen simply proceeds to call both of them black bile: 
‘it is not the same black bile’ in both of these types. What is more, he contin- 
ues even to state that nothing prevents him from calling both ‘melancholic 
humour’! Thus, what we find is that, strictly speaking, the sediment-like kind of 
black bile should be called a melancholic humour and the highly acidic harm- 
ful black bile that is the result of the burning of yellow bile (or sometimes 
another humour?°8) should be called black bile proper.2°° At the same time, 
however, both can be called black bile and both can be called melancholic 
humour according to Galen, and he even says explicitly that there is no need to 
get hung up on these names. The reason for this, I propose, is that even though 
it is certainly important to distinguish between the two, especially with regard 
to therapeutic practice (as we notice in At. Bil.), there are also important simi- 
larities between the two. We have already noticed above that the normal black 


207 At. Bil. v 147-8 K. 

208 Cf. eg. Diff. Feb. vit 376,914 K, for a description of thick blood changing into black bile 
when heated. 

209 Cf. MM XII1,16, X 916 K, where we also find a clear distinction between the terms — a thick 
blood is drawn to the spleen, that has the potential to become black bile and is therefore 
called a ‘uehayyoAtxov Y, u£Aav mepittwye’, a melancholic or black residue; Hipp. Aph. vr 
XVIII 9112-6 K. 
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bile, the sediment-like kind, is potentially harmful. In the next sentences from 
Loc. Aff., following the previous quotation above, this is affirmed: 


yevvâtar 8' 6 yuuòç obtog vioiç moAUc, Ñ Sid thv ¿ë exs xpácty, Ñ 8v. £00c 
edeopatwv elc ToLlodtov upv ev TH xoà Tao qAéBac népet UEeTABOAdVTWY. 
donep 8’ 6 rads yvpd¢ TOÔ PAÉYLATOÇ, obtw xor obtos morc yuUds 6 ueAdy- 
yorucds ertAypiag mot’ EpyaCetat xatà tag Expods TAV ev Eyne~dAw KolAldy 
icxópevoc, Hot THs ÉNS, T] xfj; óntoOgv: Ot’ dv 9’ v aot TAEovacy TH TOO 
¿yxepåňov cowpat, pedayyoMlav goyaCetat, xabdmep 6 Évepoc xupóc THs 
pedatving xoAfjc, 6 xatwrtmpEvys THS avds yoAHs yevduevos, tds Onprwdets 
Trapappoabvac a&moteAst ywpic mupetod TE xol cov TUpETH, TAEOVaCWY EV TH 
capot TOÔ EyKepaAov.210 


For that humour is generated in some people in large quantity either as 
a result of their initial mixture or by a habit of eating foods that changes 
into this during the digestion within the blood vessels. Just like the thick 
phlegmatic humour, this thick melancholic humour likewise sometimes 
causes instances of epilepsy, because it is contained in the places where 
the cavities of the brain, whether the middle or the posterior cavity, have 
their exit channels. But when it is present in excess in the very body of 
the brain, it causes melancholy, just as the other kind of humour of black 
bile, the one that has arisen as a result of the burning of yellow bile, 
results in violent deliria, both without fever and with fever, when it fills 
the brain excessively. 


tr. VAN DER EIJK, modified 


In the first sentence of this quotation we recognize the distinction we found in 
Rufus previously, but here it is applied to the sediment-like black bile, of which 
some people, apparently, naturally have a higher quantity, whereas others have 
increased its quantity through overheating of particular food-substances in 
the blood vessels.?!! Presumably, in more excessive quantity, it becomes more 
harmful. It can also become harmful when it obstructs ventricles, or when it 
abounds in the brain itself. In the latter case, it can even act as the same kind 
of cause as the harmful, highly acidic black bile that is the result of the burning 
of yellow bile. Thus, what is striking here, is that while Galen clearly distin- 
guishes these two types of black bile, both are at least potentially harmful and 
can cause melancholy. The normal, sediment-like form can do so in particular 


210 Loc. Aff. v111177-8 K. 
211 This distinction is parallelled in At. Bil. v 124-5 K. 
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circumstances, and the residue of the burning of yellow bile seems to do so 
without further qualification. 

In the following passage from Nat. Fac. we find the same distinction between 
the normal and the harmful kinds of black bile, again phrased as being in 
accordance with or against nature respectively: 


xoti por Soxodaw ol tAEtotot THY MaACIAV IATPÕV AÙTÒ ÈV T'xaTa mbar £yov 
tod tordtov yupod xal Staywpody xdtw xai moAXdodg emtmoAdCov dvo uéAovat 
xorety yuuóy, ob LEeAatva YoAN, TÒ Ò’ ex ovyxadcews Tivos xal anTESOVOS eic 
THV d&etav peðiotáuevov notta uéAotvoty dvoudew yov. AMAA mepi pèv 
TOV dvonatwv où xph StapépecOa, Td 8’ d 0£c WS’ Exov ciðévar. 2 


It seems to me also that most of the ancient physicians call ‘melancholic 
humour the portion which we have naturally of this humour and which 
is discharged from the bowel and frequently rises up to the surface as 
well; but they call ‘black bile’ that which has been altered into a more 
acidic quality through a kind of burning and putrefaction. There is no 
need, however, to dispute about names, but we must realise the facts, 
which are as follows. 


tr. BROCK, modified 


Here, Galen projects his distinction between black bile in a strict sense - the 
harmful acidic one that is the result of a burning of humours - and black bile 
in a loose sense that is rather a melancholic humour - the one that is a nor- 
mal consequence of the natural processes of digestion — unto the work of his 
predecessors, as he does more often.?!? Again, he emphasizes that it is not so 
important to be precise about these names. After this passage he uses the prop- 
erty of causing the earth to effervesce again as a criterion for distinguishing the 
black bile in a strict sense, which is unnatural, from the melancholic humour, 
which is natural. 

It is noteworthy that, in the passage from Loc. Aff, Galen distinguishes the 
two by saying that the melancholic humour that is in accordance with nature 
has not yet (obdémw) undergone the burning process that causes it to become 
highly acid. He repeatedly formulates the difference in this manner: 


donep ye xoi tod u£Aovoc Xu oð TÒ uèv urjro THY otov Cécty te xal Chuwow 
THs yas EpyaCouevov xatà pbow oti, tò 8’ elc toradtyv pEbtotdpevov iðéav 


212 Nat. Fac. 11, 9 (11136 K). 
213 Cf. Stewart (2016) 29-47. 
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te xai Õúvaptv HON Tapa qücty, coc dv THY Ex TIS ovyKabcEws Tod NAPA qücty 
Beppod mpocetAygds Spipdtynta xod olov tegen tig HOy yeyovds WSE nwç xai Ù 
xExavpevy TELE Tig dxavotov Sujveyxe. 6eppóv yap Tı yppa abty y’ txaves 
goTlv, WOTE xalety TE xal THxELV Kal óuipOstpety THY odpxa. TH 9. tépa TH 
uýnw xexavpévy ...214 


Similarly with the black humour: that which does not yet produce this 
cooking and fermentation of the ground, is natural, while that which has 
been altered towards such an appearance and capacity, is already unnat- 
ural, as it has taken on an acidic character from the burning by unnatural 
heat and has already become transformed into ashes, as it were, in the 
same manner as lees that have been burned differ from unburned ones. 
For the former is a warm substance, able to burn, dissolve, and destroy 
the flesh. The other kind, which has not yet undergone burning ... 


tr. BROCK, modified 


Here we see that it is the normal, natural black bile (that should strictly be 
called ‘melancholic humour?) itself that can become the acidic, detrimental 
and unnatural black bile.?!5 The two kinds of black bile are closely related: the 
one can transform into the other. The harmful black bile that is here called 
unnatural, previously was a natural melancholic humour. It does not need to 
be black bile that is burned, but it can also be the yellow bile, as Galen adds 
right after the passage just quoted, and as we have seen before. 

It appears that what Galen calls black bile in the strict sense is a degenera- 
tion of a humour (mostly yellow bile, but also black bile and blood?!6) that is 
in itself a normal part of a healthy constitution. At the same time, though, 
not all the humours are equally a normal part of our constitution. Even the 
normal black bile is described by Galen as a necessary by-product of digestion 
that is potentially dangerous and the production of which should be carefully 
managed and ideally reduced.”!” Galen may have attempted to reconcile the 
Hippocratic notion of black bile as one of the four humours that constitute 


214 Nat. Fac. 11 9, 11 137 K. 

215 Cf. also Comp. Med. Loc. X111 23615-2374 K, where Galen says that the black bile comes 
to be from the sediment of the blood (‘thy otov (Xov toô aïuatoç, ££ fic v) u£Aouvat yevvâtar 
XOA) ...); Hipp. Prorrh. XVI 534,4-6 K: 'ueu&€xoc yàp & te THs ExvOf]c xoc bneportyPetons 
xal Tod voy £oc aipetos yevvátcOot THY uéAotvatv- 

216 Temp. 11 6, 83,4 Helmreich (1 641 K) and Hipp. Prorrh. xvi 613,911 K, e.g., for the latter. 

217 Cf. also Loc. Aff. v 359 K, where Galen discusses a liver disease that, at first, causes a seri- 
ous and bloody discharge, then a thick and melancholic blood, and finally black bile itself. 
There is clearly a gradual build-up there, not an essential difference; cf. MM X 916,16 f. K. 
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our nature with the Aristotelian notion of black bile as a residue, resulting in 
a theory of black bile that is a necessary by-product of our digestive system 
and that is, as such, a normal part of our constitution as long as it is properly 
managed. For this management, we are equipped by nature with an organ to 
dispose of black bile: the spleen. In the next paragraph, we shall discuss the 
role of the spleen, which shall shed more light on the role of black bile in 
the human body in Galen. 


2.5 Spleen 

As Galen seems to suggest in At. Bil., it might perhaps have been better if there 
were no need for us to produce black bile, but there is.?!8 Given our nature 
as mortal beings subject to continuous change, it is necessary for us to con- 
sume food and drink, which we need to digest and transform into blood, a 
by-product of which process is black bile. It is not uncommon for Galen to 
dwell on this necessity. In his commentary on the Timaeus, he notes that the 
gods made plants as nourishment for us since we would otherwise, given our 
elemental constitution, disperse our substance without sufficient restoration 
being possible.?!? That is to say, the need for digestion, as such, is the direct 
result of an initially imperfect balance in our body. This is important to realize 
in our evaluation of black bile and the question of its usefulness. Perhaps black 
bile can to a certain extent be useful to thicken blood that would otherwise be 
too thin. It is, after all, the thickest of the humours. Some of it, upon thorough 
alteration by the spleen, can be useful as a nutriment for the spleen itself. Some 
of it, again upon alteration by the spleen, is disposed in the stomach, and can 
be beneficial to the stomach by tightening it and drawing it together so that it 
holds the food closer, which is good for digestion.??? Other than these func- 
tions, that already depend on the alteration by the spleen, I see no positive 
function of the stuff in Galen. In any case, the proper thickness of blood could 
have presumably been effected in another manner than adding a dark sub- 
stance which one then needs to get rid of as much as possible, and which has 
horrible side-effects in various circumstances. The nourishment for the spleen 
itself is only necessary because the spleen is necessary, which is in turn only 


218 At. Bil. v 124K. 

219 Schröder Fr 11 - 76e7-77c5; cf. Hipp. Elem. 118,16 f. De Lacy (1 473-4 K), where he says 
that the substances of all things that come to be and pass away undergo two kinds of 
changes, namely alteration and depletion, which require ‘a double correction, one 
that curbs excess in the qualities, the other that refills the place of that which was lost. 
(tr. De Lacy) 

220 These functions are described in UP I 233 and 1 264—5 Helmreich respectively (111 317 and 
361-2 K respectively); cf. UP 273,15-20 (111 373 K); Hipp. Aph. vr XVIIB 681,15 f. K; MM X 920 K. 
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necessary for the breaking down of black bile in the first place. How, then, 
can the presence of black bile in the human constitution be reconciled with 
Galen's teleological framework, in which nature, that wise artisan, excels in 
making finely attuned products such as ourselves? 

The answer has already been given: nature also gave us the spleen so that 
we can get rid of the black bile, instead of letting that pernicious substance 
wander around in our bodies: 


nvd&apny odv xdvtatd’ gowthaat Sivacbat tov “Epactotpatov, ei undév Soya- 
vov ý TEXVIKXY Pats ¿ðnpiovpynoe xaðaptıxòv Tod ToLlodTOU YULOD, GAG THY 
ev ovlowv dpa ths Staxptoews eotww dpyava 800 xai THs EavOys yoAs Etepov od 
cyuxcpóv, ó de TobTWY KaKoNDECTEpOS yupòç ARTO Sick TAVTOS Ev Tals pàepiv 
Avapeptypévoç TH aipat?! 


At this point, also, I would gladly have been able to ask Erasistratus 
whether his artistic nature has not constructed any organ for clearing 
away a humour such as this. For whilst there are two organs for the excre- 
tion of urine, and another of considerable size for that of yellow bile, 
does the humour which is more pernicious than these wander about per- 
sistently in the veins mingled with the blood? 


tr. BROCK 


Notice that Galen calls black bile a more pernicious humour than the others, 
while the subject is simply the normal black bile that is routinely separated 
out by the liver and then distributed to the spleen, as opposed to the highly 
acidic black bile that is the result of excessive burning and that is fatal. This 
pernicious substance comes to be as a kind of by-product or remnant of the 
normal digestive process of the liver, which transforms food into blood, and 
is then processed by the spleen. The black bile undergoes a long process of 
alteration in the spleen, which is powered by a flow of innate heat from the 
heart. In this process, some of it is changed into something else, namely a kind 
of thin, dark blood that can serve as nutriment for the spleen itself. The rest of 
it is discharged into the stomach, where it is normally not harmful, and is, 
again, even beneficial for digestion by virtue of its capacity for drawing the 
stomach together. 


221 Nat. Fac. 11 9, 11 131 K; cf. At. Bil. v 136 K: ‘Thus the system which formed animals did not 
neglect to form an organ which attracted the waste which belongs to black bile. But you 
cannot invent another part of the body which is capable of attracting this humour and 
ignore the spleen’ (tr. Grant) 
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If the spleen functions properly, the dangers of black bile are averted: most 
of the black bile is altered and subsequently separated off, and it seems that 
perhaps, indeed, a small quantity, which also needs to be most moderate in 
quality, can be useful to give the blood sufficient thickness: 


xàv Ò’ elonuevwn yuEaY toti Tiç xpelot TH poat Kal Tod MayEog Kal Tod AentOd 
xai xabaipetor mpdg te TOO oA vóc Kal TH El TH ğnatı xúotewç TO aÎpa xai 
anotibetat tocodtov te xoi torodtov Exatépov uépoc, cov xal olov, elmep elc 
8Xov HvEexOy tod Cwov Td oôpa, BAd vvv dv tw’ cipycouto. tò yàp ixavas nayò 
xal yeddeg xal TeAewe Stamepevyds THY ¿v TO natı petaPoAyy ó oj eic 
éauTÒv EAxel TÒ 8 do TO peTpiwç Toro cv TH xorcetpydoOot TaVTN pépetar. 
Settar yàp £v roMots tod (oov uoplotg maydtHTd¢ xtvoc TO aÎpa xaðánep oto 
xoti TOV EUqepoueveny ivarv.222 


There is, however, a natural use for the humours first mentioned, both 
thick and thin; the blood is purified both by the spleen and by the blad- 
der beside the liver, and a part of each of the two humours is put away, 
of such quantity and quality that, if it were carried all over the body, it 
would do a certain amount of harm. For that which is decidedly thick and 
earthy in nature, and has entirely escaped alteration in the liver, is drawn 
by the spleen into itself; the other part which is only moderately thick, 
after being elaborated [in the liver], is carried all over the body. For the 
blood in many parts of the body has need of a certain amount of thicken- 
ing, as also, I take it, of the fibres which it contains. 


tr. BROCK 


This passage seems to imply that we can use a small amount of the more mod- 
erate parts of the black bile, in order to provide certain parts of the body with 
the proper degree of solidity.??? It seems that the black bile, though pernicious 
in nature, can also be useful as long as it is adequately managed by the spleen. 
That is to say, as long as the bulk of it is separated off and evacuated, and the 
mildest bits are used for a moderate thickening of the blood. 

The spleen has an especially apt composition for drawing black bile into 
itself, as becomes clear from uP, and as we would expect of the wise artisan 
that Galen believes nature to be.?#4 The spleen is particularly porous and has 


222 Nat. Fac. 11 9, 138-9 K. 

223 Cf. Sem. 106,1-7 (IV 554 K), where Galen remarks that different body-parts require a differ- 
ent degree of thickness of the blood so that some need more black bile in it. 

224 UP1234 ff. and 273 Helmreich (111 319 f. and 373 K). 
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a loose texture, like a sponge, so that it can attract and take into itself the 
thickness of the black bile. The part that does this is called the parenchyma 
(mapeéyyvpa), a name that Galen seems to have taken over from Erasistratus. It 
is full of large arteries that break up and alter the thick melancholic humour 
by virtue of their incessant motion (which is opposed to the static nature of 
the black bile itself, as we shall see) and a strong innate heat that comes down 
from the heart.225 Some of these compositional characteristics are also found 
in Plato’s description of the spleen in the Timaeus. There, Timaeus describes 
the spleen as an organ of loose texture constructed out of hollow and blood- 
less material, which takes into itself the impurities and cleanses them, while, 
in turn, it also needs to be cleansed itself, since it will otherwise grow out of 
proportion.2”6 The description is quite similar to Galen's in terms of general 
function and constitution, but in Plato the kind of stuff that is attracted by the 
spleen is less specific and is certainly not defined as the dark bilious residue of 
digestion. But, as we have noticed, the spleen is associated with black bile and 
melancholy in Rufus. Galen knew both Rufus and Plato, of course, and it might 
have been logical for him to combine both of these descriptions. Its sponge-like 
nature could cause the spleen to grow when it takes in much residue, both in 
Plato and Galen, which in turn can again be counteracted, according to Galen, 
by a so-called ‘thinning diet’. This diet is supposed to help against enlargement 
of the spleen and hardening of the liver, that is to say, it is supposed to reduce 
the production of black bile in the body??? Diet logically plays an important 
role in the production of black bile, since it is through processing food that we 
produce the stuff in the first place — this is a theme that we have also found in 
Rufus before. Thus, Galen also distinguishes between excess of black bile that 
is the result of weakness of the capacity of the spleen (see below) and excess 
that is the result of an abnormal diet.??8 In normal circumstances, the spleen 
deals with the consequences of the necessary intake of food that produces 
black bile. But this normal situation is relatively precarious: when the spleen 
does not function well, or when our diet is such that we put too much burden 
on it, there will be an excess of the pernicious substance. With regard to the 
composition of the spleen itself, we also find a similar notion of the basic com- 
position of the spleen in the Hippocratic Ancient Medicine, where the structure 
of the spleen is described as spongy (amoyyoetdéa) and porous (&par&), which 


225 UP 1232-3 Helmreich (111 316-7 K). 
226 Timaeus 72c-d. 

227  Ed.Singer (1997) 305. 

228 Symp. Caus. VII 223 K. 
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makes it suitable for drawing in fluids.229 With regard to other possible prec- 
edents and antagonists for Galen’s depiction of the role of the spleen, Stewart 
has provided an extensive and useful overview.230 

As we noticed, thankfully, nature in all her wisdom has equipped the spleen 
with the proper constitution for neutralizing the dangerous potential of black 
bile, given the fact that she could not have entirely prevented its production. 
As soon as the spleen does not function properly, however, there is disaster in 
the making: 


&rel 87) TH evéoyetay Exel qoot TO ueAocyyoAoxóv Ex TOD Hratos Exe aia 
£c Eautov, tobTw yap edetyOn Tpepóuevoç, THs ov EAxtudii¢ adtOd SuvdmEews 
&xóvov yevopévnç, &xcdauptov cic Crov Td cà uot pepetat TÒ ¿E Hrratos aia, xal 
XAT Toot LEAdvtepov avtots yivecot TO xpo. 231 


Since [the spleen] indeed by nature has the function to draw the mel- 
ancholic blood from the liver to itself — for it has been shown that it is 
nourished by that melancholic blood - the blood from the liver is borne 
through the entire body uncleansed when this attractive power has come 
to be weak, and for that reason the colour of those people becomes darker. 


If the spleen fails, the blood maintains the level of black bile that it had after 
its production by the liver, and carries this black bile through the entire body, 
causing the whole body to become darker??? The process of digestion produces 
a substance that subsequently needs to be neutralized because its darkness 
will otherwise dominate the entire body. This neutralization is essentially the 
function of the spleen.23? Stewart interprets the quoted passage in a different 
manner and translates the part after the first comma as ‘blood draws the mel- 
ancholic humour from the liver to itself, for it was shown that it receives its 
nourishment by this humour'23* The idea that blood (rather than the spleen) 
draws the black bile to itself and is nourished by it seems to fit Stewart's notion 


229 Cf. Nat. Fac. 11 9, 11 132 K, where Galen names Hippocrates and Plato as having said that 
the spleen cleans the blood. 

230 Stewart (2016) 199 f. 

231 Loc. Aff VIII 377-8 K. 

232 Cf. Hipp. Elem. 144,912 De Lacy; San. Tu. V1 2541214; San. Tu. 1V,4 (VI 254 K):‘... while a 
change to a greater darkness shows black bile to be in excess ...' (tr. Johnston); also Plen. 
VII 5741-8 K and Comp. Med. Loc.x11 1003,14-1004,1 K for descriptions of all humours 
changing the body to their respective colours. 

233  Cfthe description in UP 1 232,14 f. Helmreich (111 316 K). 

234 Stewart (2016) 191-2. 
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of an essentially beneficial kind of black bile, as one of the three types he dis- 
tinguishes. As an interpretation of this text it does not seem tenable, though. 
First of all, the blood itself is also produced in the liver and is actually contain- 
ing the black bile already. Second, the context here is clearly a description of 
the natural function of the spleen, for which we also have many parallels, some 
of which we discuss in this paragraph. Finally, there are other places in which 
Galen unambiguously states that it is the spleen itself that is nourished by the 
black bile (that is to say, after the black bile has undergone a certain transfor- 
mation through being processed by the spleen ).235 

In At. Bil., Galen also stated that the whole body becomes darker when 
the spleen is diseased. According to Galen, the greatest doctors and philoso- 
phers have therefore held that the liver is cleansed by the spleen, drawing into 
itself that residual part of the blood that is comparable to the lees of wine.?36 
Interestingly, in these passages Galen presents us with an empirical basis for 
his conception of the function of the spleen, namely, that we become darker all 
over our body when the spleen is not functioning properly. The darkness of the 
black bile then becomes predominant and also manifests itself on the outside. 
In Nat. Fac., too, the spleen is said to draw the melancholic humour to itself 
when it is properly functioning; when it is weak, the blood will become thicker 
and darker because it has not been cleansed of black bile well enough, which 
again causes the whole body to take on a darker colour??? In this particular 
passage, both yellow and black bile are depicted as residues (nepittwpata). 
They are natural results of the alteration that our innate heat effects on the 
foodstuff that we consume, and need to subsequently be broken down by 
the gall bladder and spleen respectively: 


olvov Òh uot vdel yAevutvov od mpd TOMOoD t&v oTAPLADY éxceOévov CEovte 
TE xot dAolovLEvoy UNO THS ÈV ADT OepUactacg: Eneita KATA THY adtOd ETA- 
BoAny 800 VEVVWMEVA TEPITTWMATA TÒ LEV xouqórepóv TE xod dENWOETTEPOV, TO 
dé Bapútepóv te xal yewðéotepov, àv TÒ prev dvOoc, olua, TÒ 88 TObya xaAodct. 
TOUTWY TH LEV éTÉp THY EavOr Xov, TH O’ETEOPwW THY LEAaIVaY cixáčwv oùx 
&v pcp tots ...238 


235 E.g. UP 1 233,6—7 Helmreich (111 317 K); MM X111,17 (X 920 K). 

236 At. Bil. v 127 K. 

237 Nat. Fac. 11 9 (11133 K). 

238 Nat. Fac. 11 9 (I1 135 K); cf. Foet. Form. 1v 686 K; Symp. Caus. V11 222 K, where Galen dis- 
tinguishes three meptttwpata, namely a ‘bitter’ bile (mxpdyodoc) that is purified by the 
gall bladder a black bile cleansed by the spleen and one that is watery (òppwòngç) that is 
cleansed by the kidneys. 
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Imagine, then, some new wine which has been not long ago pressed 
from the grape, and which is fermenting and undergoing alteration 
through the agency of its contained heat. Imagine next two residual sub- 
stances produced during this process of alteration, the one tending to 
be light and air-like and the other to be heavy and more of the nature 
of earth; the one, as I understand, they call the flower and the other the 
lees. Now you may correctly compare yellow bile to the first of these, and 
black bile to the latter ... 
tr. BROCK 


It is a tiresome job, that of being a mortal being. First of all, one has to continu- 
ally consume food in order to survive — for a short while, that is. Second of all, 
the consumption of food requires all kinds of secondary processes, which deal 
with the necessary by-products of the alteration of food into nourishing blood, 
and which in turn require their specific organs and processes, with which 
again all kinds of things could go wrong, leading to a fatal disease or disorder! 

Galen, in this passage, distinguishes two of these necessary by-products, 
each with their own distinguishing characteristics. The comparison of black 
bile with the lees of wine is familiar from At. Bil. Here too, its production is 
clearly depicted as a by-product of the digestive system similar to those by- 
products produced with fermentation. These metaphors or analogies that 
Galen repeatedly gives, that of the lees of wine, but also that of the watery part 
that runs out of olives when they are pressed, make it clear that black bile is 
understood as a by-product of a process that is aimed at making something 
different. What is essential in these processes, is the oil, the wine or the blood. 
These simply happen to be hard to get. First, the watery, yeasty, slimy residue 
needs to be evacuated from these useful substances. Indeed, as we saw, the 
providence of the demiurge helps us out here: 


obxovv dv nuEAnaev 6 8vpuoupóc x&v xotobtov CHwv exxaBatpetv TOÔ AÜATOŞ, 
Saov (xoc ttc adTOD xai TOVE tott, xxOdTEP o08& TO MIxpdyoAdy TE xod 6ppá8sc 
Treptttwpa.239 


The crafter of these animals, just as it did not neglect to cleanse out of the 
blood all the sediment and dreg, just so it did with its bilious and serous 
residue. 


239 At. Bil. v 135 K; cf. PHP V1, 386,12—4 De Lacy (v 536 K): For nature, treating the production 
of the nutritive fluid as completed and as having its proper form, provided organs for 
removing the wastes: kidneys, spleen, and gall-bladder’. (tr. De Lacy) 
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This process, to get rid of the residues caused by the digestive process, 
already starts from the very inception of the human being. Even when we are 
still a foetus, not yet in possession of our own functional system of evacuation 
in the form of a fully operational spleen, nature is already getting rid of the 
bilious residue of the blood for us: 


èv yàp TH xvrjoet TO ypyototatov EAnovons aia tig StarcAattovans xod avka- 
vobays TÒ KUnUA PioEews, DmoAEimETAL TO poyOvpótotov Ev Tals pàepiv, 6 
META THY ànoxóno dmoxpivetal, KabaTEP EV &xdot UNV TO TEPLTTOV TE xoi 
xpo vov, OD KATH TO TOTÒV Ldvov, Gd Kal KATH TO motóv: STEP WÇ TO TOAD 
peAdvcepóv EoTt TOD KATA qücty ExovTos atuorroc.240 


The nature that shapes and augments the embryo during pregnancy 
draws the most useful blood and leaves behind in the veins the worst 
blood, which is secreted after birth like each month the superfluous 
and obsolete blood, not only with respect to quantity but also with 
respect to quality; this blood indeed is much darker than the blood we 
naturally have. 


Even while still in the womb, black bile is separated out of the blood that is 
used to shape the foetus, and left behind in the body of the mother, who takes 
care of its evacuation. Before we are born, our mothers deal with the conse- 
quences of our need for nourishment. This indicates that there is no moment 
for a human being in which black bile is not produced as a by-product or res- 
idue of the processes that ensure its survival. And this by-product is always 
dangerous. As Galen remarks in uP, nature made sure that the organs involved 
in digestion have small nerves that perceive causes of pain, so that these can 
be disposed of. He then says that if these organs were not able to perceive in 
such a way, ‘they would all, I think, be easily ulcerated, eaten away, and putre- 
fied by the daily supply of residues flowing into them’, since even now, with this 
capacity in function and the organs equipped to get rid of acrid and pungent 
residues straight away, they are still ‘ulcerated, abraded, eroded and putrefied 
by pure bile, either yellow or black'?*! It is a finely balanced organism, our 
body, and in its very own depths continuously lurk detrimental substances out 
to destroy it. 


240 At. Bil. v 137-8. Cf. HNH 32,20 (XV 59 K) and 50,10-16 Mewaldt (xv 94 K); PHP 510,29-512,4 
De Lacy (v 686—7 K), where Galen approvingly cites from the Hippocratic On the Nature 
of Man a passage that states that man was born with all four of the humours. 

241 UP 274,14-279,5 Helmreich (translations May). 
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Galen mentions yellow and black bile together here, as dangerous resi- 
dues. In Nat. Fac., as we have seen, the yellow bile is also defined as another 
residue besides the black bile, but analogous to what is called the ‘flower’ in 
wine-production. The two residues are described in opposite terms. The yel- 
low bile is light and air-like. That is to say, of such quality that it would tend 
upward towards the heavens. The black bile is, as usual, described rather as 
heavy and earth-like, that is to say, of such nature that it would tend down- 
ward towards the earth. Thus, in the production of these residues, the digestive 
system displays a kind of vertical cosmological schema, a reproduction of the 
entire elemental gamut, to which we shall return in the next paragraph. For 
now, let us also recall that blood, the production of which is the essential aim 
of the digestive system, has an exceptional position among the humours and is 
considered to be ‘well-mixed’ or a mixture of all the humours, that is to say: a 
mean.?? [n fact, in one passage in Nat. Fac., Galen defines the other humours 
as the result of a disproportionate amount of innate heat in the veins: 


amodederxtat yap exetvots voie dvüpdaty dAAoloupevns Tig vpoqf|c Ev vari pe- 
iv 9o THs Eupdtov Ospuacto ata Èv dnd cf] cuLpETPIAG TÇ xoc adTHY, 


ro 


ot Ò’ Kot yvpLol Sid Tag àuetpiaç yryvopevor ...243 


It has been demonstrated by these men that when the nutriment in the 
veins is altered by the innate heat in the right proportion, blood comes to 
be, while the other humours come to be because of disproportion. 


Here, the humours as such seem to be the result of something gone wrong. 
This might seem paradoxical, given that Galen also repeatedly emphasizes 
that we contain all humours at all times. However, Galen expresses this notion 
in other works as well, and it may simply imply that there is always something 
going wrong, which does not seem implausible to me at all.24^* On the con- 
trary, it seems likely that the amount or intensity of innate heat is normally not 
perfect. The right amount would vary according to a myriad of factors, such 
as the type of food that is digested, one's individual constitution, the season, 
one's share of exercise, one's mental state, the climate etc. Would it always 
be completely proportionate, this passage seems to suggest, then we would 


242  HNH 46,31-47,3 Mewaldt (xv 88 K), more on this below. 

243 Nat. Fac. 11 8 (11 117 K), Galen agrees with ‘these men; as is clear from the context. 

244 Cf San. Tw. 1v, 4 (V1 255-7 K), where the three other humours are explained as a kind of 
deviations from the mean of concoction, the result of which is blood; cf. Klibansky et al 
(1964) 50: ‘Die véllige Gesundheit war ein Ideal, dem man sich annáhern, das man jedoch 
niemals tatsächlich erreichen konnte’. See also their note 27. 
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produce only blood and not the other humours.?^5 There is some precedent 
for this notion of the humours in Aristotle, as we have seen, but also in Plato's 
Timaeus. There is a passage in the Timaeus — again, which Galen knew inti- 
mately - in which Timaeus speaks of a blood that has ‘a multitude of colors 
and bitter aspects, and that will contain 'bile and serum and phlegm of every 
sort. This is a specific kind of blood in the story of Timaeus: it has received 
waste from flesh that is in a bad shape. Its description, however, might be close 
to Galen's notion of blood as a mixture of the humours (it has a multitude of 
colors and aspects). The description in the Timaeus of these other humours 
is extremely negative, they are described as ‘noAtwaipeta’, ‘back-products’ and 
‘StepSappeve’, ‘agents of destruction; which do not supply the body with any 
nourishment. They are ‘hostile to one another’ and ‘wage a destructive and 
devastating war’ against the parts of the body that are properly functioning.?46 
Elsewhere, Galen approvingly quotes the passage from the Timaeus in which 
Timaeus differentiates between two kinds of serum (tywp), one being the gen- 
tle, watery kind of blood (6 èv aïuatoç óppóc npaoc), the other being the sharp 
and malignant kind of black bile (6 8& peratvng yore teias te &yptoc).2+7 Galen, 
of course, systematizes Plato's remarks somewhat to fit his humoural theory: 
what Plato said here, is that black bile is the most harsh (yaAemwtatoc) of the 
humours, while blood is the most suitable or good (émtexéotatos). Galen him- 
self never describes the three other humours in such negative terms in such a 
general way as in the Timaeus, but this particular passage fits very well with 
his opposition between blood and black bile, his notion of a pure and a mixed 
blood, and with the exceptionally beneficial nature of blood compared to the 
other humours. In fact, he also sets out the distinction between these two ways 
in which the word blood is used in his explanation of the passage from the 
Timaeus: one is separate from the other humours and the other is mixed with 
it.248 Certainly, passages such as the one from Nat. Fac. quoted above, do seem 
to suggest that according to Galen these other humours are produced because 
it just cannot be helped, rather than because they are so beneficial in them- 
selves. Better beings than ourselves, such as the stars, do not have our humours 
since they do not need to continuously nourish their constitution in a way that 


245 Cf. PHP VIII, 5041-2 De Lacy (v 677 K): ‘The balanced mixture of all four elements gener- 
ates blood in the precise sense’. 

246 Timaeus 82e-83a, translations Zeyl. 

247 Timaeus 83c, Galen quotes and discusses it in Hipp. Epid. vr XV11A 983,6 f. K; he also 
quotes and discusses the broader passage in Ady. Jul. v111A 260,7 f. K. 

248 Hipp. Epid. V1 XVIIA 984,5-8 K: ‘GW’ neid) Sitt&¢ xà alpa Aéyopev, ¿viote pèv dvTStc11p0b- 
MEVOV mpóc TOUS HET AeAeypévouc xupotc, ¿viote SE nat’ énıixpåterav Srov Tov ev xol dyyeloic 
xvpóv.. 
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causes by-products. It might well be, in our case, that these humours serve a 
function within the (digestive) system of our bodies, but that is only already 
assuming the fundamental imperfection (the continuous need for nourish- 
ment) that made their generation necessary in the first place. 

But is this idea of something going wrong all the time with our body, as such, 
not terribly incongruent with Galen’s general teleological framework in which 
nature produces well-designed beings? Let us have a look at the following pas- 
sage from UP, Galen’s teleological work par excellence: 


udAtota èv yep, eimep olóv t'v, dveu navtòç xaxoð xateoxebact’ dv &ra- 
vta taita vovi dé, od yàp evdeyetau THs BAns quyetv thv uoyOnptotv oddenrd 
TOY TEXVaV 008’ ASapdvtwov Te xod má qaot arabes Epydcacbat TO SyLLLovp- 
YO, xercotAetrevou KogLElv ATO TOV EvdEyduEVOV xógpov. EvdexeTat à. Mov 
HAY TOY LAD: ov yàp £x Tig adTIS OYyovOsv obatas tå t dota yéyove xai 
hysic.249 


Surely if it had been possible, she [nature] would have arranged all these 
matters with no drawbacks at all, but as it is, since it is impossible with 
all her arts to avoid the inadequacies of her material and to make her 
creations of adamant, entirely invulnerable, it remains for her to arrange 
them as best as she can. Different materials admit of different arrange- 
ments; for certainly we are not made of the same substance as the stars. 


tr. MAY 


Indeed, immediately following this passage, Galen elaborates upon some 
of these drawbacks. He proceeds to discuss the use, necessity, and manners of 
alteration and evacuation of the various humours (except for blood, since it 
is not a nepittwpa). The humours are there because we are not like the stars. 
This notion of not being like the stars is far from uncommon in Galen, and we 
shall return to it in the next section. For now, let us focus again on the spleen. 
Once the melancholic blood has been drawn to the spleen, the potential 


249 UP I 260,5-13 Helmreich (111 355 K). Cf. Hankinson (2008) 228; see also UP 1 174-5 
Helmreich: "Then do not wonder so greatly at the beautiful arrangement of the sun, 
moon, and the whole chorus of stars, and do not be so struck with amazement at the size 
of them, their beauty, ceaseless motion, and ordered revolutions that things here on earth 
will seem trivial and disorganized in comparison; for here too you will find displayed the 
same wisdom, power, and foresight. Consider well the material of which a thing is made, 
and cherish no idle hope that you could put together from the catamenia and semen an 
animal that would be deathless, exempt from pain, endowed with never-ending motion, 
and as radiantly beautiful as the sun’ (tr. May) 
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danger of black bile is not yet resolved. After all, were this the end of it, most 
of the black bile would just pile up in the spleen itself, presumably leading to 
a giant cancer and other unspeakable horrors. As we have mentioned above, 
some of it is altered into nutriment for the spleen itself. The rest is disposed 
of in the stomach after which it has to be discharged, partly through the vom- 
iting that accompanies nausea and partly through the stools.?9? This process 
of discharge is the normal course of events, it is not merely a description for 
those that are already affected by an excess of black bile. There needs to be 
a continuous evacuation of the stuff. Presumably, this entails that our stools 
normally contain black bile that has been drawn from the blood by the spleen, 
and has then been evacuated to the stomach after a process of alteration.?*! 
When these evacuations are not properly performed and the black bile piles 
up, melancholy is the result: 


xal wpis dé Tig totxütr|c xevaocsoc, augioc te xal GucOvp(oc ueAocyxoAocic 
epyacetan ...252 


And without this evacuation, despondency and melancholic depression 
arise. 


Melancholy can be a direct result of the inability to neutralize the potentially 
dangerous side-effects of normal digestive processes due to a weakness of the 
spleen. That is to say: if it were not for the continuous cleansing activity of our 
spleen, ceteris paribus, we would be naturally in a state of melancholy. In other 
words, the spleen is making up for the tragic fact that we are not like the stars. 

Before we turn to discuss Galen's analysis of the condition of melancholy 
itself, we shall have a final look into the dark substance of its cause, now with 
less focus on its physiological reality, and more attention for the specific asso- 
ciations it evokes, for what we could call its spectrum of meaning. 


2.6 The End of Summer 

The season of black bile, the time when it is most predominant, is autumn. Its 
abundance is prepared in the period before that, in summer, when the days 
are longest and the sun shines most vigorously, drying and heating everything 


250 Loc. Aff. VIII 378,5-9 K. 

251 Cf. MM XIII], X 921 K, where Galen mentions that the purging of superfluities from the 
spleen happens ‘via the stomach alone’, which corresponds to the two normal processes 
of purgation through stools and vomiting in the case of nausea. 

252 Loc. Aff VIII 378 K. 
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beneath it. In the summer, blood is still strong in the body, since it is the season 
following spring, but the bile increases: 


TOÔ dé 0£poc TÒ TE oua ioydet Ett xa h YOAH deipetar ev TH owpatı xal Mapatel- 
ver éc TÒ POtvdrwoov. ev è TH qOtvortopo TO Lev alua dAtyov yivetar évotvciov 
yàp advtH ò qOtvórttopov tH qct &oxtv. 7| SE xoà) ý Oeptvr xatéyer TO cot xal 
TÒ qOtvórttopoy.253 


In summer blood is still strong, and bile increases in the body and lasts 
until autumn. In the autumn, the blood becomes small in quantity, since 
autumn is opposite to it by nature. The bile of summer also dominates 
the body in the autumn. 


tr. HANKINSON 


The bile remains in autumn, after the heat recedes. As autumn approaches, 
the amount of blood decreases. The moisture has been driven out because 
of the heat, and what remains is the abundance of a substance that is dry and 
has now become cold: 


eyeveto 8’ EİXÓTWÇ totodtos Ot TÒ mpoxortorrí]c6ot Tods yuMOvS TH HEEL. TÒ 
8' OmdAEILA TOV OnTHIEVTWY, StaV SnAovoTt oeod tò FeppLov, adtixa yivetat 


puypóv te xai Enpdv, ipuypóv Lev ià Thv 100 Gepuod cBeow, Enpóv dé, ötı xatà 
THV ntmat eEedanavyOy mv tò bypdv ¿ë adtob.254 


And it is reasonable that such a humour arises as a result of the cooking 
of the humours during the summer. The residue of this cooking, when 
the hot has been thoroughly quenched, then becomes cold and dry, cold 
as a result of the quenching of the heat, dry because the process of cook- 
ing has driven out all of the moisture from it. 

tr. HANKINSON, slightly modified 


What we have in autumn, is a kind of remainder of summer, the bile that per- 
sists after the sun has departed. In fact, autumn is literally described as the end 
of summer in ancient Greek: it is composed of a combination of the verb q6í(c, 
‘to perish, decline, decay, die’ and the word ònwpa, ‘summer’ (for which 9épo¢ is 
more common) or ‘the latter part of summer and also ‘fruit’. The combination 
of these two words designate autumn as a kind of death of summer, or the time 


253 HNH 44,25 Mewaldt (xv 84 K) - Galen quotes this from the Hippocratic text. 
254  HNH 45,27-30 Mewaldt (xv 86 K). 
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when the fruits of summer decay. One might recall Rufus’ words here, saying 
that excess of heat ‘renders the humours black, just as the sun blackens fruits 
and human bodies'255 The notion of excessive heating is already developed 
in Rufus, but he mostly relates melancholy to spring, rather than the period 
after summer, which might make more sense in this context of overheating 
and then cooling down.?56 Galen's rendering of yellow bile being dominant 
in summer, while black bile already increases then and becomes dominant 
after summer, seems to have a parallel in the schema presented in a text 
from the Medical Excerpts by Paul of Aegina, that is there presented as a let- 
ter from Diocles (whose work Galen was familiar with) to a king Antigonus. 
The authenticity of this text is subject to debate, so we cannot be sure if it 
hails from Diocles himself.25” In this letter, it is noted that after the rising of 
the Pleiads, which would be around the end of April or early May, yellow bile 
increases until the summer solstice. The summer solstice, in turn, would have 
been around the 22nd or 23rd of June, and it is said that after this period the 
black bile starts to increase until the autumn equinox, which would be around 
the end of September?25? This corresponds well to the notion that black bile 
is produced in the latter part of summer so that it is predominant in autumn. 
Walter Miiri has noted that there is a parallel between the development of 
black bile as a separate substance - that is to say, the division of ‘bile’ into 
a yellow and black bile — and an expansion of the number of seasons from 
three to four — that is to say, the division of summer into summer and autumn. 
Somewhere in the 6th century, autumn (qOtvóroov) was added to the already 
existent xev, winter, £xp, spring and poc, summer, as the latter part or end 
of summer25? This is an interesting parallel indeed, especially considering 
that yellow and black bile remain so closely related in Galen, and consider- 
ing that Galen repeatedly remarks that the Greeks, when they speak of yoAy, 
‘bile’, simply, refer to the yellow bile, whereas if they want to indicate the black 
bile, the word for bile needs to be further specified with the additional uéAotvo,, 
‘black’.26° That is to say, just as there previously was only a summer and there 
is now a summer and an end or decay of summer, there previously was only 


255 On Melancholy Fr 1,21 Pormann (2008), see also Fr 75,3. 

256 Inthe Hippocratic Aphorisms, quoted by Galen in PHP VIII 516,24—5 De Lacy, melancholy 
is also said to abound in spring, although it is again said to abound in autumn as well. 

257 Cf. for text, translation and commentary of the text, van der Eijk (2001) fr 183A, specifi- 
cally lines 107 ff. 

258 Ibidem, also for the dating of these periods. 

259  Müri (1953) 28. 

260 SMT XII 27513-8 K; HVA xv 637,810 K; Hipp. Epid. vi xvi1B 271,6—7 K; Hipp. Aph. 
XVIIIA 1322-5 K; HNH 4010-5 Mewaldt (xv 75 K). 
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bile, while there now is also a degenerated bile that is a remnant of an excess 
of heat. 

One notices that there is something negative or privative about the descrip- 
tion of autumn: it is primarily understood as a negation of what precedes it.2®! 
The description of its coming to be is remarkably similar to the production of 
black bile itself, which comes to be when, during digestion, there is too much 
innate heat so that instead of blood, black bile is produced. Likewise, in sum- 
mer, there is excessive heat so that the amount of blood diminishes and that 
of black bile increases. Clearly, since fruits and summers are generally good 
things, this description implies a negative characterization of autumn, just as 
Galen sees the production of black bile as a deviation from the production of 
blood. The mere fact that this production is common, does not make it less 
of a deviation in this sense. 

Another thing to note in this regard is that the qualities of black bile and of 
autumn are coldness and dryness. These are — in this specific combination — 
the qualities of death as well, since that is what we become when we die, or 
better: it is what the remainder of us becomes, after the life has flowed from 
our bodies. This is, in fact, a point that is noted by Galen in the context of a 
presentation of the position of followers of Athenaeus. They apparently claim 
that one of the four pairings of elemental qualities, hot and wet, is superior 
to the others, does not cause any illness, and is as such the best mixture and 
the mixture of life.?6? They conclude this on the basis of the characteristics of 
death, which are the exact opposite: 


xoi èv Oy xai tov Odvatóv paow elc Enodtyta xod poEw dyew tà TAV Coov 
gouata. xaretabat yov dAiBavtaç Tods vexpovs we dv ooxéri Aiáo xod bypd- 
THTA xextypuévovç OVdeLiav, EEatuICbEvtas O° Kua Out THY dmoywenaw tod 
Beppo xai mayevtac brò ts PhEEws.263 


Furthermore, they state that death leads to dryness and cooling in animal 
bodies; and indeed, [they argue], dead bodies are referred to as corpses 
(alibas), on the grounds that they no longer possess any moisture (libas) 
and wetness, having at once lost their vapours because of the departure 
of the hot, and having been solidified by the cooling. 


tr. SINGER AND VAN DER EIJK 


261 The exact same point applies to the stage of life which is associated with the black bile: y 
Tapaxun, literally the time past the prime, also indicating a time of decay (cf. Hipp. Prog. 
XVIIIB 282,10-1, Temp. 1 641,4—7 K). 

262 Temp.1 522-3 K. 

263 Temp. 1 522,15-523,2 K. 
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If death is characterized by the qualities of dryness and coldness, then life 
must be characterized by their opposites, wetness and hotness. Thus, spring 
is well-tempered, because it ‘consists in nothing other than the domination 
of these two qualities, as Galen presents the position of these followers of 
Athenaeus. Galen himself takes issue with this argument, since spring, accord- 
ing to him, is not characterized by a predominance of hot and wet in the same 
way in which winter, for example, is characterized by wet and cold. Rather, 
spring does not possess any of its qualities in a disproportionate sense - this, 
according to Galen, is what it means to be well-balanced. Galen defines spring 
rather as a precise middle with regard to all extremes.?9^ He approvingly 
quotes from the Hippocratic Aphorisms the saying that 'Spring is most healthy 
and least fatal’. But whereas he takes issue with the way spring is characterized 
by the followers of Athenaeus in terms of the predominance of wetness and 
hotness, he does not take any issue with their opposition of spring and autumn 
and their accompanying associations of life and death or health and disease 
respectively. In fact, he notes a particular problem with autumn - it is most 
conducive to illness, due to its irregularity of mixture: 


xal todto y’ got TÒ udata vooG8ec épyotóevov tò qOtvórtpov, Y veo tot 
THS KOATEWS. oùx ópOc odv cionta ipuypóv xai Enpdy, où yap ctt puxpdv abtd 
xa8’ dtd Oewpovpevov, WaTtEp 6 XEIWV, A TH OEpEt napaßaMópevov Exel- 
vou ipuxpórepov. où ENV o08' SuaAds evxpatov, cc TO Exp, HAA’ Ev ToUTW OY xal 
påta Stevyvoyev exeivys Tis ipa, Ott THY EvKpactav TE xor THY OLAAOTHTOL 
Sia TAVTOS tony où xéxttar 265 


And it is this that makes autumn so particularly conducive to sickness: 
the unevenness of the mixture. It is not, therefore, correctly called cold 
and dry; for it is not cold when one considers it in itself, like winter, but 
only colder when compared with summer. Nor, on the other hand, is it 
evenly well-mixed, like spring, its chief difference from that season being 
that it does not possess an equal good-mixture and evenness throughout. 


tr. SINGER AND VAN DER EIJK 


Again, we find autumn defined in opposition to spring, in clearly negative terms. 
Whereas spring is well-tempered and evenly balanced, autumn is defined by 
the absence of these very qualities. Also, it is again defined negatively in terms 
of its precedent, summer: it is not cold in itself but only compared to summer. 


264 Temp. 1524-7 K, in 526,16-17: ‘pavettat 16 dap dxpiBAc recov irato v tv orepBoAQv. 
265 Temp. 1 527,13-528,5 K. 
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This opposition between spring and autumn is the same opposition as the one 
between blood and black bile, both pairs are opposed because of their respec- 
tive mixture.266 

We noticed earlier that the amount of blood decreases as the amount of bile 
increases, and that the amount of blood is least in autumn, since 'autumn is 
opposite to it by nature’. This was a text that Galen quoted from the Hippocratic 
On the Nature of Man itself. In his commentary on the Hippocratic text, Galen 
adds the following: 


xorxà. u&v THY npó TATS Ào Elontat &v TA qOtvonapo Td LEV ota dAtyov 
yiveoOat evavtiov yàp adtod tò qOtvórttopov TH púozı &oxtv. peis 86, örwç va- 
vtlov éotiy, ed18dEapev: cinep yap TÒ nev out Oeppóv xai bypdv £cxtv dpolws 
TH Hol, TO 8& POwdrtwpov, we adtd¢ Egy, Enpdv té dott xai púyew Hdy doyetau 
tov dvOowmov, cixdtws évavtiov TE dott TO POWdrwpov TA Hot xol Tov yupòv 
Éyet TOv evavtiov TH atuatt mAcovacCovta, tov Eyodv xoti puypdv.267 


In the preceding passage he said that ‘In the autumn, the blood becomes 
small in quantity, since autumn is opposite to it by nature’; and we will 
explain in what way it is opposite. For if indeed blood is hot and wet in 
the same way as spring, then autumn, as he said, is dry, ‘and man already 
begins to cool down’, and it is reasonable both that autumn is opposite to 
spring, and involves an excess of the humour opposite to blood, namely 
one that is dry and cold. 
tr. HANKINSON, slightly modified 


Autumn is opposite to spring and black bile is opposite to blood, by virtue of 
their respective pairs of elemental qualities being opposites. We noticed earlier, 
however, that blood has quite an exceptional status among the humours. We 
saw how Galen considers blood, if not the ‘sole constituent’ of human nature, 
then at least ‘most closely affiliated to it’ (oixeiótatoç).268 We also noticed how 
blood is produced when the ideal amount of innate heat is used in the process 
of digestion, whereas the other humours are produced as by-products when 
the amount is too great or too small.2®° Indeed, blood and spring are attributed 
by Galen the same exceptional status: 


266 Cf. also PHP 514,16—31 De Lacy. 

267 HNH 4515 Mewaldt (xv 86 K). 

268 HNH 44,24 Mewaldt (xv 78 K); cf. sur 6171-8 K (blood is ‘6 xotg àvOpomotc oixetotatos 
xvpdc’); Hipp. Epid. 111 XVIIA 53413-5354 K, Galen ascribes to Hippocrates the view that 
blood is &ðyxtótatov xoi uáňiota obcetov fuv, least biting and most natural to us. 

269 Nat. Fac. 11 8 (11117 K) and San. Tu. 1v 4 (V1 255-7 K). 
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Zott uv odv ttc od oxp Cms xol nepi THs TOD Y)poc xpdaEwS, SmwS Atys- 
tat Geoudv xai bypdv, Hy 8UjA00v emidemvds dewov civar Aéyew eÜxporcov 
adbtdr xai SHAov Sti xal Tò atua xata tov adtdv Adyov od Deppov xai dypdv, dX. 
evexpatov.270 


Yet the investigation concerning the mixture of spring — in what way it is 
hot and wet — is no trivial one, which I have already covered when I indi- 
cated that it is better to call it ‘well-tempered’. And clearly by the same 
argument, blood too will not be really hot and wet, but well-tempered. 


tr. HANKINSON 


Instead of having a pair of qualities that predominate, like in each of the 
other humours and seasons, blood and spring are rather described as ‘well- 
tempered’. In another passage in HNH, Galen makes a comparison between 
spring and autumn in which he calls spring ‘the best of seasons’ and ‘the only 
one properly natural, as opposed to the one contrary to nature.?”! How odd, 
that one of the four seasons, which do seem to form a balanced natural order 
together, is said to be contrary to nature. What does it mean for the black bile 
itself, that blood and spring are the humour and season that black bile and 
its season are opposed to? Blood and spring are both defined as exception- 
ally beneficial, useful, healthy, moderate and close to our nature. If black bile 
and autumn are opposed to them, their characteristics must, to some extent at 
least, be opposed to those as well.?7? Galen's commentary on the Hippocratic 
On the Nature of Man is one of the main texts in which we find this opposition 
between black bile and autumn on the one hand, and blood and spring on the 
other. This means that in Galen's most systematic continuation of Hippocratic 
humoural theory, black bile is not simply one humour among others. It is 
the worst of the humours, whereas blood is the best. Moreover, it appears to 
even be contrary to nature somehow, while at the same time being a part of 
it. Could it be, that black bile is both part of our nature and simultaneously 
contrary to it? 

As we have noticed, black bile is often described by Galen as the sediment 
of the blood, as the nasty by-product that one needs to get rid of, like with the 
lees of wine or the watery part of olives: we are just stuck with those and have 


270 HNH 46,31-47,3 Mewaldt (xv 88 K). 

271 HNH 44,9 ff. Mewaldt (xv 83 K), translation Hankinson. 

272 Cf. Klibansky et al. (1990) 51-3 on the opposition of blood and black bile and their excep- 
tional position in the fourfold humoural theory. 
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to remove them if we want those fine products of wine and olive oil. In the fol- 
lowing passage these two opposites are also clearly brought together: 


TOV SE XUV 6 LEV XPNGTÓTATÓÇ TE xoi OİXELÓTATÓÇ EoTL TO cla. ToUTOV 8 olov 


brdatacis vic xol [Abc Y, u£Xotvot oA tadt’ doa xot puyporépa t’ eotl xoi 
Tou tépat TOD otoroc.273 


Of humours, the most useful and natural is blood. Black bile is a kind of 
sediment or dreg of this; it is thus colder and thicker than blood. 


tr. SINGER, modified 


Again, blood is the most useful of the humours and the one that is most con- 
genial to us, while black bile is merely a dreg that is carried along by the blood 
and that needs to be evacuated from it.?"^ As we have seen above, yellow bile 
can also be understood as a by-product of the production of blood, and was 
involved in the same wine-metaphor as black bile. Black bile has much in com- 
mon with yellow bile and can even be seen as an altered continuation of the 
same substance, as became clear in the context of the discussion of the sea- 
sons and their respective humours, as well as in the context of the dangerous 
black bile that is a burned yellow bile. However, black bile is in some ways 
opposed to yellow bile as well. Let us have another look at the passage from 
Nat. Fac. we quoted earlier: 


olvov dy uot vdet yAevutvov od mpd mOMOoD TAY oTAPLADY exteOAtupEevov téovtá 
TE KL AMOLOVMEVOV ono THC Ev AUTH FepLacing ËTEITA KATA THY AVTOD ETA- 
BoAny 800 Yevvcyuevo TEPITTWMATH TO LEV xouqórepóv TE xod dENWOETTEPOV, TO 
dé Bapútepóv te xal yewðéotepov, àv TÒ uèv dvOoc, olua, TÒ 88 TObya xaAodat. 
TOUTWY TH LEV érépo THY Eavery YoAHV, TH 8 &xépo THY u£Aotvoty cixáčwv OdK 
äv à piiipcoig ...275 


273 Temp. 1 603,8-11 K; cf. Comp. Med. Gen. X111 667,15-8 K, where a red and useful blood is 
contrasted to a black and melancholic blood (otte épu6póv odte xpvjoxóv aua xepiéyety, 
AMA ueAdtvcepov xal UEACLYYOALKWTEPOV). 

274 As we have seen before, the term for dreg, Qc, is also used by Galen in At. Bil. to describe 
black bile; in MM, the adjectives iħvôðzsç and peAcyyoXxóv are used together to 
describe the part of the blood that is cleansed by the spleen, MM x111,17 (X 920 K). 

275 Nat. Fac. 11 9 (I1 135 K); cf. Foet. Form. 1v 686 K; Symp. Caus. V11 222 K, where Galen dis- 
tinguishes three mepittwpata, namely a ‘bitter’ bile (mxpdyodoc) that is purified by the 
gall bladder a black bile cleansed by the spleen and one that is watery (òppwòngç) that is 
cleansed by the kidneys. 
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Imagine, then, some new wine which has been not long ago pressed 
from the grape, and which is fermenting and undergoing alteration 
through the agency of its contained heat. Imagine next two residual sub- 
stances produced during this process of alteration, the one tending to 
be light and air-like and the other to be heavy and more of the nature 
of earth; the one, as I understand, they call the flower and the other the 
lees. Now you may correctly compare yellow bile to the first of these, and 
black bile to the latter ... 


tr. BROCK 


The descriptions of these residual substances are opposed to each other: yellow 
bile tends to be light and air-like, whereas back bile is heavy and earthy. Here 
we have the traditional opposition between heaven and earth associated with 
the two biles, understood as the two by-products of digestion. What would be 
the role of the wine itself in this analogy? Obviously, the wine is the essential 
product, it is what the entire process is about. In the process of digestion, this is 
the blood. Blood, as we saw, is defined as the well-mixed mean and that which 
is closest to our nature. Blood holds a perfect middle position between the 
extremes. In this respect it is interesting to note that Galen on several occa- 
sions names wine as a remedy to melancholy. In QAM, he states that the daily 
consumption of wine relieves us of all sorrow and despondency (Aor 8’ ån- 
ong xai Svadvpiags xovgiler capac otvog mvdpevoc).276 Indeed, Galen says this in a 
context in which he has just given melancholy as an example of the body (i.e. 
the brain particularly) causing damage to the rational capacities, and he also 
proceeds to present Zeno of Citium as an example of the beneficial effects of 
daily wine-drinking (alluding to his reportedly melancholic behaviour when 
sober).?7? It seems there is more to the metaphor than black bile and yellow 
bile being comparable to the two by-products of the lees and the flower. The 
essential product, the wine itself, also has the tendency to produce affections 
in us that are opposed to the ones that black bile produces. Indeed, in another 
passage, Galen compares the end-product, the wine, to useful blood.?7? Clearly, 


276 Galen, in QAM 1v 777 K, cf. 779 K, where he notes that ‘one who drinks wine in mod- 
eration’ has characteristics opposite to those of the melancholic, who is Aurypotépav xoi 
&xoApotépav xoi á&uporépav. 

277 See infra, note 124. 

278 Cf. also UP 19718-19810 Helmreich (111 270 K): ‘Let us, then, compare the chyle to wine 
just pressed from the grapes and poured into casks, and still working, settling, ferment- 
ing, and bubbling with innate heat. The heavy, earthy part of its residues, which I think 
is called the dregs, is sinking to the bottom of the vessels and the other, light, airy part 
floats. This latter part is called the flower and forms on the top of light wines in particular, 
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there is a double opposition here, between black bile and blood on the one 
hand, and between black bile and yellow bile on the other. 

Blood, as the mean between those extremes, suits us. Human beings, in the 
Greek philosophical tradition, are defined as being in between heaven and 
earth: we are intelligent, like the heavenly bodies, but we do not have a sub- 
stance as pure as those bodies, since we also consist of water and earth.?7? 
Black bile is the earthy humour, the sediment in the blood, the heavy humour 
that weighs us down and binds us to the earth — it literally makes us depressed 
when it predominates. Yellow bile, on the other hand, is associated with 
the heavenly bodies, it is described as fiery and light, naturally tending in the 
opposite direction of the black bile, it is dry and hot like the stars.?9? Galen also 
states that it causes intelligence, in a passage in HNH that refers to QAM, where 
intelligence was said to be caused by dryness, the quality that the stars possess 
to the extreme.28! 


whereas the dregs are more abundant in heavy wines. In making this comparison, think 
of the chyle sent up from the stomach to the liver as bubbling and fermenting like new 
wine from the heat of the viscus and beginning to change into useful blood; consider too 
that in this effervescence the thick, muddy residue is being carried downward and the 
fine, thin residue is coming like foam to the top and floating on the surface of the blood. 
(tr. May) 

279 We find this general idea in Plato's Timaeus, of course, but also in Galen, see UP 11 446-7 
Helmreich (1v 359 K): ‘It is reasonable to suppose that the intelligence dwelling in them 
[the sun, the moon and the stars] is as much better and more perfect than that in earthly 
bodies as their bodily substance is the purer. For when in mud and slime, in marshes, and 
in rotting plants and fruits animals are engendered which yet bear a marvelous indication 
of the intelligence constructing them, what must we think of the bodies above?’ (tr. May) 

280 Cf. Hipp. Elem. 154,5-6 De Lacy, where yellow bile is called the ‘hottest and thinnest’ (8<p- 
LOTATOS TE xal Aen vóxactoc); Dig. Insomn. VI 832 K, where yellow bile is the cause of someone 
seeing fire in their dreams, black bile of someone seeing mist, smoke and a deep darkness; 
Trem. Palp. V11 633,11-14 K, where Galen remarks that rigor can cause both quartan and 
tertian fevers, even though these arise from humours that are ‘opposite in power to each 
other’ (nò yuudv evavtiov TH Suvdpet cuviotapevotc) and adds by way of explanation: ‘for 
the melancholic humour is cold, but the yellow bile is hot’; PHP 502,21-22 De Lacy, where 
yellow bile is said to be analogous to fire, black bile to earth; Hipp. Aph. xv11B 667,-6 K, 
where black bile is said to move downwards, yellow bile upwards, due to their respective 
constitutions (black bile being thick, à3póc, yellow bile being light, xoóqoc). 

281 HNH 51,9318 Mewaldt (xv 97 K), cited and discussed below; QAM 780-82 and 786 K; see 
infra, Case-Study 11, p. 156 and Case-Study 111, p. 209; in the same vein (linguistic capaci- 
ties being related to intelligence), black bile causes one to become more silent, yellow bile 
(as the cause of phrenitis) to become more talkative, cf. Hipp. Epid. 111 XVIIA 789,13-14 K, 
where Galen explains the change from not speaking (cty&co) to excessive speaking (Aóyot 
tool) in terms of the difference between a melancholic and phrenitic condition respec- 
tively; Hipp. Epid. 111 XVIIA 785,5—786 K, where Galen explains the silence and gloominess 
of a patient in terms of her having a more atrabilious blood. 
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Black bile is also dry, of course, but its dryness is nothing but a remainder of 
the heat of summer, as we have seen. It is there when the fire dies out. I think 
there is no doubt that we here have a link to the traditional relation between 
thinking and melancholy that we found in Rufus and the Peripatetic tradition 
as well. Intelligence is at its peak during summer since it is caused by yellow 
bile, which predominates in summer. But after this peak of activity of the intel- 
lect, a low point follows: the heat that inspired intelligence cools and a dark 
substance that is the cause of melancholy perseveres. Indeed, one might think 
here of the bipolar-like descriptions of melancholy from the Problemata. The 
only essential difference is that the cooling and heating of black bile is now 
further divided over two substances, the dry and hot yellow bile that increases 
intellectual activity, and the dry and cold black bile that increases sadness. But 
it might perhaps be more useful to have a somewhat broader association: what 
is depicted with these different substances is not so much a recurrent bipolar- 
like disorder that befalls exceptional people, but rather simply the fact that 
we, as human beings, are beings that relate ourselves in fundamental ways to 
both heaven and earth. Naturally, both of these extremes would have a place 
in our physical constitution, naturally we would swing from one to the other 
regularly, and naturally we would be most at ease when we rather produce that 
which essentially fits us and is closest to our nature: the mean, i.e. blood. With 
the transition from summer to autumn, from yellow bile to black bile, our sub- 
stances change from something that is more similar to the heavenly bodies to 
something that is more similar to earth, as if portraying the course of a falling 
star which loses its heat as it descends. As we have seen, Galen considers black 
bile as one of the ‘drawbacks’ of the fact that nature needs to work with a mat- 
ter that makes it impossible to make us like the stars, which are predominantly 
dry and hot. Likewise, we have argued how Aristotle attributed to the melan- 
cholic’s constitution a particular sensitivity for the fact that we are not divine 
but composite beings. Both in Aristotle and in Galen the heavenly bodies serve 
as the embodiment of the divine par excellence, and in Galen black bile is the 
substance that is most opposed to the stars. In fact, it has the qualities of a 
star that has fallen to earth: it used to be hot, and therefore it is dry, but then it 
cooled down and therefore it blackened and now resembles thick earth. Galen 
links the very presence of residues such as black bile in our body to a neces- 
sary constraint presented to creative nature by matter. The fact of this matter 
implied certain drawbacks: it made it so that divine nature could not make us 
like the stars, as he remarks.28? That is to say, the fact that we are not capable of 
a divine life and are in a state of pain qua living beings — again, an idea that we 


282  UP1260,5-13 Helmreich (111 355 K). 
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previously found in Aristotle in the context of his discussion of melancholy — 
could be related in Galen to the fact that our matter determines that we cannot 
not be like the heavenly bodies. Indeed, this is what Galen says in UP: 


y Totvuv, StL xoÀ&c HAtos TE Kal cEAHVY xal TAV dAMrwv datpov 6 xopóc doc 
Statetaxtat, Pavpcons, pd’ exe ce tò peyedos adtav Ñ TÒ xoc Ñ TÒ THS 
XIV TEWS AXATATAVETOV Ñ Ú TAV TEPLOSwV THEI, WaTE TA THOE napaßáMovta 
opxpà Soxetv civar xal dxdopynta xal yàp copiav xai óvayıv xai mpóvorav 
ópoiav edpycets evtavdot. oxdmet yao por THV ANY, && he Exactov żyéveto, xal 
uy patyy ¿Anions ex xataunyvion xai omeppatos dOdvatov Stvacbat cvaTHvat 
CHov Y drrades H derxivytov Y, Aaupòv obtw xal xoAóv, wç HAtov.283 


Then do not wonder so greatly at the beautiful arrangement of the sun, 
moon, and the whole chorus of stars, and do not be so struck with amaze- 
ment at the size of them, their beauty, ceaseless motion, and ordered 
revolutions that things here on earth will seem trivial and disorganized 
in comparison; for here too you will find displayed the same wisdom, 
power, and foresight. Consider well the material of which a thing is 
made, and cherish no idle hope that you could put together from the 
catamenia and semen an animal that would be deathless, exempt from 
pain, endowed with never-ending motion, and as radiantly beautiful as 
the sun. 


tr. MAY 


Here, the limitations of the human being compared to the heavenly bodies 
are explained in terms of the stuff we are made of: blood and semen. From 
these materials nature can only create a being in need of nourishment, which 
suffers pain and death, a being which lacks the light of the heavenly bodies 
and their unceasing motion. Black bile is one of the necessary residues of this 
nourishment, and seems to embody this fact of human life with its particu- 
lar characteristics. It is the most heavy and earthlike humour, the one most 
opposed to the heavens; it is the darkest substance, lacking the light of the 
heavenly bodies more than anything else; it is the substance associated with 
death and mortality because of its qualities of coldness and dryness; and it is 
the most obstinate and immovable of the humours (as we shall see below).284 


283  UP117419-175,7 Helmreich (111 238 K). 

284  CÉUP1175,26176,9 Helmreich (111 239-40 K), shortly after the passage just quoted, where 
Galen puts particular emphasis on the earthy nature of the human being as cause of its 
shortcomings compared to the heavenly bodies: ‘Bear it in mind and reflect whether your 
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Both in Aristotle and Galen man is understood as a being that is essen- 
tially imperfect in contrast to the divine, which, in turn, is embodied by the 
stars. Moreover, this imperfection is associated with the addition of ‘another 
element’, which the melancholics and the black bile seem to have a special 
relationship with, and which is rather opposed to the substance of the divine 
embodied in the heavenly bodies.?95 Since we are not entirely divine, not 
of a star-like substance only, we suffer from the tension of being suspended 
between heaven and earth. 

The transition from yellow bile to black bile, at the end of summer, embod- 
ies the course of this suspension, and gives its vertical hierarchy a place in 
the natural and regular passing of time. Therefore, this is also the time when 
blood, as the ideal mean, needs to be most absent. This transition from the 
predominance of a more heavenly substance to the predominance of the 
earthy black bile, happens in the time after which blood was predominant, 
and derails when blood recedes more and more. Then we come down, as it 
were, from resembling the substance of the stars closest when yellow bile is 


substance is celestial light or slime of the earth, if you will permit to give such a name 
to the mother’s blood flowing into the uterus. Then, just as you would never demand an 
ivory statue of Phidias if you had given him clay, so in the same way, when blood is the 
material you give, you would never obtain the bright and beautiful body of the sun or 
moon, for they are divine and celestial and we are mere figures of clay, but in both cases 
the art of the Creator is equally great’. (tr. May) 

285 Cf. for Aristotle Met © 1050b23-9: ‘Hence the sun and stars and the whole visible heaven 
are always active ... Nor do the heavenly bodies tire in their activity; for motion does not 
imply for them, as it does for perishable beings, the potentiality for the opposite, which 
makes the continuity of the motion painful. The cause of this is that the substance is 
matter and potentiality, not actuality’. (tr. Tredennick, slightly modified); for Galen also 
UP I 260,5-13 Helmreich ‘Surely if it had been possible, she would have arranged all these 
matters with no drawbacks at all, but as it is, since it is impossible with all her arts to avoid 
the inadequacies of her material and to make her creations of adamant, entirely invulner- 
able, it remains for her to arrange them as best as she can. Different materials admit of 
different arrangements; for certainly we are not made of the same substance as the stars’. 
(tr. May), cf. with UP 11 446—7 Helmreich (1v 359 K): 'It is reasonable to suppose that the 
intelligence dwelling in them [the sun, the moon and the stars] is as much better and 
more perfect than that in earthly bodies as their bodily substance is the purer. For when 
in mud and slime, in marshes, and in rotting plants and fruits animals are engendered 
which yet bear a marvelous indication of the intelligence constructing them, what must 
we think of the bodies above?’ (tr. May) Traditionally, this is not an unusual interpreta- 
tion of the role of black bile and melancholy, as we find it, for example, in Burton's great 
Anatomy of Melancholy (143): ‘Melancholy in this sense is the character of mortality. We 
are not here as those angels, celestial powers and bodies, sun and moon, to finish our 
course without all offence, with such constancy, to continue for so many ages ...' See also 
Pigeaud (1981) 125. 
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most predominant, being dry and hot, fiery and having our intellect at its peak, 
until we have reached the bottom of dark, cold, thick earth, risking sadness 
and despondency. According to the same analogy, black bile is dominant in 
the time of life after our prime (ý) mapaxuy), again a period which is literally 
defined negatively with regard to the preceding period, which is also the best 
period.?96 Black bile is the residue of our ceaseless but natural attempts to 
approach the heavens, to soar up high towards the sun, since it is that part 
of the bile that persists after the fire that renders us intelligent periodically 
quenches. In this manner, the change of the seasons expresses in time a para- 
dox (that of the suspension between heaven and earth) that is inherent to our 
constitution. Indeed, persistence is one of the major associations with black 
bile in Galen. This correlates to the thick, sediment-like nature of its substance, 
as well as to its association with earth. But it also manifests itself in other ways, 
as we can see from some of the following quotations: 


&pócepov èv yàp SiytyLEevon gAcypatwoeotepos dOpolZeta xvpóc, Ev móvotc 
dé TAEloaw HtoimaxpoyoAos Y) peayyoxóç, ev Oépset Lev mocpóyoXoc, ¿v pð- 
vortwm dé pEAAYXOALÓÇ. AAAA xod TAY OVW TO uí]xoc iniıoxentéov: öow yàp 
dv dat toAvypoviwtepot, ToaMde LAAMOv Eri TO rEdyayorixdy éxtpérovrou.287 


When a person's life is quite idle, a more phlegmatic humor collects. In 
greater exertions, it is either picrocholic or melancholic — in summer, 
picrocholic and in autumn, melancholic. But one must also consider the 
length of the labours, for the longer they are in duration, the more 
the tendency is toward the melancholic. 


tr. JOHNSTON 


The longer the length of labours, the more melancholic one becomes. Now, 
one might say: well, that is because endless labour is bound to make one sad, 
but I think the issue here is not so much about a relation between labour and a 
psychological state that is melancholic, but rather between lengthiness or per- 
severance and black bile. Black bile is ponderous and heavy, it stays the same 
for a long time, static and unmoved. We can see this also in the description 


286 Hipp. Prog. XVI1IB 282,10-1 K, the stage of life which matches black bile is  tapaxpm, the 
time after one’s prime (the word also means decay); Temp. 641,4-8 K: ‘We should not, 
then, think, just because someone is quite hairy, that he is automatically melancholic. 
This does not hold if he is still in the prime; it does hold if he is at the stage after the prime; 
and again, it does not hold in old age’. (tr. Singer and van der Eijk); Diff. Feb. v11 3351015 K. 

287 San. Tu. VI 249-50 K. 
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of so-called quartan fevers that Galen quotes in his commentary on the 
Hippocratic On the Nature of Man (though Galen himself seems to not quite 
agree with it). These fevers last longest of all kinds, which is explained in terms 
of its subject having relatively less yellow and more black bile: 


Tpocyivetat 8& avtotaw dod pEedaivys xoc TÒ nepioçòv TodTO Kal SucaTdA- 
Aaxtov: uéAotvot YAP XOAN TAY EV TA TWAT! EvEdVTWY YOLOV YAtoxpoTatov xal 
tüc ESpag Ypoviwtatas motel. yuwon È THde, Sti ol Tetaptator MupEtol ETÉ- 
xovar Tod perayyorucod.288 


This excessiveness and tenacity in them derives from black bile. For black 
bile is the most viscous of the humours of the body, and the one which 
remains unmoved for the longest time. You will understand from the fol- 
lowing that quartan fevers have a share of the melancholic. 


tr. HANKINSON 


Black bile remains unmoved longest. Likewise, in Hipp. Elem., Galen says 
that black bile is Sucxtvytos, ‘difficult to move, ‘obstinate’.28? The physical prop- 
erties of the black bile itself are also translated into the psychological domain, 
where black bile is said to cause a kind of firmness or constancy of soul: 


got O& xal Érepoc TIG Aóyoc quoucóc où cUIxpdy £ytov MIBAVdTYHTA, KAO’ öv eic 
708v enityndelwv yeveow ol tecoapes dnodelxvuvtat yupol XPTM. TpoaTO- 
elka 8& vp) dt ev orbc tals tod cwpatos xpdoeow Emdpeva TA THS bors 
HOn, nepi oô xai hutv Etepwwht yeypantat. tovtov Tolvuy drroetpevov TO prev Ed 
xoti cuvetov ev TH Puyi Sta Tov YoAWSN yUMOV Éoxot, TO 8’ ESpatov xal Bépotov 
dtd Tov LEryyxoAtxdy, tò 8’ amAodv xal HAGLwtEpoV did Td aÎua tod SE pty- 
patos bate elc èv NOoTOliav dyenatos, &vayxaiav dé paivetou thv yévecty 
EXOV Ev TH TPWTH LETABOAH t&v ctrícov.290 


There is also another physical account which has no little plausibility, 
according to which the four humours are proved to be effective in the 
generation of the states of character which are appropriate to them. In 


288 HNH 85,5-14 Mewaldt (xv 167 K); cf. Caus. Symp. VII 190 K; PHP 520,20-1 De Lacy; Cris. 
IX 659,713 K; Hipp. Epid. 1 XVIIA 115,2-4 K; we also find the association of excessive black 
bile with quartan fever later in Oribasius, see Fr 74 in Pormann's edition of Rufus (2008) 
and Al-Razi seems to ascribe it to Rufus as well (Fr 75, Pormann). 

289 Hipp. Elem. 154,9 De Lacy (1 506 K); in Cris. IX 693,10 K, Galen qualifies the blood of the 
melancholic as cxipewéets, ‘of hard nature’, ‘obstinate’. 

290 HNH 51,9318 Mewaldt (xv 97 K). 
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it we first need to establish that the states of character of the soul are 
consequent upon the mixtures of the body, about which we have written 
elsewhere. On this basis sharpness and intelligence in the soul will exist 
as aresult of the bilious humour, steadfastness and firmness as a result of 
the melancholic, simplicity and artlessness as a result of the blood. The 
nature of phlegm is ineffective with regard to the prediction of character, 
having as it evidently does its necessary generation in the first alteration 
of the food. 


tr. HANKINSON, slightly modified 


Galen describes each of the humours as the cause of certain psychic states, 
except for phlegm. The words he chooses to describe the states caused by black 
bile show an interesting resemblance with its physical associations. They both 
suggest a kind of stability, as of something that stays the same, which fits with 
the thick and earthy nature of black bile. The word é5paiog mostly means some- 
thing like ‘sitting’ or ‘sedentary’. It is also used for the horse-back on which a 
rider sits and can mean ‘steady’ or ‘steadfast’ as well. Finally, it is related to the 
word £8oc, ‘seat’ or ‘abode’, which is the regular epithet of Earth in Hesiod's 
Theogony (&50¢ àcqoA&c aiet).29! Likewise, BeBatog means ‘firm’ or ‘steady’. We 
also find both words together in Galen’s commentary on the Epidemics, as 
adjectives with tzvoc to describe a very deep sleep.?9? The description fits well 
with the notion that black bile is the part of bile that stays throughout sum- 
mer and autumn, remaining after the hotness recedes, and with the notion 
that black bile is most difficult to purge. Yellow bile is said to be the cause 
of intelligence here, and of a 'sharpness' in the soul, which fits its light, thin, 
dry, hot and fiery nature that is more akin to the heavenly bodies, which are 
supremely intelligent. The description of blood is more remarkable, as it seems 
rather negatively to come down to simplicity or even a kind of foolishness of 
the soul.293 I have not found any parallels for it in Galen, nor elsewhere in ear- 
lier authors. It seems likely that this description is based on the predominant 
wetness that is characteristic of blood. In QAM (to which the above passage 
quoted from HNH refers), Galen is not as specific on the humours as he is in 
other works and is more focused on the role of the elemental qualities, but he 
does present wetness as the cause for a lack of intelligence, while dryness is 


291  Theogony 117, 128 ed. Most. 

292 Hipp. Epid. VI XVIIB 175,3 K. 

293 Hankinson, in a note to his translation also remarks that he is inclined to think a less 
negative characterization is intended by Galen. 
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presented as the cause for intellect.29+ Blood is one of the two wet humours. 
Moreover, since phlegm is left out of the picture in the passage cited from HNH, 
blood is the only wet humour in this schema, which would make it suitable to 
fulfil a role opposite to that of dry yellow bile as the cause of intelligence, black 
bile being the persisting residue of this yellow bile. 

With this passage from HNH, however, we are already discussing the psy- 
chological rather than the physiological domain, which we might take as a 
testimony of how closely the two are interrelated when it comes to Galen's 
humoural theory in general and to black bile and melancholy in particular. But 
before we discuss this psycho-somatic interrelation further, we shall discuss 
melancholy separately, to some extent, in the same way we discussed the black 
bile separately, and we shall briefly summarize our findings on black bile in 
Galen. 


2.7 Conclusion on Black Bile 

The ambiguity between black bile as an exceptional and unnatural substance 
that causes disease, and black bile as a regular part of our constitution, is not so 
much solved in Galen’s work, as it is fully retained and embraced. Galen makes 
a rather consistent distinction between these two kinds of black bile. However, 
at the same time, as we have seen, the two have much in common, are often 
difficult to distinguish, and the one can alter into the other. So much so, that 
there is, according to Galen, no need to apply different names to them. We have 
seen how, in Galen’s work, this enigmatic and many-headed black bile, which 
was previously mostly seen as a useless residue or as something which, as an 
altered form of a normal substance, caused disease, has now become firmly 
integrated into a fourfold schema of humours, elemental qualities, elements, 
seasons and phases of life. Within that schema, black bile has a place of its 
own, which makes it a part of our nature and the grander order of things, while 
it remains, at the same time, a substance that forms a continuous threat to that 
very order itself. The necessity of this threat is generated by another necessity: 
that of the restrictions that matter imposes on the creative capacity of nature. 
Given the qualities of this matter, we cannot be like the stars and need con- 
tinuous nourishment in order for our ephemeral existence to continue. Black 
bile is the worst and most dangerous by-product of the process of digestion, 
which is aimed towards the production of a beneficial mean: blood. Not only 
is black bile opposed to our most well-tempered and beneficial substance, it is 
also opposed to yellow bile. Yellow bile is related to summer, fire, the heavens, 
an upward movement, activity and intelligence. Black bile is related to the end 


294 QAM 780-82 and 786 K; see infra, Case-Study 111 paragraphs 3 and 4. 
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of summer, an extinguished fire, the earth, a heavy downwards movement, and 
static and obstinate passivity. In its opposition to blood, black bile is opposed 
to life, in its opposition to yellow bile, it is opposed to the stars and the divine. 

It is necessary for us to produce such a substance, given what we are. We 
are not only living and not only divine after all, we are also mortal and of the 
earth. Therefore, we cannot be without the substance of black bile, but we 
also need our spleen to continuously neutralize it, so that it will not take us 
over and weigh us down. In Galen, black bile is both opposed to our nature, 
as well as a necessary part of it. As such, it fits the general tendency in Greek 
philosophy to define the human being in terms of something that it is not com- 
pletely, but only partly. The rational capacity for the perception of the eternal 
is what defines us most, and it is what we should actualize in order to fulfil 
our nature — in Galen just as well as in Plato?95 — but this capacity is limited 
in two senses that are interrelated and of which black bile becomes the physi- 
ological paradigm in Galen: our mortality and our matter. With black bile, we 
mortal beings carry our own negation with us, as if the remnant of our own life 
is always already inside us. I think, from the perspective of the role black bile 
plays in Galen’s cosmology, Burton was right to say melancholy is an expres- 
sion of the sense of our mortality, and Diderot was right to say it is a sense 
of our own imperfections.??6 But the association of mortality with earth and 
darkness is primordial, and was there before black bile became a regular part 
of our constitution in Galen's writings. From this perspective, I think Kudlien's 
suggestions still make sense, and Galen's definitive incorporation of black bile 
into our nature builds on a range of implicit associations with darkness, night, 
death, earth etc.??? Given the typically ancient Greek notion of man as a being 
suspended between earth and heaven, aspiring to the latter but tragically 
bound to the former, there should also be a dark, obstinate and detrimen- 
tal substance inside our very bodies, a substance opposed to the vital juices 
that maintain us, mixed together with them. There should be something in 
us that is more threatening and destructive than blood, that useful and nour- 
ishing substance, and that weighs down the part of us that is fiery and tends 
upwards to the stars, the yellow bile. With this incorporation of black bile 
into the cosmological order of things and into our very body - the two form 


295 Cf. e.g. Temp. 1 565 K: ‘It is appropriate for a human being to be as intelligent as possible’. 
(tr. Singer and van der Eijk, modified) 

296 Burton (1621), 142: 'Melancholy in this sense is the character of mortality. We are not here 
as those angels, celestial powers and bodies, sun and moon, to finish our course without 
all offence, with such constancy, to continue for so many ages ...’; Diderot (1751-2) vol. 
XXI, 415: Mélancolie: C'est le sentiment habituel de notre imperfection’. 

297 Kudlien (1967, 1973). 
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a continuum after all in Galen?°* — the dangerous potency of black bile, and 
notably therefore also of melancholy itself, is normalized to a certain extent, 
incorporated into our nature despite its unnatural potency. We shall pursue 
this theme of normalization of black bile and melancholy in the next chapter, 
in which we shall focus on melancholy in Galen. 


3 Galen on Melancholy 


While the subject of melancholy itself is largely absent from Galen’s treatise 
on black bile, At. Bil., he devoted a few chapters to it in his Loc. Aff. In these 
chapters he discusses the three different types of melancholy and their respec- 
tive causes, symptoms and treatment.?9? The context in which he takes up the 
subject, is that of a discussion of the affections of the brain, and their distinc- 
tion into affections that have their cause in the brain itself, and those that have 
their cause elsewhere but co-affect the brain: 
vovi 8'rttoc dv tic xoploete cà KATA TEWTONABELAY oov cop eguxóra THY 
nate cvuncberav, emtoxerntéov' (Stov TE yup vo0co TÜS MPOKElMEVYS mporny uoc 
tela, ý te xpEla mPdSNAOS El ye TPMTOV ånávtTwv eatly WÇ TPOG TAÇ idee 
ertotacdat, tivi xp) Loplw mpoapepet cà BonIýuata.300 


We now have to examine how one can distinguish the things that befall the 
brain because of a primary affection from those caused by co-affection. 
This is the specific topic of the present treatise, which is evidently useful, 
since if indeed it is primary to all things to know about the therapies, it is 
necessary to know to which part to apply the remedies. 


This distinction runs throughout the work and will return in Galen's partition 
of the various kinds of melancholy as well.39! From book 111, 6 onwards, Galen 
proceeds to discuss various affections of the brain in terms of the specific 
mixtures of elemental qualities that cause them. What this comes down to, is 
an analysis of the leading capacities of the rational soul, seated in the brain, 
in terms of relative wetness, dryness, coolness and hotness. For example, 


298 Cf Holmes (2013) 163-4. 

299 Chapters 9 and 10 of book 111. 

300 Loc. Aff. viii 129 K, cf. vinr 160 K, where Galen refers back to this passage, shortly before 
the chapters on melancholy. 

301 See also Loc. Aff. 30-1 K. Cf. Holmes (2013) for a seminal discussion of the notion of sym- 
pathy in Galen. 
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conditions of excessive drowsiness and sleepiness, such as lethargy, are caused 
by excessive coldness.??? On the other hand, ‘the warm and biliary diseases’ 
are said to cause a lack of sleep, delirium and phrenitis. In general, dryness 
and heat cause (over-)activity, whereas coldness and wetness cause inactiv- 
ity of the soul.??? In this context, Galen also discusses memory-loss, which is 
always caused by an excessive coldness, accompanied by either a predominant 
dryness or a predominant wetness, or a mean with regard to those two. Galen 
proceeds to give a few examples: 


eyo yoov ol&d tiva xod thv pvýuny Lev óAbyov Selv drortoavta, xod Tov Aoyt- 
apov 8& BAoévro, Già ptromoviay te xai &ypurviav emt papas: Etepov 
S' dumedoupyov, ¿ni tots xatà thv dumedoupylav movoic, xal cait Aenti), 
TADTA TOUTW TAOdvTA xal TPOPAVaS &xdrepoc abTHY bd èv THY Expouvó- 
vtQv TE xoi OepLratvovtwy EBAaTTETO nAVTWV, oro Se TAY OYPAIVÓVTWV do cà 
Oeppattvety wpedeito.304 


I also knew a person whose memory was nearly lost and whose reason- 
ing power was damaged because of his industriousness and sleeplessness 
due to his studies. Another person, a vinedresser, because of the labours 
involved with wine-dressing and because of his light diet, was affected 
in the same way as him. Both of them clearly were damaged by all things 
that dried and heated, but benefited from all things that moistened 
together with warming. 


I think here we have two examples of a condition in which the brain is heated 
and dried, as a result of which black bile is produced, that are by now familiar: 
the overactivity of the intellect caused by excessive thinking, which we know 
from Rufus, and the excessive labor that Galen identified as a cause of melan- 
choly elsewhere (in this case perhaps particularly related not so much to the 
duration, but rather the circumstances of being out in the open field when it 
is hot and dry, and having an unsuitable diet for it). For these cases, obviously, 
drying and heating will not help, they are rather the cause of the affections. 
Moistening helps, as does warming. Why would warming help, given that the 


302 Loc. Aff. vini 161-2 K. 

303 See also Loc. Aff. VIII 131 K: ‘Heat produces the activity which causes sleeplessness and 
delirium without fever. But the affections of somnolence, coma and unconsciousness 
are all an affect of cold ... Substances which are cold cause numbness and loss of con- 
sciousness; warm drugs, in turn, cause a loss of sleep and increase of bodily movements’. 
(tr. Siegel) 

304 Loc. Aff. v111165-6 K. 
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cause was excessive heat? It must be the case that by the time the affections 
have set in, that is to say, when the rational capacities get damaged, the mix- 
ture has cooled. Therefore, the mixture is cold and dry — as is black bile — and 
must be moistened and warmed, not coincidentally the two basic therapeu- 
tical strategies to cope with melancholy that Rufus proposes with regard to 
changing the mixture, and that Galen also refers to at the end of his treatment 
of melancholy in Loc. Aff:3°> And indeed, in the sentences immediately follow- 
ing the passage quoted above, Galen makes the transition to familiar affections 
of the brain, including melancholy: 
yivovtat uèv odv xoi petà MupETod Ad ot TOV HYELoVIXdY évepyet&v, wç eni 
gpevitidac te xai APapyou: yivovtat 8& xai ywpic mupetod nabcmEp Ertl avias 
TE xal peàayyoàias: Gomép ye xal Kata cuumdberdv te xal mpocondáOstoty 
¿yxegádov.306 


It also happens that the leading functions of the soul are damaged in 
fever, as during phrenitis and lethargos. This also occurs without fever, as 
in mania and melancholy; also by sympathy and by a primary affection 
of the brain. 


tr. SIEGEL 


Melancholy can have its cause in the brain itself or co-affect the brain while it 
has its origin somewhere else. In general, Galen sees the hypochondriac mel- 
ancholy as having its primary cause in the organs concerned with digestion, 
co-affecting the brain. Throughout Loc. Aff, he uses the case of the rising of 
dark vapours from the stomach to the eyes and the brain, clouding them, as a 
paradigm-case of co-affection.3°” When the cause is in the brain itself, Galen 


305 Loc. Aff. 286 Van der Eijk and Pormann: ‘I refer to friends who saw me treating such mel- 
ancholy by means of baths and a moist, juicy diet, without any other remedy, when the 
harmful humour had not yet become difficult to remove as a result of lapse of time’. See 
infra, p. 256—7 for Rufus. 

306 Loc. Aff. vini 166 K. 

307 Loc. Aff VIII 44,13 f., 52,4 f., 137,12 f., 178 K; melancholy as one of the paradigms for the 
brain being co-affected by the stomach also recurs in Caus. Symp. v11 128 K, 137 K and 
Const. Art. Med. 1 282-3 K; cf. Holmes (2013), who describes how Galen's notion of sym- 
pathy in Loc. Aff. revolves around the connection of gut and brain, 168: ‘It is probably no 
accident that in his opening remarks on sympathy in On the Affected Parts, Galen uses 
the example of noxious vapors or humors rising up from the stomach cavity to the brain. 
In his more detailed discussions, too, affections frequently migrate to the brain from the 
stomach or its mouth’. 
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speaks of a primary affection (mepwtondGeta), rather than a co-affection (cupnd- 
Ozta). The former can happen in two ways: 


ot yoOv xat’ adtyy thy oùciav Tob &yxepáAou mAsovácovrec motel xupol 
TLOTE MEV WS OPYAVIKA Loplw Avpatvovtat, MOTE SE WÇ ópotopepet KATH LEV TAÇ 
Eugpdéers TAV mópov wç dpyavind Loplw, KAT ÕÈ Tas AAWE THS xpo 
WE Opotopepet.308 


For instance, thick humours that are present in excessive quantity in the 
very substance of the brain sometimes cause damage to it as an organic 
part, sometimes as to ahomoeomerous part: in the form of obstruction of 
the blood vessels as to an organic part, in the form of qualitative change 
of the mixture as to a homoeomerous part. 


tr. VAN DER EIJK, slightly modified 


Corresponding to the general distinction Galen makes between homoemerous 
and organic parts of the body, there are also two general kinds of causes for 
melancholy arising from the brain itself. I am not sure what exactly the differ- 
ences in symptoms would be for these two, if there are any. However, Galen 
does add that when the organic part is damaged by black bile, this affects ‘the 
body of the brain’ (¿nì tò cua tod EyxepdAov), whereas in the case of black 
bile damaging the homoeomerous part of the brain, it is rather the mind that 
is affected (¿nì thv 8t&votav). This seems to suggest that the latter disturbs the 
rational capacities more directly or to a stronger extent; one might think of 
more intense delusions or despondency perhaps.??? Indeed, the case of gen- 
eration of black bile in the brain itself, is further specified by Galen as having 
its cause in an abundance of local heat, which burns either the yellow bile or 
the thicker and darker blood, causing it to become black bile. We have seen 
previously that Galen considers the black bile that is the result of burning as 
the most dangerous kind, that always leads to severe damage of the rational 
capacities.3!? Thus, it seems that the case of the burning of yellow bile or blood 


308 Loc. Aff 270 Van der Eijk and Pormann (vii 180 K). 

309 Cf. Loc. Aff. vi11 161 K, where Galen remarks that the homoeomerous parts primarily act 
(mpwtws &vepyet), i.e. in this context: primarily perform the rational functions (see infra, 
CS I section 1, 25-34). 

310 Loc. Aff. 272 Van der Eijk and Pormann (v111 182 K), but here I disagree with van der Eijk's 
translation, who translates ‘yewatat 8' b700 Geppacias MOAANs Eyywplov, KATOMTWONS HTOL THY 
Eavoyy xoryy, T) tò nayútepóv te xal peAdvtepov aiue’ with ‘It is generated by an abundance 
of local heat, which burns it [the blood] either into yellow bile or into thicker and darker 
blood’. I do not see why we would have to add an extra object (the blood), that is burned 
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in the brain itself is the most dangerous kind of melancholy, directly affecting 
the mind itself" The affection of the body of the brain in turn, seems to be 
further specified by Galen as caused by the melancholic humour flowing in 
from elsewhere.3?? It seems that because of its relative thickness, when it flows 
into the brain, it affects the brain itself (which is why, presumably, it is a form 
of primary affection) by obstructing its blood vessels. 

Besides this melancholy that is the consequence of a primary affection 
of the brain and the hypochondriac kind, Galen distinguishes a third kind of 
melancholy: 


ottws eyywpet xol tov £yxéqoov eviote Lev, dnavtog tod KATA TAÇ Àt- 
Bag aiatos pedayyoAtxod yevouévov, TH xow® Adyw cfc BAUBYS xal adtoOv 
BAraByvou.31s 


In the same way sometimes, when all the blood in the blood vessels has 
become melancholic, the brain, too, can be damaged for the same reason 
as the rest of the body. 


tr. VAN DER EIJK 


Galen does not specify clearly whether he understands this kind of affection 
of the brain as a primary or sympathetic affection, but it seems to make more 
sense to regard it as sympathetic. After all, it seems that this melancholy arises 
when too much black bile is produced in general. This would require either 
a high production in the organs involved with digestion (either due to a nat- 
ural constitution or due to a specific diet) or a high amount of alteration of 
other humours into black bile in the blood vessels. The latter can be caused 
by excessive heat. There are obviously important differences with regard to 
treatment: if the blood in the entire body is melancholic, changes in diet are 
essential and bloodletting can be an efficient treatment. Thus, when a patient 
suffering from melancholy appears and one needs to determine whether it is 
a primary affection of their brain or whether it is caused by a generally high 
amount of the melancholic humour in all blood vessels, Galen advises first to 


‘nto’ something, when we can also translate ‘which burns either the yellow bile or the 
thicker and darker blood’, which makes more sense given the other Galenic passages on 
the burning of yellow bile or blood as a cause for the generation of (dangerous) black bile 
and melancholy; cf. also Loc. Aff v111 193 K, the last sentences of the chapter. 

311 In Hipp. Prorrh. XVI 544-5 and 553-4 K, Galen explains the ecstatic forms of melancholy 
also in terms of the burning of yellow bile. 

312 Loc. Aff. 272 Van der Eijk and Pormann (vir 182 K). 

313 Loc. Aff. 272 Van der Eijk and Pormann (viii 181 K). 
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check the patient's diet, to see whether they might have been consuming stuff 
that generates a more melancholic blood.?"* Also, one can see from observing 
the features of the patient whether he or she is likely to naturally generate a 
relatively greater or lesser amount of black bile, which indicates that Galen 
also thinks there is a naturally melancholic type of person who is recogniz- 
able by his or her bodily features.3!5 In the former case, in which the diet is the 
cause, it might be more likely that the melancholy is caused by the amount 
of melancholic humour in all blood vessels (after all, in this case the problem 
must lie with the blood-production which results from the digestive system). 
In the latter, it might be more likely that something is up with the brain itself. 
That is to say, the melancholy might be ‘hardwired’ in the specific constitu- 
tion of the patient’s brain, rather than the result of specific alterations through 
diet or circumstances. People who are ‘soft, pale and fat’ have least of the mel- 
ancholic humour, whereas people who are ‘lean and darker and hirsute with 
protruding veins’ are more likely to have much of it.?!6 These characteristics 
correspond largely to those given by Rufus (particularly the hairiness), and 
make sense from the perspective of the effects of black bile. There are often 
problems with digestion or an aversion to food as such, which makes it likely 
that those that produce much of it are thin. Moreover, the colour of black bile 
makes the skin darker and its thick nature makes the veins swell. But patients 
with fair complexion may appear as well, in which case it is likely that there is 
a ‘psychological’ cause: 


egetfc 5’ abtav ot ExvOol, xal rcrto’ Stav ev drypumvioug xal móvotc necios 
xal ppovtiot xai Aent Staity mpodediytHMEVvol voytocty.?17 


Next to them are those who are of a fair complexion, especially when 
they suffer from sleeplessness and much labours and thinking, and 
when they happen to have had a very light regimen before. 


This translation is a modified version of that of van der Eijk, who has ‘Next to 
them are those who are of a fair complexion, especially when they suffer from 
sleeplessness, profound tiredness and worries, and when they happen to have 
had a very light regimen’. oi Exv8ol must refer, for Galen, to people who have a 


314 Loc. Aff. 274 Van der Eijk and Pormann (vir 182-4 K). 

315 Loc. Aff. viii 18214-5 K, where Galen speaks of the kind of state of the body (xai à&& ce 
TEATOV Lev értoxéiacOot Thv Tod cwuatos EEw ónoia tig otw). 

316 Translation van der Eijk (273). 

317 Loc. Aff. v111183,3-5. 
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relatively great amount of yellow bile. This corresponds to the sleeplessness, 
since yellow bile is considered by Galen to cause this, due to its heat. Tiredness 
would not add anything to the symptom of sleeplessness, being already 
implied with it. The labours on the other hand, are a recurring theme in this 
context, as is the relation of melancholy with yellow bile and thinking as some- 
thing that precedes it. The word gpovtis has a broader range of meaning than 
merely ‘worries’ and is better translated, in my view, with ‘thinking’. ‘Thinking’ 
can both include worries and other thought-processes that are able to heat 
the brain, such as the aforementioned 'studies:?!? Both labours and thinking 
would have the potential to increase the heat in the brain, and thereby cause 
the yellow bile and blood to get burned, especially when they are pursued so 
excessively that one does not get a rest and is deprived of sleep. This poten- 
tial would be enhanced when the patient is someone in whom yellow bile 
already predominates, which is indicated by the colour of the patient’s skin, 
designated as Eav0d¢.3!9 The lightness of the regimen indicates that the other 
possible cause, namely increased production of black bile because of some 
digestive problem or bad diet, is likely to be eliminated. As Galen remarks, if 
the patient has had a diet that produces good humours, ‘you should examine 
his exercises and his pain, his sleeplessness and his thought’ (émtoxérteoOat 
nepi te TOV yunvaciwy adtod xoi Anne xoi dypumviag xoi Ppovtidoc’).32° In the 
case of such a patient, it is likely that the melancholy is caused by a primary 
affection of the brain due to excessive heat, rather than by the digestive organs 
through co-affection of the brain. Too much time spent out in the open field 


318 See Loc. Aff. v111 165-6 K quoted above (&ypvrviav ext uabyuacw). In MM X, in the discus- 
sion of fevers, we frequently find a list similar to the one that recurs in Loc. Aff, but then 
as causes of fever, generally including also Ann, &ypvnvia and gpovtic; in one of those 
passages (667 K) Galen leaves out qpovcíc but includes ‘intense concentration’ (atvtovog 
axéiptc) as a cause of fever. I think this also indicates that what the gpovtic is supposed to 
refer to and what is presented by Galen as a potential cause of fever and melancholy, is 
something broader than ‘anxiety’ or ‘worries’, something more like an over-utilization of 
thought in general (as the 'studies' also testify), which leads to an overheating of the brain 
(in both cases baths and wine are among the most frequently mentioned remedies, i.e. 
remedies that counteract the excessive dryness of the patient, which is the result of the 
previous heating). 

319 Itis certain that with oi favtol Galen has in mind people in which yellow bile predominates, 
as he previously commented on people with a relatively dark or reddish constitution, 
which are the people in which black bile or blood respectively predominates, cf. San. Tu. 
VI 254,914 K, where we find the same descriptions. 

320 Here we find Avry in the place of xóvoc, as we do in another passage at the end of the 
chapter (V111 193 K), with the other two causes (gpovtic and &ypvrvia) remaining the same 
throughout. 
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working in the sun, or too much activity of the brain without proper resting, 
rather than bad diet. 

In other cases, the melancholy can also be caused by co-affection. Then, the 
primary cause lies outside the brain itself, more particularly: in the digestive 
organs. This is how Galen develops the hypochondriac type of melancholy, bas- 
ing himself on the account of Diocles of Carystus, a physician from the fourth 
century BC, who apparently enjoyed a great reputation in ancient times, and 
was even known as ‘the younger Hippocrates’.3#! Diocles established the affec- 
tion that Galen labels as the hypochondriac kind of melancholy as an affection 
that occurs in the belly due to problems with digestion, particularly due to an 
excess of heat in the blood vessels receiving the food from the stomach. What 
we know about Diocles' notion of melancholy, however, is mostly based on 
what we have through Galen. It seems at least very likely that his strong associ- 
ation of melancholy with digestion, and possibly also with disturbances of the 
psychic faculty when it gathers around the heart, has been a major influence 
on the Peripatetics. However, if we follow Galen's representation of Diocles 
(which might be dubitable), his analysis remains centred around problems 
with the stomach region, not taking the 'psychic' symptomatology of melan- 
choly into account??? As Galen remarks: 


tadta Lev odv 6 AtoxAtis Eyparpe, Maparimay ÈV TH xatardyw TAY gvETTWLE- 
TOV TH XUPIWTATA THS ÖANÇ avvdpopic, Sou THY Te ueAecyxoA tov yapaxty tet 
xoi TO puoððeç xai ortoyovOptoncóv áOoc: xal uot Soxel, Stott tadta ex THs 
Tpoanyoplas Tod voompatog evdetxtinas NA DTO, TapareAotmevert, epad- 
xótwv y' vuv Ly’ ‘Inmopatous, ‘Hv póßoç xoi Sucbvptn toov xpóvov ëyovta 
StatEAEN, eàayyodxòv TO 1010010323 


This is what Diocles wrote, but in his list of symptoms he omitted the 
most important symptoms of this whole syndrome, which are charac- 
teristic of melancholy and of the flatulent and hypochondriac affection. 
Indeed I think that he has omitted them because they were made clear 
by indication from the name of the disease; at least we have learned from 
Hippocrates that ‘if there is fear and depression which lasts for a long 
time, such a thing is melancholic’. 


tr. VAN DER EIJK 


321 Cf. van der Eijk (2001) vi for an introduction; see also Flashar (1966) 50 f. 

322 For further discussion of Diocles see van der Eijk's commentary (2001) on fragment 109 
particularly; Flashar (1966) 50 f. 

323 Loc. Aff. Van der Eijk and Pormann 280 (vi11 187-8 K). 
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Galen criticizes Diocles for having left out the two basic symptoms that were 
already described in the Hippocratic Corpus: fear and sadness.??* He suggests 
that Diocles failed to involve these basic symptoms in his discussion because 
he was unable to connect the cause in the stomach with damage to rational 
capacities. Galen, therefore, proceeds to add to Diocles' account a more elab- 
orate description of how the hypochondriac melancholy damages the brain 
through co-affection: 


Zoe èv yap elvat ctc £v adTH PAEypovy, TO 8' Ev TH MAEypatvovtt popiw repr 
exdpevov aia tayvtepdv te xal weAayyoAtmwtepov Umdpyelv. Womnep odv Ertl 
TOUS dPOAALLOUS àvapepouévnç EX TI}G yaotPd¢ aAlaAwSoug TIvds H xomvo8ouc 
AvavpLdoews, Y, SAWS ATLAV TIVWY TAXEWV, OMOLa Toç omoxeopévovy yiyvetat 
TVUNTWOMATA, KATA TOV AVTOV Adyov xai vOv Emi Tov &yxéqoov AVAPEPOMÉVNÇ 
THs pEdayyortxis doutes, TA MEAaYyYOAIKA yevýoetar nepi THY Stdvotoy 
TVUTTOLATa,325 


It seems that there is a kind of inflammation present in the stomach, and 
the blood contained in the inflamed part is rather thick and melancholic. 
When a sooty or smoky vapour, or more generally thick vapours, rise from 
the stomach to the eyes, they give rise to symptoms similar to cataracts. 
Likewise here, too, and for the same reason, when a melancholic evapora- 
tion rises upwards to the brain, like some kind of sooty or smoky vapour, 
the melancholic symptoms affect the thinking faculty. 


tr. VAN DER EIJK 


As Rufus already did before, Galen assumes a direct link between the stomach 
and the brain, explaining how problems with digestion can affect our rational 
capacities. What effects the link is a dark smoke, which clouds the brain and 
the eyes. Elsewhere in Loc. Aff, Galen compares the brain to the sun: as the 
sun shines its light upon all beings beneath it, so the brain emanates psychic 
pneuma upon the body beneath it.326 The sun, however, does not merely shine 
light: its warmth is nourishing and a condition for life to flourish. It is also 
described by Galen as pre-eminently intelligent and sending down its intel- 
ligence through the air.??? I think that in this case, too, the Republic of Plato, 


324 Cf. Loc. Aff. VIt 342 and 378 K; Symp. Caus. VII 203 K. 
325 Loc. Aff. Van der Eijk and Pormann 282 (vi11 189 K). 
326 Loc. Aff. vinir 66-7 K; cf. Holmes (2013) 167. 

327 UP II 446-7 Helmreich (IV 359 K). 
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where the sun forms an analogy with the Good, is in the background.?28 The 
dark vapours that cloud this sun, the radiant centre of intelligence, are caused 
by black bile, the earthy humour. Galen here explains the psychological state 
of melancholy in terms of the qualities of the black bile, particularly its dark- 
ness. The dark vapours migrate upwards, from the lower part of our body that 
is involved with digestion, the primary locus of our mortality and the place 
where our continuous need for nourishment primarily manifests itself. This 
hypochondriac melancholy is a case of our most ephemeral aspect affecting 
our most divine aspect by darkening it. Apparently, Galen also proposes that 
these dark vapours cause the excessive fear of melancholics (in the case of the 
hypochondriac kind), which manifests itself in various imaginations. One of 
those imaginations is reminiscent of the earthen vessel Rufus mentioned: some 
think they are a piece of pottery and avoid people approaching them for fear of 
being broken. Clearly, this imagination is related to the symptom of social anx- 
iety as well as to the earthy nature of black bile. Again, this is a case in which 
the elemental qualities of the substance of black bile serve to explain the psy- 
chological state of melancholy. Another patient would imitate a cock, flapping 
his arms and imitating its sounds. We may interpret this as an attempt to ward 
off the inner darkness, since cocks, as heralds of the day, are strongly related to 
the light of the sun. However, there may also be other archetypical associations 
or a relation to the cock offered to Asclepius for healing. It seems clear, though, 
that the imaginations Galen sums up are not random and have a connection 
with the substance that causes them. Indeed, yet another patient believes that 
Atlas would grow tired of holding the heavens and would let himself and all 
people along with him be crushed by dropping them.??? The heavens com- 
ing down upon the earth is a wonderful and interesting image for an ancient 
melancholic to have. It fits well with the cosmological place of black bile as 
the humour associated with earth and death, as well as with its opposition to 
yellow bile as the humour associated with fire and the heavens. Since Atlas is a 
symbol of order, as his single duty and meaning is to keep earth and heaven in 
their rightful place, the idea of him becoming weary and abandoning his duty 
means a collapse of the order of things as such. This apocalyptic image shows 
an interesting resemblance to (and in fact does not seem to me much different 


328 In another sense, the Republic is in the background as well, cf. Holmes (2013) 171: ‘Of 
course, a scenario where the desiring part gains the upper hand over the rational soul is 
precisely the definition of psychic disease in Plato's Republic ... Galen's very anatomical 
precision in locating the brain as the 'ruling part' of the self means that when things go 
wrong, it is more firmly subordinated to the forces of the physiological body, especially 
the digestive body’. 

329 Cf. Hipp. Epid. 1 XVIIA 21312—214,2 K. 
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in nature from) the image depicted in Lars von Trier’s Melancholia, in which it 
is another planet (‘Melancholia’) that hits and destroys the earth. In the movie, 
the apocalyptic collision functions as a kind of grandiose cinematic enactment 
of the ultimate fantasy of its depressed protagonist, Justine, much in the same 
way as one could imagine a reverie of total collapse depicted by Atlas dropping 
the heavens in the mind of an ancient Greek melancholic. 

After the description of the various imaginations, Galen proceeds to des- 
cribe some general symptoms of melancholics, which seem to apply to all 
three of the kinds that he had previously distinguished.3%° He repeats the main 
symptoms of fear and despondency, saying that it was correct that Hippocrates 
reduced the symptomatology to these two. He also mentions that melan- 
cholics ‘find fault with life and hate people’ (uéupecdan tH Cof] xoi poet tods 
&vôpwrovç), some of them wanting to die.3?! These symptoms also correspond 
to both previous and later tradition as main symptoms of melancholy. Finding 
fault with life also fits well with the opposition of black bile to blood, the most 
useful and beneficial of the humours that is closest to our nature, as well as 
with the association of black bile with death. This is another way in which the 
qualities of the respective substances correlate with the psychological state. 
Indeed, Galen never ceases to explain the symptoms of melancholy in terms of 
the properties of the black bile: 


emt yé xot TÑ ToLavty GucOvpo prcodaww mdvtac, oüc dv BAénwow, xal oxvOpo- 
Tol Sta Tavtds ciot, Seraivovtes, WamEp Ev axóxo Babel TA te nadia qopetvou 
xoi TH teActwv ot drratSevtor. xo meo yàp xai tò EEwOev axócoc eic póßov dye: 
axedov aravtas &vOpwrous, NAHV THY tol nAvu cst TOAUNPAY, H nera- 
Oeupévov, oUTWS Kal TH LEAaivys XOAÑÇ TO XP A TapamAnciws oxótto TOV 
gpovodvta tónov éntoxtátov epyaCetat tods póßovç.332 


In the case of such despondency, they hate all people they see, they are 
shy and afraid, just as children and uneducated adults are afraid in the 
dark. For just as darkness outside causes fear in all people, except in those 
who are excessively audacious or well educated, likewise the colour of 


330 I think I do not agree with Flashar (1966) 105, that Galen depicts the three kinds as ‘drei 
Stadien im Ablauf ein und desselben Krankheitsbildes’, since Galen maintains the dis- 
tinction between the melancholy that has its origin in the brain itself and one that can 
co-affect the brain until the end of the chapter. 

331 Cf. Loc. Aff VIII 342,810 K: *... órttoc Svabduous xai SuaeATridac xai cxvOepwrods anepyaCeta, 
xoi Tò caüyrty påvar pNdEV drOAEITOUMEVOUS TOV ueAoyyxoAxv'; in Hipp. Aph. XVIIIA 1431- 
5 K, Galen states that all Greeks agree that these are the main symptoms. 

332 Loc. Aff. 284 Van der Eijk and Pormann (111 190-1 K). 
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the black bile very similarly casts a shadow over the place where thinking 
is located, and produces fears. 


tr. VAN DER EIJK 


After this passage, Galen directly adds a reference to QAM for proof that the 
mixtures of the body alter the activities and affections of the soul. This indi- 
cates that we ought to take this passage quite literally: it is the qualities of the 
black bile itself, more particularly its darkness, that cause the fear of the mel- 
ancholic. This passage is in fact highly interesting for several reasons. First of 
all, the darkness of black bile and melancholy is considered as analogous to the 
external darkness of night. This should not surprise us, given that black bile 
is the opposite of the heavenly bodies, which provide light, and given that it is 
the humour associated with earth and death. However, Galen also adds that 
everybody is afraid of this dark, except for people who are either exception- 
ally audacious by nature or people who are ‘well-educated’ (menatdevpevev). 
This means that the melancholic’s fear is now compared to the fear that most 
people have when they are in the dark. Importantly, this amounts to a cer- 
tain normalization of melancholy, because it makes the melancholic’s inner 
experience accessible to some extent: we can all relate to it, since we have all 
been afraid of the dark at some point. Only those who are exceptionally cou- 
rageous are naturally exempted from this experience, the others will have to 
apparently become educated in order to overcome their fear of darkness. Why 
would Galen have this emphasis on education here all of a sudden? I think 
that this must be an implicit reference to Plato’s cave metaphor, which might 
have already entered the mind of those readers versed in Plato through Galen’s 
repeated use of nouns and verbs referring to shadows in this passage. Galen, 
of course, knew Plato’s work intimately and the Republic was certainly among 
the dialogues he worked on.233 In the Republic, the ascent from the shadowy, 
dark cave towards the world of light serves as a metaphor for an educative 
programme that consists in a turning of the soul from the world of becoming 
towards the Good. Education (matdeia) is defined as this very turning. Does 
Galen, then, suggest with his metaphor of outside and inside darkness that 


333 Cf. Lib. Prop. X111 (XIX 47,18 K), where Galen states that he wrote ‘eight volumes of sum- 
mary of Plato's dialogues. Cf. Arnzen (2012) 194 for references in the Arabic tradition 
that prove that the Republic was among those. The one summary that we still have (in 
Arabic), that of the Timaeus, shows that 'summary' might be a bit of an undertranslation 
of cóvoyic in this context, as the text is rather somewhere between a mere summary and a 
commentary, with interpretative or even suggestive readings that are strongly motivated 
by Galen's own framework. See also Das and Koetschet (forthcoming) on Galen's synopsis 
of the Timaeus; and infra, Case-Study 111 paragraph 2. 
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there is a possibility for the melancholics to free themselves of their inner 
shadows through education? — in the same way as we can overcome our fear 
of the darkness of night by learning that there is no monster lurking under 
the bed? This might be a tempting reading, but it is perhaps too far-fetched, 
as we would otherwise expect to see something of this possibility in Galen’s 
discussion of possible therapies for melancholy, which we do not. A slightly 
more careful reading may be, perhaps, that in the same manner as educated 
people are not afraid of the outside darkness, since they know there is nothing 
fearsome in the darkness as such, melancholics would be in a better position 
to cope with their fear and sadness when they know their own affliction and its 
causes. This is an idea that lies at the very heart of many forms of therapy. On 
the other hand, Galen clearly gives a physiological explanation of melancholy 
here: it is because of the darkness of the black bile that the melancholic experi- 
ences fear. Thus, it would seem that any kind of alleviation of the fear would 
have to involve taking away some of that actual inner darkness, i.e. some of 
the black bile. It is noteworthy that Galen suggests that the cause for melan- 
choly is in the end physiological: it is because of the darkness of the substance 
that is black bile, that fear and sadness necessarily overcome those in whom it 
becomes predominant. Elsewhere, Galen claims that he does not know why we 
are brought into a state of melancholy when black bile builds up in the brain, 
but here he seems to hint at an answer at least.334 

We find the same analogy between the internal darkness of melancholy 
and the external darkness of night in On the Causes of Symptoms. In chap- 
ter 11.5, Galen also remarks that, although the particular imaginations of the 
melancholic differ per individual, they share the fear and despondency in 
common.?35 He then says that it is not surprising that fear, depression, and a 
presentiment of death manifest themselves when black bile takes a hold of the 
principle of the rational soul: 


6póypev yàp xal TAV EEwSev tod cwpatos oddev obtox nuty poBepov, we Td axó- 
toc. Stav obv olov axdtos TI TEPIYLOH TH Aoyto toco Loplw Tis puyfs, avarynatov 
&el poPetcbat tov dvEownov, wç dv del THY aitiav tod póßov cuumEpIpEpovTa 
TH copat: ónep yàp uiv EEwAev yivetat xatà ypóvov tid, Badut&tov cxdtous 
xataraBdvtos tov mepi& &épa, tobto tots peAayyoAdat Evdobev te xdi adtob 
TOD TWLATOG påta, KATUAUBOVINS TOV EYKEPaAOY HtoL THS WEAatvys OATS 


334 QAM IV 7772 K, the context is particularly about the relation between the rational soul 
and the brain. 

335 Symp. Caus. VII 202-3 K, here Galen also cites the Hippocratic Aphorisms v1,23, as he did 
in Loc. Aff 
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AVTHS, H Tivos dvadupirdcews ico pEeroryyoAtxod, xo dmep Ev TH voonMatt TH 
guowdel Te xal DoYOVepLAKa Tpocayopevopevy.336 


For we see also that of the things outside the body nothing is so fright- 
ening to us as the darkness. So whenever such a darkness envelops the 
rational part of the soul, it is necessary that the human being is always 
afraid, as he would always carry around within his body the cause of his 
fear. For the exact same thing that happens to us from outside during 
a particular moment, when the deepest darkness has taken hold of the 
surrounding air, this happens from the inside with those who are melan- 
cholic and it has its point of departure from their very own body, since 
either the black bile itself takes hold of the brain or some rising melan- 
cholic vapour does so, as in the case of the disease that is called flatulent 
or hypochondriac.337 


Again, it is worth noting how relatable the experience of the melancholic is: 
just think of a moment when the deepest darkness of night made you afraid, 
and now simply think of continuously having this experience of fear. From 
this perspective, we could speculate more on how Galen sees the experience 
of the melancholic. What do we see when we fearfully look into the depths 
of night? In a sense we could say that we see nothing, or perhaps rather that 
we experience the absence of the possibility of seeing and thereby of recog- 
nizing and attributing meaning to the things seen. This unfamiliarity has the 
potential for as many horrors as our imagination allows. But in the end, I would 
say, the horror is mostly in the unspecified darkness itself, rather than in any 
of the specific potential dangers it might be hiding. Here, the duration of this 
experience becomes particularly important: if one is temporarily enveloped 
by nocturnal darkness as a child, for example, one can run home towards the 
light and the familiar. In the worst case, one knows at least that the darkness 
is temporary and something one can get away from. In the case of the melan- 
cholic, however, there is no escaping this darkness, because the darkness is 
in one’s very own body and will be taken along wherever one goes. We may 
infer that, after some time, the melancholic arrives at a poignant sense of the 
fact that he sees nothing but darkness, resulting in the impossibility to make 
sense of things and the terrifying awareness that he is, for an undetermined 
amount of time, unable to make sense of things for a reason unknown. In this 


336 Symp. Caus. VII 203,1.-204,4 K; this passage is paraphrased in Aëtius De Melancholia v1 
56Kf. 
337 This translation stems from that of Johnston but is heavily modified. 
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respect, it is noteworthy that Galen says that it is necessary that someone who 
carries this darkness around in themselves is always afraid. Regardless of other 
circumstances, the person in such a state will be afraid. Since there is no spe- 
cific object for this fear, nothing in specific that one is fearful of, it is just the 
darkness in the brain itself that is the cause. To some extent, this is equally 
true in the metaphor, which is therefore quite apt: when confronted with the 
darkness of night, one can become afraid without having a particular image or 
notion of what it is that one is afraid of. What distinguishes the melancholic 
fear and despondency from a non-pathological fear and despondency is the 
lack of a proper cause: 

Svabvpodct yap admavtes dAóyws, odd, Hv Epwthons, exovtes eimelv ep’ öt 

AvrtoOvxot, Sedinct te && otv oùx dAtyor Odvatdv te xal ëtepå tiva UNdevos 

Akia Setpartog ...338 


For they are all despondent without reason, nor, were you to ask, would 
they be able to say because of what they are sad, and many of them fear 
death and some other thing that is not worthy of fear. 

tr. JOHNSTON, modified 


The despondency and sadness of the melancholics is dAdyws. That is to say, 
not merely 'absurd' or 'unreasonable' and therefore to be derided, but with- 
out ground or reason altogether. They would not be able to tell you why they 
are so sad. With regard to the fear, as we have seen, the imagination plays its 
part. It channels the fear, which is always there because the black bile clouds 
the brain with its darkness, towards some definite object, preferably the 
abstract object of the end of life as such. The imaginative presence of the end 
of life as such seems to be a most logical consequence of an excess of black 
bile, considering the characteristics of the substance itself. But the idea that 
there is no reason or cause for the fear and sadness also points beyond any 
particular imagination to the presence of something that is simply darkness. 
The idea of a fear or sadness without cause becomes an important part of the 
symptomatology of melancholy in the later tradition, with Freud still using it 
as the defining characteristic that distinguishes melancholy from mourning in 
his famous 1917 essay Trauer und Melancholie. The basic idea is simple: affec- 
tions such as fear, sadness and despondency are familiar to us all and are not 
pathological, as long as we can give an account of them. If I am sad because 
a loved one has just passed, or if I feel fear because I am about to go to war, 


338 Symp. Caus. VII 203,4—7 K. 
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no one will diagnose me as ill because of that. But if I display the same symp- 
toms while no one has died or while there is no war to be afraid of, something 
is off and my sadness and fear can now be considered pathological. This is 
the case with the melancholics, who are simply sad and fearful, without them- 
selves even knowing why. There is a trace of this notion of the lack of cause as 
a defining characteristic of the melancholic also in one of Rufus’ fragments: ‘A 
sign of incipient melancholy is the craving to want to be alone and stay away 
from all other people, without any visible need or cause for it, of the kind that 
the healthy can sometimes have, because they love research or want to keep 
undisclosed what must remain secret’.329 Here, too, the difference between the 
melancholic and someone that displays relatively normal behaviour - inciden- 
tally again partly exemplified by someone that loves research’ — is considered 
to lay in the lack of cause or reason. The researcher and the one bearing 
secrets have reasons to shun company, which is why it is not so worrying that 
they do so.340 

There is another passage in which this lack of reason comes to the fore, in 
book vt of Loc. Aff, in the context of afflictions that are the result of abstinence 
from sex. Galen mentions people who become 'heavy in the head, nauseated 
and feverish’ (Bapuvouévov thv xeqoou]v, dowSHv te xod TUPETWOMV Yryvopuévov), 
and who suffer from ‘poor appetite and bad digestion’ (yeipov ópeyouévov xai 
frcxov nertóvtwv) when they do not have sex on a regular basis. Then, he draws 
a comparison with melancholics: 


toradtys yoov évlouc dvtas pbaews, elt’ £yxporceic dppodiciwv ypycews or 
aicybvys Yevouévouc, vapxwdets Te xal SuoxIToOUS ëyvwpev dtoreAecOÉvroc: 
evious dé xal cxvpwmods dAdyws xai SuceAmidac, dpoiws rote pedayyoAmots, 
dpexOrjvai te xai mepat xe(pouc.9^! 


339 Fr 141 (tr. Pormann); cf. Celsus De Medicina 111, 18, 22: ‘Interest etiam, ipse sine causa 
subinde rideat, an maestus demissusque sit ...’ 

340 This is also what the story of the exchange between Democritus and Hippocrates in the 
Pseudo-Hippocratic Letters (10—17, ed. Smith 1990) shows. The Abderites took Democritus 
to have gone mad and called in Hippocrates, because they did not understand the true 
reason for his isolation and the other melancholic symptoms he manifested. Upon learn- 
ing from Democritus that he is actually researching the bile itself, Hippocrates declares 
him sane and adds that it is rather his fellow Abderites whose judgement is clouded. Cf. 
Pigeaud (1981) 452 f. 

341 Loc. Aff viui 418 K.; in Hipp. Prorrh. xvi 613,6—7 K, Galen gives oxv6pomótyc, the same 
word here translated as ‘gloomy’, as the indication that someone is becoming more 
melancholic. 
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I knew some persons of similar nature, who consequently controlled 
their need for sex out of shame, and ended up becoming sluggish and 
inactive. Some others became gloomy and despondent without reason, 
like melancholics, becoming worse with regard to appetite and digestion. 


The symptoms of the people from the former category, sluggishness and 
inactivity (or, ‘being hard to move’, Sucxtvytos), also fit the melancholic symp- 
tomatology. The connection with melancholic symptoms and an excessive 
need for sex was already made in the Peripatetic tradition, as we have seen, and 
also by Rufus, who advised sex as a remedy for melancholy. Loss of appetite 
or aversion to food as well as bad digestion are also standard symptoms we 
found in Aristotle and Rufus. But the focus of the comparison with the mel- 
ancholics in this passage from Galen is on the sadness and the despondency 
without reason. Likewise, in his work Fulness, Galen singles out the gloominess 
and sadness without cause as the defining characteristic of those in whom 
black bile predominates, whereas those in whom bile in general predominates 
rather display the symptom of sleeplessness.342 

With the black bile itself, however, as we saw from the metaphor of internal 
and external darkness, this cause has to some extent been given. There is still 
no particular reason for the fear or the sadness, but it does have a manifest 
physiological cause. Moreover, the substance causing the fear and sadness is 
in itself something that naturally belongs to us as a part of our constitution. In 
this manner, the incorporation of black bile into our nature, allows for a physi- 
ological account of something that essentially resists being explained in terms 
of a reasonable account. 

On the other hand, the causation seems to also work the other way around. 
Similar to what we previously noted in Rufus, Galen also indicates that mel- 
ancholy can be caused or aggravated by its own symptoms. At the very end of 
his discussion of melancholy in Loc. Aff’, he repeats that the melancholy of the 
brain can follow upon or come to be because of (éntyivetat) a hot condition 
in the head, but can also follow upon or come to be because of (éntytyvetat) 
‘thinking’ or ‘worries’ (ppovtict) as well as ‘grief combined with sleeplessness’ 
(Avna pet’ cypumvidy).343 So, is the idea, then, that both ‘physiological’ and 
‘psychic’ phenomena can cause melancholy? 


342 Plen. vii 576,10-13 K: ‘tadt’ doa xal ol yoA@vtes crypumvol r&vrec E~’ &xorcépa TH XOA’ abveott 
dé eEaipetov emt tic peAatvng TO oxvOpwrdv te xal 80o8vptov évev Adyou’. 
343 Loc. Aff. VIII 193 K. 
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Perhaps the idea is rather the same as in the passage from Rufus we dis- 
cussed earlier:?^* the physiological state of the brain causes excessive thinking 
or worrying, as well as trouble with sleeping and sadness. This in turn causes a 
condition that makes the brain more liable to melancholy. The language Galen 
uses here, émtytyvetat, may have a similar meaning as the £ropout we find in 
QAM, indicating that a particular symptom or affection necessarily follows 
from something. In QAM, Galen names melancholy as one of the examples 
of a case in which ‘the soul is overpowered by the ills of the body’,345 which 
puts the causal power completely with bodily factors rather than psychic ones. 
Here we need to also keep in mind, I think, that Galen repeatedly refers to 
QAM in the context of his discussion of melancholy in Loc. Aff346 If we would 
like to conclude this question of the psycho-somatic nature of melancholy in 
one particular direction, we would merely need to realize that one cannot be 
thinking or waking - let alone excessively — or for that matter undertake any 
other kind of activity, without there being a correlating (or perhaps even more 
primary) alteration in our physiological constitution, i.e. our mixture. In this 
manner, we are able to understand how Galen could say that grief or thinking 
has the potential to cause melancholy, while he could, at the same time, main- 
tain that melancholy has its cause in a change of mixture. Moreover, if we pay 
attention to the way Galen explains the fear and sadness of the melancholic, 
namely in terms of the actual qualities of the black bile, we notice that, at least 
in this case, Galen attempts a physiological explanation of a complex mental 
phenomenon. Apparently, the grief, the thinking, and the labours Galen men- 
tions as possible causes of a patient's melancholy, should not be understood 
in terms of their content. It is not because the patient has ‘bad thoughts’ or 
has been working a shitty job, that he is now melancholic, for these would 
clearly be reasons to be sad. Rather, it is because of an excess of thinking or 
working that in some homoeomerous bodies in his brain the predominance 
of humours has shifted from yellow bile and blood to black bile. This altera- 
tion causes a darkness in his mind, which causes him to be sad and fearful 
without there being an actual reason for it. Following this line of explanation, 
it seems that education cannot not really be the solution. Rather, one needs to 
trace the physiological development of a patient, partly through analysis of his 
activities - some of which particularly have a tendency to produce black bile — 
and consequently give advice on diet and activities of such a kind that alter 
the patient's mixture for the better, i.e. that reduce the amount of black bile. 


344 Seeinfra, 261-2. 
345 QAM IV 788,11-3 K. 
346 Loc. Aff. vini 181 and 191 K. 
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Galen's therapeutical advice for dealing with melancholics seems to entirely 
follow this direction. 

But what is most important, perhaps, is that with his strong emphasis on 
melancholy's physiological manifestation, Galen drew the external darkness of 
night into our own body. This allows not so much for an understanding of the 
cause of melancholy, as rather for an incorporation of our lack of understand- 
ing for it. In this way, we can understand melancholy as being caused simply 
by the limitations that necessarily accompany our being and its fulfilment. It is 
the incorporation of a residue, of something that we do not understand, some- 
thing that we cannot see, but that is nonetheless necessary. Here, however, 
gradation is essential. It is all well and fine to have some black bile inside of us, 
and Galen himself does like to remind us that we cannot be of the substance 
of the stars — we have to remember that we are made of earth as well. But 
when the black bile predominates and takes over, when one becomes mel- 
ancholic, the healthy perspective on our limitations, on our mortality and 
imperfection, changes to a perspective of darkness, of mere negation itself. 
What we see when we are melancholic is the darkness that is the negation 
of everything we are. After all, it is the darkness of the black bile itself that is 
clouding our view, and we have seen how this substance is opposed to life and 
opposed to the divine. As long as it is carefully managed and there is a proper 
mixture with the other humours, seems to be the idea, we can surely be mel- 
ancholically aware of our mortality and imperfections, while in the meantime 
we can admire the stars and enjoy life. No wonder there must be a balance 
between the humours! 


Conclusion on Black Bile and Melancholy 


Some of the ambiguity which belongs to the substance of black bile in Galen, 
we find also in his notion of melancholy. Black bile is a normal part of our 
constitution, but is potentially dangerous and fatal in some of the forms it can 
assume. Likewise, the symptoms of melancholy can vary from suicidal desire 
to a sadness or grief that can be counteracted by the daily consumption of 
moderate amounts of wine. Furthermore, the experience of the melancholic 
is comparable to the experience ordinary people can have when confronted 
with external darkness. It is different mainly in duration, since the melancholic 
continuously carries the darkness in his own brain. The empirical ambiguity 
of black bile is also paralleled in melancholy: the cause of fear or sadness is 
unclear, because there is no object to which the fear and sadness relate, there 
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is just the darkness itself. Both black bile and melancholy have a privative or 
negative quality about them, as we have seen, that supervenes on primordial 
notions of darkness, night, death, and earth as opposed to the heavens. These 
associations are reflected in the qualities of black bile: it is dry, cold, quenched, 
earthy, heavy, difficult to move, and dark. These qualities of black bile, par- 
ticularly its darkness, are used by Galen to account for the sadness and fear of 
melancholics, which do not have any reason but are simply caused by the pre- 
dominance of the physical substance of the black bile itself. This shows that 
Galen attempts to account for a complex phenomenon such as melancholy in 
terms of the specific qualities of the bodily substance that is its cause. Thereby, 
we find that Galen's notion of the nature of man as he elaborates it in QAM 
and HNH does not merely remain a speculative or abstract notion, but finds 
practical application in his treatment of a specific affliction within his work. 
Vice versa, we could also say that this particular notion of the nature of man 
is based upon Galen's more empirical work with a particular affliction of the 
mind such as melancholy. 

The fact that the main symptoms of melancholy are symptoms that ordinary 
people also display to some extent or in certain situations, allows for a certain 
normalization of melancholy.?^? The black bile turned out to be normal, as 
long as we habitually dispose of it, though it always maintains a potential for 
harm. Perhaps, we could say that, in light of Galen's integration of black bile 
into the nature of man and the cosmological order, and in light of his increased 
normalization of melancholy, the same could be said about melancholy as 
well: it is normal, as long as we habitually dispose of it. 

347 Klibansky et al (1964) consider this the reason why a melancholic type could be estab- 
lished, 54: ‘Gerade die Ambiguitat psychischer Symptome machte nämlich die Grenzen 
zwischen Krankheit und Normalitát unscharf und erzwang die Anerkennung eines 


Habitus, der melancholisch war, ohne daf sein Tráger in jedem Augenblick als wirklich 
Kranker angesprochen werden konnte’. 


General Conclusion 


Can we combine the results from the various case-studies into some more 
general conclusions about Galen’s views on human nature and the soul? First, 
I would like to repeat the same caveat that I have set out in the introduction. I 
have analysed a limited number of works by Galen, more in particular a num- 
ber of works that are more philosophical than many others. Especially gam 
and Galen’s interpretation of the Timaeus in various works, as well as the con- 
tested Larrain fragments, are more speculative than many other Galenic works, 
from which we might well derive quite a different picture of Galen. Therefore, 
the conclusions arrived at in each individual case-study must be read in the 
specific context of the selected key-texts. 

On the other hand, we have seen that the concept of the soul and of human 
nature that Galen develops in QAM, HNH, and his work on the Timaeus, do 
show strong resemblances and an inner consistency that Galen also makes 
explicit through references. Also, we have seen that, although the views he 
works out in these works involve more philosophical speculation than Galen 
is comfortable with in some of his other works, these views are in important 
respects supported by works such as Hipp. Elem., Temp., Loc. Aff. and Nat. Fac. 
What does this mean, and how do we reconcile this consistency in content 
with the inconsistency with regard to Galen's careful attitude in other works? 

When we look at works in which Galen is willing to delve into the questions 
on human nature and the soul, we find that he develops what he characterizes 
as a plausible position. The plausibility of this position is, indeed, based on 
and derived from his findings in other works, such as those mentioned above, 
in which he generally refrains from delving into such more theoretical ques- 
tions. The position comes down to an understanding of the human being as 
hylomorphic, constituted by the same two basic principles that constitute 
everything else, namely, a specific mixture of the four elemental qualities in a 
matter without quality as such. Since these qualities are primarily active and 
soul is a principle of movement, they are to be understood, in their specific 
interaction, as the primary cause of our activities and affections, i.e. as the 
substance of our soul. The specific mixtures that cause our activities and affec- 
tions are located within the organs from which these are exercised, namely, the 
brain, heart and liver. With this notion of the substance of the soul as a bodily 
mixture, Galen makes use of the ambiguity of the term odcia and conflates the 
two senses of ‘what something essentially is’ and ‘the stuff of something’. What 
man essentially is, becomes the stuff in man that is primarily active, and that, 
therefore, functions as the cause of man’s activities and affections. This is how 
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Galen’s concept of the nature of man and the substance of the soul of man are 
conflated. 

Within this schema, the substance of the rational soul has an exceptional 
position, as we have seen both in our analysis of QAM as well as in our discus- 
sion of Galen's interpretation of the Timaeus. It has a likeness to the heavenly 
bodies, which are divine and supremely intelligent, and it has, in some cases at 
least, the capacity to undertake a project of self-amelioration through alteration 
of its own substance. The ideal that Galen presents, is to liken the substance 
of one's rational soul to the substance of the heavenly bodies as much as pos- 
sible. With this potential of likening oneself to the stars, Galen builds on Plato's 
association of the rational soul with the stars, and retains the Platonic ideal of 
ouotwots 02 in an altered form. Thereby, he reserves some room, at least, for 
the possibility of a philosophical life devoted to self-improvement. 

Galen develops this position on human nature, I believe, not as his 'philoso- 
phy' in the sense of a dogmatic position that should, as such, be considered 
definitively proven, true, adhered to and defended; but, rather, as a tentative 
position that is best able to explain what he considers to be the empirical facts. 
Importantly, this tentative position should also be compatible, for Galen, with 
the possibility of the philosophical life just mentioned. 

He roots this position in the philosophical and medical tradition by starting 
from a synthesis of Hippocrates and Plato. The basis for this was laid in PHP, 
where Galen demonstrates, basing himself on the Timaeus, how each part of 
the soul has a specific seat in the body and is dependent for its functioning on a 
specific organ and its connections to the rest of the body. He continues to build 
on this basis in QAM and HNH. With the important addition of Aristotelian 
hylomorphism, however, he is able to further integrate his interpretations of 
Hippocrates and Plato into a notion of a common hylmorphic nature of every- 
thing. Through this common hylomorphic nature Galen synthesizes their work 
in a new tentative philosophical anthropology that problematizes the duality 
of body and soul, which framed the original distinction between Hippocrates 
and Plato. Tentative, because, as we have seen, Galen also frequently casts 
doubt on the extent to which his physiological explanations do justice to the 
intelligent design he observes in nature. Finally, the fact that Galen provides a 
firmly physiological explanation of melancholy, in which the qualities of the 
black bile determine the specific symptoms and experiences of the melan- 
cholic, proves that his notion of human nature, as it appears from our analyses, 
finds at least some concrete application in Galen's work. 

Galen, through his own willingness to express his ignorance about subjects 
of speculative nature, and through his contempt for dogmatism and adher- 
ence to schools, has facilitated an understanding of his work that emphasizes 
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the limitations of his philosophical aspirations. However, I believe that, in this 
book, I have shown that Galen does take position in and significantly adds to 
the debate on philosophical questions such as those on the substance of the 
soul, the relation between body and soul, and human nature. Furthermore, 
I think that I have shown that these positions on speculative questions are 
thoroughly connected to the rest of Galen’s work. He bases these views on his 
more concrete work concerned with the human body, on what he considers 
the empirical evidence with regard to a specific question, and on their useful- 
ness with regard to ethics. 
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